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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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Are the 
United States 
to be English- 

speaking ? 


O those who take an extended view of 
T the world and the destinies of its 
dwellers, the questions which perturb 
the minds of politicians are trivial com- 
pared with the immense problem created by the mas- 
sacre of the Italian Mafiates in New Orleans. That 
question is not, as some imagine, whether or not a 
diplomatic rupture will develop into an international 
breach; nor is it the much more important question of 
the responsibility of the central Government for the 
enforcement of treaty obligations in the federated 
States. These issues are on the surface. They 
relate to the mere mechanism, and therefore to the 
artificialities of politics. The real question which 
underlies is far more solid and far more serious. 
That question is, whether the United States of 
America are or are not to be an integral portion of 
the English-speaking world ? To most of our readers, 
in the Old World and the New, the question will 
seem almost as monstrously absurd as if it were to be 
asked whether the men of Kent were still speaking 
English. But, unfortunately, the question is not by 
any means nonsensical. It is serious, and it is 
becoming urgent. ‘The real significance of the Mafia 
incident lies in the kind of bull’s-eye lantern which it 
turned upon the extent to which the Americans are 
being Europeanised. 


This is a vital matter for the future of 
the United States. Language is the 
great unifier of peoples. Language is the 
simplest and most conspicuous indication of nation- 
ality. The American commonwealth is possible 
_ thiefly because its citizens speak one tongue. Should 
| the day ever dawn when the American people are 
Smitten with the plague of Babel, not all the bloody 


Language, 
‘One Nation. 
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cement of the suppression of the Great Rebellion will 
save the Union from disirtegration. The tongues of 
Europe will reproduce the political divisions of the 
Old World in the New. Hence, to our thinking, 1t 
is more important for the future stability of the 
Republic and the maintenance of the homogeneity of 
the Union to exclude every immigrant who cannot 
speak English, than ite is to exclude those who know 
our language but who have not got a pennypiece, or 
an immigrant’strunk. This, at present, is impossible; 
but if the non-English sp2akers cannot be excluded, 
they ought only to be admitted on condition ef pass- 
ing an examination say in a couple of years in 
the language of the country which they have made 
their home. If, after that period of grace has 
expired, they have not mastered, for colloquial pur- 
poses, the tongue of the people under whose laws 
they elect to live, it would be well for the Republic 
if they could be incontinently shipped back to the 
land from whence they came. They certainly should 
not in any case be naturalised as citizens until they 
can read the language in which the laws are written 
and in which justice is administered. 

To this suggestion there comes the bitter 
Is it already reply, “Too late!” The 
too late ? ‘ : x ‘ 
American is already Europeanised. Mr. 
E. J. Coyle, a journalist of Galveston, Texas, writes 
to me, on March 14, as follows :— 


‘Don’t for a moment, friend Stead, believe that 25 
per cent. of the citizens forming our Republic (?) are of 
Briton orSaxon origin or English-speaking sympathies, for 
they are not. You state in an editorial in last issue that 
the Latin-American Republics are to be subjected and 
won over to English-speaking dominance—all moonshine. 
Take, for example, this Latin-American province Texas, or 
California, Arizona, or any of the new accessions ceded 
by-the Guadaloupe Hidalgo Treaty, and has the English 


late, too 
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look to Prague, Warsaw, or Moscow for all racial inspira- 
‘tion. I am not antagonistic to Briton or Celt, but am 
irritated at their insular insolence and pretension. The 
fittest will survive. During the last state elections your 
correspondent and an ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” Englishman were 
candidates for the office of county judge in two respective 
counties. The Englishman was in close touch with the 
country’s traditions and aspirations as ventilated in our 

ress, yet he met defeat from a Prussian, and mine came 

rom the hands of Van Sickle, a Dutcher. And so it is 
from Dan to Beersheba: we have a hearing and prestige 
in a prostituted press, but, in fact, the day of the 
English-speaking people here is gone, and it will never 


re-dawn. 
We had better face the music like men, and regard 


Europe, not the British Islands, as the mother country, 
not of the United States alone, but of the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

Galveston, with a population of 50,000, cannot muster 
a corporal’s squad of merchants of English-speaking origin; 
the same can be said of all our great Southern cities. 


When the Federal Convention assembled 

he Ansirel- in Sydney in March to begin the memor- 
of it. able session which closed last month 
with the passing of the Federal Convention Act, Sir 
George Grey, the Nestor of New Zealand, delivered 
an eloquent speech upon the future of the race in 
Australasia and in America. ‘The British,” he said, 
“held out a hand of welcome to almost all mankind. 
Come in and share the lands of Greater Britain as if 
they belonged to yourselves equally with us,” was the 
invitation addressed to Germans, French, Italians, 
Spanish, Portuguese, etc. But it was an invitation 
with a qualification. They were to be invited in 
order to be welded into one nation in the melting- 
pot of the common school. They meant to make the 
language of England the language of themselves and 
their children. The Old World was to be saved by 
the New World — to be saved by Australia and 
America, where they everywhere saw the same 
things in progress: “One language for mankind, 
one faith, the same laws, the same literature, 
all that could bind men together in one great 
mighty mass for the common good.” “ Here sat the 
people in one language.” That was the keynote, 
and ought to be the true keynote of the whole 
English-speaking world. There is a _ perennial 
significance about the early tradition of the dispersion 
of mankind following the confusion of tongues. 
As it was in the plain of Shinar, so will it be in the 
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United States, if the melting-pot of the common 
school is not able to fuse all the heterogeneous 
multitude of men and women who know not the 
English tongue into an entirely new nation of 
English-speaking people. 

Nor is it only in the new lands beyond 


oF the sea that the problem of restricting: 


nearer home. + migration of the non-English-speaking 
people is beginning to be recognised as a burning 
question. Here, in London, the continually 
increasing influx of destitute and undesirable: 
foreigners is converting whole districts in London 
into a region as un-English as Warsaw. London 
is the heart of the Empire. There is a non-English 
canker at the core of this Imperial heart. London 
is one of the most overcrowded places in the world, 
but we are allowing hundreds and thousands of the 
most undesirable of Continental outcasts to increase 
the crowding. Our island, already too small for the 
teeming population of its own prolific race, is now 
becoming the dumping-ground for the overflow of the 
Ghettos of Europe. The pauper foreigner, who is 
alien in race, in language, and in religion, is 
to the East End all that the Heathen Chinee 
appears to the imagination of the Californian 
and the Australian. We are exporting our crofters, 
and carefully arranging for the transfer of the 
cream of our rural population to continents 
over-sea, and then, at the same time, we are filling 
up our slums with outcasts from Poland and 
Germany. To put it on the lowest ground— 
we are stocking the ancient breeding-place of our 
Imperial family with a mongrel horde of semi-Asiatics 
who cannot speak our language, who do not under- 
stand our laws, and who have no part or lot in our 
civilisation. 
wii At this moment, when. Lord Dunraven 
Millionaire and Mr. Arnold White are celebrating 
Moses. their May-Day by a Conference at West- 
minster Palace Hotel, which aims at the exclusion 
of the destitute aliens from England, a gigantic 
scheme -has been proposed by Baron Hirsch to 
transfer the harassed millions of Israel from South- 
Eastern Europe to South America. Baron Hirsch 
is the supreme type of the unscrupulous speculator. 
He is as near a prototype of the great robber barons 
of the American railroads as Europe can produce. 
He “spoils the Egyptians,” or rather the Turks, and 
now, having amassed a fortune estimated at twenty 
to thirty millions, he proposes to tithe it for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a new Exodus. It is stated 
that he has put down three millions sterling as a 
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beginning, and that Mr. Arnold White has been 
commissioned to play the part of Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh, and spy out the Promised Land. One 
thing is certain. Mr. White will not discover the 
new Canaan in old England. He is desirous, above 
all things, of deflecting the migration of destitute 
aliens from our shores to lands where they can be 
planted out on the soil with room to live and thrive, 
I confess to some degree of curiosity to see how the 
Russian Pharaoh will welcome the proposal of the 
Millionaire Moses. Madame Novikoff has departed to 
her estate in Southern Russia, leaving behind her a 


THE SHIFTING OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
The shaded areas denote the places where the population has diminished 
in the last ten years. 
pamphlet on the question, which would seem to 
imply that the Muscovite would be only too glad to 
be rid of the Semitic parasite. But when it comes to 
the point, I suspect the Tzar, like his prototype, will 
find plentiful excuses to refuse to let the Children of 
Israel go. Still the master of many millions, the 
lords of finance, have many methods of persuasion 

not less efficacious than the Ten Plagues. 
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This is census year with the world. 
Ss . 

Every week brings us some fresh sta- 

tistical result arrived at by the enumera- 

tors of the census of the United States. On the night 

of April 5th the census was taken in the United 

Kingdom, and will result in an estimated total of 

29,700,000, or more than three millions increase. 

The returns of Austria- Hungary, published ‘last 

month, give the population as 41,171,190, excluding 

Bosnia, an increase in ten years of 3,250,000. In 

Lower Bengal tke total has risen from 694 to 74 

millions, and in Lower Burmah from 3,730,000 

to 4,430,000, the increase 

respectively being 4,500,000 

and 700,000, the smaller 

total representing a rise of 

nearly 19 per cent, India has 

grown from 255,000,000 to 

285,000,000. The newcomers 

on this planet recently counted, 

or about to be counted, make up 

a population of a very respect- 

able State— English, 3,000,000 ; 

United Hungary, 3,250,000; the 

United States, 12,000,000; India,. 

30,000,000. Here we have an addition 

of 48,000,000 in the last ten years, 

with more to follow. The figures be- 

wilder one. At the Norman Conquest: 

the estimated population of England was 

but 2,150,000. Since 1871 the new- 

comers in England and Wales exceed the 

entire population of the nation when it 

colonised America, crushed the Armada, 

shore off the head of Charles the First, and 

established the liberties of England. The 

whole population of England for which Mar!- 

borough had to depend for the soldiers of 

Blenheim and Ramilies was only six millions, a 

little more than the present population of Greater 

London, and less than the roll-call of the new- 

comers of the last twenty years. But among the 

four millions of Elizabeth's time there was a Shake- 

Speare ; among the five millions who were subjects of the 

Stuarts there was a Cromwell. Among the six 

millions who have been added to the population 

of England and Wales since 1871, is there any one 

worth counting? It is as yet too soon to say. 

Certain it is that if there is, it is the one or the two 

who are at present lost in the indistinguishable 

millions who will be remembered. But the enume- 

ration of these diamonds of the homan mine is a 

task for which even Sir Brydges Henniker is unequal. 


New-comer: 
into the 
world. 
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Vast as has been the increase of our 
population, it shows no sign as yet of 
exceeding the means of subsistence. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the Budget’speech of 
Mr. Goschen, than the evidence which he produced to 
prove that, nctwithstanding the financial crisis of last 


The-Budget. 


year, the general well-being never stood higher than 


it stands to - day. 


all men in the world—Mr. Goschen, who could not 
be induced to enfranchise the rural householder for 
fear that the new electorate might favour Socialist 
legislation. After this, who dare predict that Lord 
Salisbury may not some day establish Home Rule, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury take the lead in 
carrying out the programme of the Liberation 
Society ? 





Our people have 
more to eat now than 
when they were only 
half as thick upon 
the ground. When 
the income-tax was 
first imposed, a penny 
in the pound only 
realised £500,000, 
now it brings in 
£2,300,000. Wages 
are higher, employ- 
ment is more regular, 
and food is cheaper 
than it has been for 
years past, and as a 
natural consequence 
our people eat more, 
drink more, and 
smoke more than 
they have ever done ; 
and Mr. Goschen, as 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has a 
ninety-million Bud. 
get with a_ two- 
million surplus. In 
order to make life 
scill more easy for 
the workman, and to 
ensure more 
thoroughly that po- 
pular culture of the 
brain which enables 
him to make a living 
in the face of the 
continually increas- 
ing competition, he 
has established Free Education! That is the great 
landmark of progress which has to be chronicled 
this month. On and after the 1st of September 
next the English people will have that free school- 
ing which half a dozen years since was regarded 
as the vain dream of impracticable Radicals. And 
this, too, has been granted by Mr. Goschen, of 





Lrom a photo by} 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Population Ever is 
mS af where the 
question 
of population, and 
the related question 
of feeding that popu- 
lation, preoccupies 
the attention of the 
world’s rulers. They 
may not say much 
about it, but it un- 
derlies all their 
thoughts and all 
their actions. Take, 
for instance, the 
most remarkable 
series of 
which President 
Harrison has_ been 
delivering in his tour 
through Texas and 
the South-West. His 
like a 
paraphrase of the 
words of the Psal- 
mist: “TI will divide 
Shechem, and mete 
out the valley of 
Succoth. Gilead is 
Manasseh is 


speeches 





words read 


mine, 
mine, Ephraim also 
is the strength of 
mine head, Judah is 
my lawgiver, Moab 
is my washpot, over 
Edom will I cast 
my shoe, over Phil- 
istia will I triumph.” 
For President Harrison, looking out from Texas over 
the Southern hemisphere, proclaims that all the 
markets of all the republics are “ naturally one.” The 
goods of the United States gre to be ferried across 
the Nicaragua Canal under the Stars and Stripes ; 
and her shipping, under the protection of her recon- 
structed navy, is to crowd all the harbours of half the 








_ Chancellor, of Dublin, 
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world. The Americans, like the Boers in the Trans- 

vaal, where a family feels crowded if there are neigh- 

bours within ten miles, are beginning to find them- 

selves too much cramped for room in the United States. 

They must expand. Eastward and westward they 

can expand no more, for the Atlantic and the Pacific 

cannot be mapped out into homesteads. Northward 

and southward, then, the star of Empire must take its 
way. Canada is to be severely left alone for a 
time, to learn the error of its way in refusing to 
elect advocates of unrestricted free trade with the 
States, while all the energy of the expansive forces of 
the Union is to be directed southward. The 
Nicaragua Canal is to give Americans a short cut to 
Peru and Chili, while a network of commercial 
treaties will gradually establish an American Zoll- 

verein from the North Pole to Cape Horn. 
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The same phenomena as was witnessed 
in the United States of America have 
been very conspicuous last month in the 
regions which will hereafter be known as the United 
States of South Africa. For there, also, imperial- 
minded politicians are busy forecasting future devel- 
opment, with about as little regard for the suscepti- 
bilities of the Portuguese, who are in possession, as 
President Harrison or his successors would show to the 
Latinised mongrels of South America, whose politics 
seldom rise beyond the dignity of incipient insurrection, 
relieved from time to time by occasional blood-letting. 
During April, thecrisis whichis chronic in south-eastern 
Africa between the Portuguese and the British became 
acute. The cause was the long-continued rains which 


The Rains 
in South 
Africa. 
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cut off t].2 communications between the new pos- 
sessors of the land of Ophir and their remote base in 
the Cape Colony. Seldom have there been such 
rains as the semi-Noachian deluge which last 
month cut off the pioneers of the Chartered 
Company from the Cape by a network of heavy 
torrents, impassable marshes, and improvised lakes. 
It became indispensable that communication 
should be opened up with Mashonaland from the 
Indian Ocean. Sir John Willoughby set out 
with steamers and lighters to make his way up 
the River Pungwe. The free navigation of the 
river had been agreed to by Portugal in the modus 
wivend ; but as some of Mr. Rhodes’s men had under- 
taken the duty of taking care of some Portuguese 
stores at Massi Kessi, which lies outside the 
boundaries of the Chartered Company, the Portu- 
guese officials corked up the Pungwe with their gun- 
boats, and prepared to sink Sir Jehn Willoughby’s 
little flotilla, if they persisted in pushing up the 
river, by the summary process of the cannon. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, foiled by the Portu- 
guese, telegraphed urgently for a British 
gunboat to uncork the Pungwe. Lord 
Salisbury was currently reported to have said that he 
would see Mr. Rhodes further first. Whereupon 
there was fierce wrath at Cape Town, and dismay at 
the Board of the British Chartered Company. What 
exactly took place does not quite clearly appear, but 
after a few days of vigorous objurgations, with audible 
mutterings in the Cape papers that if the Union 
Jack could be hauled down with impunity by the 
Portuguese on the Pungwe, it might become a ques- 
tion how soon to haul it down at Cape Town, the 
news appeared in the papers that a great Boer trek 
was being organised from the Transvaal. Five 
thousand Boers—so the story ran—were mustering 
on the Limpopo in order to'make a new exodus north- 
ward to the Zambesi in June. They were to occupy 
all the Eastern edge of the Mashonaland plateau, and 
thrust a belt of Boer farms from the Transvaal to the 
Zambesi. For a moment there was indecision. 
What was this trek? Was it invited by the Portu- 
guese, or was it the second card of Mr. Rhodes? 
There was much to be said in favour of the latter 
theory. If Lord Salisbury would not clear the 
Portuguese out of the Pungwe, the task had better 
be undertaken by a Boer Republic than by any one 
else. With that Republic Mr. Rhodes might make 
terms; through it, he might make war on Portugal, 
as Russia made war on Turkey in 1876 through 
Servia. It might, moreover, help to sweeten the 
Cape Dutch towards the Pungwe route. So 


The wrath 
0 
Mr. Rhodes. 
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many and so obvious are the advantages of having 
a buffer state as an independent fighting ally, 
through whom war can be waged on the principles 
of limited liability, that we shall probably hear of 
this proposed trek whenever Downing Street flags in 
seconding the efforts of Mr. Rhodes. For the moment 
the success of the trek telegram was complete. Lord 
Salisbury promised to send three warships to uncork 
the Pungwe, the Portuguese promised to allow Sir 
John Willoughby to go up the river in peace, Mr. 
Rhodes promised to hand over the stores at Massi 
Kessi to the Portuguese, and President Kruger pro- 
mised to “damp” the trek, and so everything has 
gone well so far for all. It is a curious political 
version of the old nursery rhyme about the old 
woman whose pig would not go over the stile, and 
who appealed in vain to all and sundry to help 
her in her dilemma, until at last she succeeded in 
bribing the cat to eat the mouse, when at once the 
whole train of circumstances was set in motion which 
at last enabled her to gain her end. Mr. Rhodes has 
got his pig over the stile this time; but the attempt 
to rouse Downing Street involved too much effort, 
and too many collateral arrangements, to bode well 
for the future relations between London and Cape 
Town. 


Mr. Rhodes Mr. Rhodes, fresh from the lionising of 
anand the | London—which he told me was much 

Bond. ore tiring than picking oakum or doing 
treadmill—made a speech on his arrival at the Cape 
to the Africander Bond, which has been fortunately 
reported pretty fully in the English papers. Mr. 
Rhodes posed as an Africander of the Africanders. 
Oh, that blessed word, Africander! It is a word to 
conjure with in South Africa. What would it not 
be worth to us over here if we could but hit upon 
a word which would serve the same purpose as a 
link between the English and the Irish? Mr. Rhodes 
is a practical statesman who thinks of his ultimate 
end always, sut who constantly looks at the 
practical problen.s of the day through a microscope. 
He steers by the pole star, but he tacks warily 
hither and thither, casting the lead as he goes, 
and setting his sails to catch every breathful 
of wind that blows. Only those who know his 
goal can appreciate his tactics. His present objec- 
tive is the conciliation of the Dutch. Everything 
short of his great end must be sacrificed to that. 
Without that he can do nothing. As a storm-tossed 
mariner will, if need be, lighten his ship by making 
jettison of his cargo, to prevent both ship and cargo 
going to the bottom, so there is nothing Mr. Rhodes 
will not be ready to throw overboard to keep 
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the English-speaking world in union. And rightly 
so. For if his great policy were to miscarry, 
South Africa, which is the keystone of the 
Imperial arch, would be in imminent danger of 
beginning that anarchy of Colonial Republics which 
would have been created in America if the fathers 
of the Constitution a hundred years ago had not 
foreseen that federation was the indispensable con- 
dition of the peace of the continent. 


For some time past the British Empire 
has been in a condition of unwonted 
peace. The gates of our temple of 
Janus have seldom been closed for so many months 
as they have been since the present Administration 
took office. Last month, however, we had no fewer 
than three little wars going on on three frontiers of 
the Indian Empire. One punitive expedition carried 
fire and sword into the valleys of the Miranzai tribes 
in the extreme north-west; while at the other 
extremity of our Asiatic possessions General Wolseley 
hunted the Burmese Tsawba across the Chinese 
boundary. Far more serious, however, than either 
Miranzai expedition or Burmese operations, has 
been the disaster which overwhelmed a small British 
force at Manipur. Manipur is a small independent 
State, lying among the hills between India and 
Burmah, whose affairs are in the hands of its own 
people, subject to the tutelage of a British Resident. 
Of late, however, the Senaputty or Jubraj, who 
seems to be the real ruler of Manipur, seems to have 
taken too seriously the Home Rule permitted to 
native States on the confines of India, and ventured 
to depose the Maharajah, replacing him by another 
who was more to his liking. This was held to exceed 
the limits of permissible self-government, and Mr. 
Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, with a body- 
guard of 450 Ghoorkas, with forty rounds of cart- 
ridge per man, and no artillery, set out for the capital 
of Manipur in the middle of March, in order to 
arrest the Senaputty, and banish him for a term of 
years. Mr. Grimwood, the Resident at the capital, was 
never consulted on the subject, and it seems evident 
from the subsequent disclosures that if possible he 
would have restrained Mr. Quinton from so high- 
handed an exercise of suzerain power. 


Frontier 
Wars in 
India. 


Mr. Quinton took his own way. He 

pag nan resisted the expostulations of the Resi- 
dent, and set about carrying out his plans 

for the seizure of the Senaputty. He was invited toa 
Durbar, and troops were told off to arrest him as he 
left the reception. Unfortunately for the success of 
a plan which savoured somewhat disagreeably of 
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treachery against a de fucto 
ruler whose hospitality we were 
enjoying, the Senaputty sus- 
pected the trap, and pleaded 
sickness. Then it was resolved 
to seize him in his palace. He 
had 8,000 men, with four 
pieces of artillery. We had 
450 Ghoorkas without artillery. 
Anglo-Indians, however, never 
count their enemies, and the 
attack was delivered with some 
blundering, but with much 
gallantry, and for a time was 
successful. We seized the 
palace, but the Senaputty, who 
had escaped, directed a vigorous 
counter attack upon the Resi- 
dency. All dayfighting went on. 
Ammunition running short, we 
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[6y Winu.w and Grove, 
MR. QUINTON. 


From a photo] 


had to evacuate the Palace and hold on to the 
Residency, into which shell, fired at short range, 
began to crash. After four hours of heavy fire, 
Mr. Quinton decided to try and make terms, as 
resistance was evidently hopeless. ‘They had only 
fifteen rounds of ammunition left, and although 
they might have fought their way out, as the 
remnant subsequently did, Mr. Quinton decided 


MR. F. ST. CLAIR GRIMWOOD. 


to treat. The Chief, the 
Colonel, the Resident, the 
Secretary, and the Assistant- 
Commissioner and on eofficer, 
all went out at half-past eight. 
What. passed is not exactly 
known, beyond the fact that 
they were asked to surrender 
and give up their arms. They 
refused, and were cut down. 
The attack was resumed on 
the Residency, where the 
Resident’s wife was in charge 
of the wounded. For two hours 
the merciless pounding with 
shot and shell went on, and 
then the order was given to 
retreat. The small column, 
almost without officers, carry- 
sixteen wounded, and 
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protecting Mrs. Grimwood —-who was _ barefoot, 
with a sprained ankle and a wounded arm— 
fought its way down for eight days to British 
territory, bringing with it the sad. tale of the 
“terrible retribution enacted for an act of high- 
handed folly. There were only two cartridges left 
when they reached the British outposts, one being 
reserved to save Mrs. Grimwood from falling alive 
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into the hands of the enemy. For a moment there 
was something like a panic ; but when Lieut. Grant, 
with a handful of men, stemmed the Manipuri army 
at Thobal, people even in London newspaper offices 
found time to reflect that all the Manipuris in the 
world would not fill a town as large as Birmingham, 
and that the incident was only serious as illustrating 
the perils of a frontier policy where high-handed 
intervention is inadequately supported by material 
force. The Indian Government, to avenge Mr. Quin 
ton’s death, occupied Manipur. Three columns, 
entering from different points, converged on the 
capital. There was a small fight on the Thobal road, 
then resistance ceased, and the deserted capital was 
occupied on April 26th, without opposition. It is a 


bad business from first to last, and bears a curious 
resemblance in many points to the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1883. 


— 
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It is a far cry from China to Peru; it is 

_ Chilian ajmost as far from Manipur to Chili. 
aval War. a 

These, however, are the two points where 
the peace of the world has been seriously disturbed 
last month. The revolt against President Balmaceda’s 
authority has met with its first serious check. The 
insurgents have control of the Chilian ironclads, while 
the President keeps up the naval fight as best he can 
by tugs and torpedo boats, aided by the heavy guns 
of the forts. Until April the ironclads had the best 
of it. They smashed two of their assailants with 
shells, but in April the torpedo boats had a terrible 
revenge. After considerable fencing they succeeded 
in sinking the Blanco Encelada with a Whitehead 
torpedo. The ironclad was blown up, and almost all 
her crew went down with her. The ironclad and the 
torpedo boat were both built in Great Britain. Eng- 
lishmen made the torpedo, English officers and engi- 
neers are engaged in both squadrons, and an English 
Admiral hovers around the combatants with an Eng- 
lish fleet, rescuing as many victims as possible from 
a watery grave. 


The noblest German of them all has passed 
peacefully away. Moltke, the supreme 
embodiment of the military science of our 
time, died almost painlessly on the night of the 24th 
April, in the ninety-first year of his age. “ When 
I die,” he had remarked a few days before, “I should 
‘lesire to be called away suddenly,” and he had his 
wish. He played his last game of whist, winning the 
thirteen tricks of the rubber each and all himself, the 
same evening. In the afternoon he had attended 
the sitting of the Upper Chamber of the Prussian 
Diet, and had walked home alone. His natural force 
was not abated, nor had his ninety years in the least 
impaired the clearness of his intellect or the vigour 
of his health. Active, alert, diligent to the last, he 
dropped dead in the traces “from sudden stoppage 
of the heart’s action.” Thus passed to his rest the 
greatest scientific soldier of our age. “I have lost 
an army,” was the cry of the Kaiser when he received 
the telegram, and there were few Germans who did 
not feel that the shield and the buckler of the 
Fatherland had momentarily slipped from their 
grasp. But it was only for a moment. Perhaps the 
supreme merit of Von Moltke lies in the fact that he 
had so elaborated the war machine that its efficiency 
will not even be momentarily impaired by his death. 
What a contrast between the blustering Mars who 
was the war god of our ancestors, and this calm, 
reserved, and studious Alchemist of Victory! Fight- 
ing is but sorry business; but since Cain killed Abel 
there has probably never been such a perfect embodi- 
ment of all that men have learnt to regard as the 
highest in patriotic duty, in military genius, and in 
statesmanlike foresight. There is no second Moltke, 
nor is there likely to be. Not even the lusty vigour 
of the German race is capable of producing so perfect 
a flower of ideal soldierhood twice in a century. 


Moltke. 


The somewhat sluggish development of 
Assassination ,... . * 4 : 
as an 2ftairs in the East was marked by a tragic 
argument. incident at the close of March, when M. 
Beltcheff, the Bulgarian Minister of Finance, was 
shot through the heart as he was leaving the Town 
Park in the evening in company with M. Stambuloff. 
The Prime Minister walked on the left of M. 
Beltcheff, and the assassins, believing that the right- 
hand man was the most important, shot M. Beltcheff 
instead of M. Stambuloff. It is one of those blunders 
that are apt to occur when argument is conducted by 
revolvers. Many arrests were made, and every party 
made haste to blame its most hated rival for the 
useless crime. The favourite Bulgarian theory is 
that the assassination was planned by Bendereff, 
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M. BELTCHEFF. 


aided by Russian roubles, to avenge Panitza’s execu- 
tion and to open a door for Russian intervention. 
The killing of the wrong man has so far spoiled the 
assassin’s game by strengthening M. Stambuloff’s 
position, that the Moscow Gazette maintains that he 
must have contrived the killing of his colleague to 
serve his own ends. 


There is but little to report in home 
Home Affairs. affairs. The internecine feud between 

Mr. Parnell and the Irish Church con- 
tinues. At Sligo Mr. Parnell was badly beaten at 
the polls, but at Thurles his admirers stoned a pro- 
cession of priests that went to demonstrate to the 
Archbishop of Cashel their detestation of their 
quondam leader. Mr. Parnell has done nothing to 
redeem his pledge to appeal to his constituents; and 
the scene in which Mr. Maurice Healy taunted him 
in the House with the fact that he dare not put his 
pretensions to the test was one of those dramatic 
scenes which inflict a fatal blow upon the prestige of 
politicians. Mr, Balfour has been laboriously forcing 
his Irish Land Bill through the House; and no fewer 
than half a dozen by-elections have afforded the 
constituencies an opportunity of showing that the 
flowing tide is no longer running to the Liberal 
high-water mark of 1885, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Veen = English politics two strangely diverse 
ue in : 
Laat oe currents are strongly marked. One is 
the tendency to an austere puritanism, 

showing itself in many ways, but chiefly in the direc- 
tion of legislative attempt to restrict the sale of 
drink and to suppress the opium trade. Sir Joseph 
Pease’s resolution demanding the prohibition of the 
opium trade with China has been carried by the 
House of Commons—a barren victory, no doubt, but 
one full of significance. The law against the Sunday 
sale of drink in Ireland is to be made permanent and 
extended to the whole of the country. Sunday 
closing is to be applied to Wales. Only in England 
the publicans hold their own. But even in England 
the decision in the Wakefield case warns them that 
magistrates have a right to refuse to renew their 
licences at discretion; and not even the resolution in 
the House affirming the justice of compensation, can 
reassure uneasy Boniface as to his threatened capital. 
Side by side with this straining towards a purer and 
more ascetic life may be seen the most lawless defiance 
of the elementary principles of public decency and of 
human morality. 

The Hurlbert case, the prosecution of 
Captain Verney for procuration, the issue 
of a warrant against Mr. De Cobain, 
the attempted suicide of a Liberal candidate accused 


Vice in 
Legislators. 





M. STAMBULOFF. 
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of a similar offence, illustrate the existence of 
a@ seamy underside to our civilisation and our 
morality, which is too often ignored. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for the permanent interests of the home 
and the family, Sir Charles Dilke’s attempt to 
force himself back into public life compels all 
serious men and women to consider whether, in the 
interests of the decencies, if not of the moralities, of 
human intercourse, definite legislative measures 
should not be taken to expel from positions of 
public trust criminals guilty of such offences as 
those with which he and Captain Verney stand 
accused. Of course there is a difference between the 
two accusations, but the difference, oddly enough, is 
altogether in favour of the man whose guilt, 
if proved, will condemn him to prison and 
banish him from Parliament. Yet if, by the 
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From Fhoto) (6y Bassano, 
MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 


Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, Captain 
Verney’s alleged offence can be made so criminal that 
even the man of the world admits it should bar him 
from public life, is it not possible by a similar 
measure so to educate the public conscience as to 
make Sir Charles Dilke’s offence an equally fatal bar 
to his reappearance at St. Stephen’s? Thus the law is 
a schoolmaster to bring men to a higher appreciation 
of a righteous life. Mr. Justice Fitzjames Stephen, 
who last month retired from the Bench which he had 
strengthened rather than adorned, was a sturdy 
believer in the need for enforcing the love of virtue 
by a salutary fear of the punishment which he 
thought ought to be attached to wrong-doing. The 
story told of him that he reassured his orthodox 
father-in-law by declaring that whatever else he 
doubted he thoroughly believed in hell, may be in- 
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vented, but it illustrates his favourite doctrine, which, 
unfortunately, is only enforced against women, while 
men are often allowed to go scot free. 


On Monday and Tuesday, April 13th 
and 14th, Bradford was the scene of a 
couple of disturbances of a serious nature. 
In the centre of the town, near the Town Hall, is a 
little concrete common properly known as Town Hall 
Square, but more popularly called Dockers’ Square. 
Here Temperance people and Salvationists have held 
meetings, and a meeting of strike hands was ar- 
ranged for Sunday afternoon, April 12th, but the 
Borough authorities forbade the meeting. No 
meeting was held, but on the following days crowds 
collected upon the disputed Square, disorderly scenes 
ensued, and rioters were arrested. During the latter 
half of the week rumour was at work, and “ infor- 
mation ” was given to the authorities that a party of 
Socialists was coming from Leeds, and contingents 
from many other towns, to hold a meeting by force. 
Thereupon the authorities reinforced themselves with 
hussars from Leeds, and police from Leeds, Hudders- 
field, and other towns, in addition to the local soldiery, 
police, special constables, and firemen, all of whom 
were called up. Sunday, April 19th, was the day when 
the trouble was dreaded. Thirty thousand indig- 
nant people met, and were addressed from three plat- 
forms. By bugle signal the resolution of condemna- 
tion was put to the meeting from the three platforms 
simultaneously, and carried unanimously. Not a 
policeman was present, and no damage was done. 
The principal, and perhaps the only real, lesson that 
can be drawn from the affair is that the people are 
their own best police, and that more danger is likely 
to be caused by checking, or even appearing to check, 
freedom of speech or action, than by giving such 
liberty as may even seem to run to license. 

E The closing days of April saw the end of 
the Bradford the Manningham Mills strike—an indus- 

Strike. trial struggle which has been in some 
respects without parallel in the history of the war 
between capital and labour. ~ Four thousand five 
hundred hands, without union or any form of or- 
ganisation, struck work for the purpose of resisting a 
reduction of wages which affected 1,100 of their 
number. For nineteen weeks they continued the 
struggle, and it is difficult to know whether the stolid 
persistent endurance of the strikers, or the generous 
support that was accorded to them by the working 
classes in all parts of the country, is the more 
noteworthy. At the end of nineteen weeks the 
strikers surrendered unconditionally—starved out. 
The most notable feature of the strike was. the 
practical rejection by both sides of all offers 
and suggestions of arbitration. Both sides were 
resolute and stubborn ; both sides fought to win, and 
quarter was neither asked nor offered by either. As 
a result, the hands have lost an amount of wages 
which is stated by ‘the directors as amounting to 
£42,000, while the loss to the firm it is impossible to 
estimate. 


Rioting. 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Mar. 31. International Congress of 
opened in Paris. 

Italian Minister at Washington presetts his 
letters of recall. 

April 1. The Bonaparte family meet at Turin, 
and formally recognise Prince Victor as 
their head. 

(German Surgical Cougress opens at Berlin. 

Australasian Federation Convention adopts 
title of ‘‘ Constitution of the Cummon- 
wealth of Australia,” and agree that the 
Governor-General shall be appointed by 
the Queen. 

Strike uf London Cabdrivers (S. and T. Co.) 

Riot of Surikers at Morew.od (Peuuisyl- 
vania. 

3. Au>tralian Convention rejects the one man 

one vote principle. 

4. International Coufe.ence of Miners passes a 

resolution asking the Governments cf 
Eu ope for an International Cunveution 
t» decree an e ght hours dty, and con- 
clud s its sittings. 

Sir Coarles Tupper returns to Washington 
after consultation with the Cabinet. 

Australian Conventi»n passes clause pro- 
posing to pay members of the Federal 
Parliament. 

4. Lieutenant Grant repulses 3,000 Manipuris 
near Thobal. 

Spanish Goverament presents the Senat: 
with its scheme of social reform. 

Reciprocity negotiations at Washington be- 
tween Canadian delegates and Mr. Blaine 
brokea off. Sir C. Tupper returns to 
London. 

‘News received of rising among the Chins in 
Upper Burmah. 

Countess of Zetland and Miss Balfour start 
on a tour of enquiry into aistress in the 
West of Ireland. 

Formal retirement of Mr. Justice Stephen. 

. Confirmation received by the India Office 

of the massacre of the British Commis- 
sioner and Staff in Assam. 

11. Austrian Reichsra'h opens. 

News received at New York of the capture 
of Arica aud Tacna by the insurgents. 

43. Strike rioting in Bradford. Military called 
out. 

Meeting of 1epresentative Nonconformists 
tv consider the Nonconformist Marriage 
Bill. 

44. Announcement in Queen's Bench of ar- 
rangement of terms between the Po t- 
master-General and the Messenger Com- 
panies. 

300 Manipuris defeated by Captain Pres- 
geave’s force at Paleh. 

Mr. Blaine replies to the Italian Premier 
relative to the lynching at New Orleans. 

46. Force of 11,000 men advance from Konima 
t» Manipur. 

First ballot at Geestemiinde results in 
Prince Bismarck’s return. 

47. General Foster leaves Madrid en route for 
America with text of agre>ment of reci- 
procity between the United States, Cub:, 
and Puerto Rico. 

18. a state ap Force advances 

iranzais and puts them to rout. 

Britis: steamer conveying Willoughby 
Expedition to Mashonaland fired on by 
the Portuguese. 

Captain Verney, M.P., brought up at Bow 
Street, charged under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. 

20. Miranzais attacked by Expeditionary Force 
and dispersed. One hundred and fifty of 
the enemy killed. 

Riot of Newfoundland fishermen. 

Homerton Fever Hospital Inquiry con- 
cluded. ; 

21. Annual Meeting of the Primrose League in 
Covent Garden Theatre. - 

22. Decree of the Czar ordering the expulsion 

of Jews from the limits of the Govern- 
ment of Moscow issued, 

-23. Explosion of magazine near Rome. 

24. Miranzai rising subdued 

Spanish Budget. Deficit of 19,000,000 
pesetas. 4 

Engagement at Manipur. Severe fighting. 

Supreme Cour; of the United States 

adjourns bearing of Sayward case till 

October 19th. 
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25. Consecration of Drs. Randall Davidson and 
Creighton as Bish of Rochester and 





Peterborough. 

Meeting of Committee for Defence of French 
Exportation prvtests againss proposed 
Protectionist customs ducs. 

28, Three British columns reach Manipur. 

Queen leaves Grasse. 

Funeral of Count v. Moltke in Berlin. 

County Council grants permission to place 
a band on Hampstead Heath on Suuday 
evenings during summer. 

Chinese Minister at Washington informs 
Mr. Blaine that the Emperor of China 
eeclines to receive Mr. Blair as United 
States representative. 

UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 

OTHERWISE. 

Mar. 31. Lieutenant Ryder at the Danish Royal 
Geographical Society, explaining his iu- 
tended expedition to ths east coast of 
Greenland. 

April - ha Henry James at Belfast, on Home 


ule. 
2. Mr. Chamberlain at Portsmouth, on Home 
Rule and social reform. 
3. Mr. Matthews at Birmingbam, on Lord 

Salisbury’s foreign policy. 

Sir Henry James at the Guildhall, London- 
derry, on Mr. Gladstone's proposed Home 
Rule Bill. 

6. Lord Dufferin’s Rectorial Address at St. 
udrews. 
7. Senor Canovas states in the Cortes that the 
, Spanish Government was willing to join 
avy international agreement to regulate 
the hou:s of labour. 

10. Tne Lord Chancellor at Harrow on the past 
policy of the Government and the Labour 
Commission. 

11. The Austrian Emperor on the desire it 
Europe for the maintenance of peace, and 
the readjustment of Austria’s politico- 
commercial relations with foreign states. 

Lord R. Churchill to the Paddington 
Parliament on the value of such bodies, 
and on South Africa as a field for emigra- 


29. 


tion. 

13. Sir R. Temple, M.P., at the Westminster 
Town H:ll on agitating the question of 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women at 
the General Election, 

19. President Harrison at Galve ton, Texas, on 
freer and clser commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the other 
Republics ot America, and the develog- 
ment of the American Navy and merchant 
serv ce. 

21. Mr. Chamberlain at. Birmingham on the 
impossibility of a suitable scheme of 
Home Rule, and on nat‘ona‘ insurance 
provision. 

Lord Salisbury at the annual meeting of the 
Primrose League. 

£4. Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on Free 

Educa: ion. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Aprill4. House reas:embles. Lord Knuts- 
ford, in reply to Lod Kimberley, dis- 
claims intention of pushing 01 second 
reading of Newfoundland Fisheries Bill 
or cf opposition to the hearing of dele- 
gates at toe Bar of the House. 

16. Lord Chancellor replies to a quevion re 
the Jackson cise. Marriage Acts Amend- 
ment Bill read a second time. 

17. Lord Knutsford states that Newfound- 
Jand delegates would be. heard before 
second readingvof Fisheries Bill. 

20. Electoral Disabilities Remcval Bill through 
Commit*ee. : 

21. Merchandise Marks Améndment Bill read a 
second time, Electo al Disabilities Removal 
Bill read a third time. 

23. Petition presented from Newfoundland 
Legislature against Fisheries Bill. Dele- 
gates heard at the Bar of the House, Sir 
W. Whiteway setting forth views of 
Newfoundland on the action of the 
ee Government. Lord Salisbury 
makes statement as to the friendly atti- 

tude of Portugal with regard to the 

Pungwee incident, and announces des- 

patch of three gun-boats to the Pungwee 

river. 


24. Lord Knutsford, replies to a question om 
the congested districts of Scotland, 
27. Newfoundland Fisheries Bill, second reading 
Lor1 Knutsford, Lord Kimberley, and. 
Lord Salisbury. Bill read a second time. 
28. Savings Banks Bill read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

6. House reassembles. Mr. W. H. Smith, in 
reply toa question, states that no com- 
munication bad been received trom the 
French Government in connecti n with 
the Newfoundiand Question regard ng our 
occupation of Egypt. Sir J. Fergusson 
«xplains the rise of the Manipur incident. 
Supply—Civil-Service Estimates. 

7. (Morning.) The Postmaster-General an- 
nouncesa scheme for registration »nd com- 
pensation for loss of inland packeges to 
commence. June Ist. Savings Banks Bill 
and Merchandise Marks Bill read third time. 
Debate on Mr, Ritchie's Public Health Law 
(London) Amendment Bill and Consolida- 
tion Bill, Bills read second time, a d re- 
ferred to Standing Committee «n Law. 

8. Debate on Close Time for Hares Bill. Divi- 
sion, 124 to 64. Bill read a second time. 

9. Debate on nomination of Scotch Private 
Bill Procedure Select Committee resumed. 
Names agreed to. Resolu:ion reported 
placing Land Commissioners’ salaries on 
Consolidated Fund. Amendment by Mr. 
Fowler that salaries be paid annually by 
Parliament rejected by 180 to 142, and 
Resolution agreed to by 175 to 116. Jrish 
Land Purchase Biil in Committee. 

10. (Morning) Mr. Smith announces names of 
members of Royal Lab. ur Commission. 
Mr. J. McCarthy asks leave to move ad- 
journment of the House to discuss Mr. 
Davitt’s exclusion from the Commission. 
Irish Land Purchase Bili in Committee. 
Discussion on Mr. Labouchere’s Amend- 
ment to omit the guarantee proposed by 
first clause. Closure carried by 216 to 157. 
Amendment rejected, 232 to 138. (Even- 
ing) Resolution by Sir J. Pease condemn- 
ing Indian Opium Revenue carried, 
160 to 130. Amendment that this country 
reimburse loss to Indian Government 
talked out. 

13. Jrish Land Bill in Committee. Amendment . 
that quarterly returns of particulars of 
advances shou ( be laid before Parliament 
accepted in principle by Mr. Balfour. 

14. (Morn ng) Bill to amend the Law of Divorce, 
brought in hy D-. Hunter and read a first 
time. Irish Land Purchase Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

15. Dehat2 on seed reading /rish Sunday 
Closing Bill. Rejectior of Bill moved by 
Mr. Flynn. Afier speeches ty Sir G. 
Treve yan, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Parnell, ana Mr. Balfour, amendment 
rejected by 248 to94. Closure applied, and 
Bull read a second time. 

16... /rish Land Bill in Committee. Amendment 
by Mr. Morley, requiring consent of future 
county councils to advances. Mr. B./four 
and Mr. Parnell. Debwe adjourned. 

(Morning) Debate on Mr. Morley’s amend- 


~ 
~1 


ment resumed by Mr. S xton. Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Healy, Mr. Parnell. Amend- 
ment rejected by 247 to 170. (Evening) 


Motion by Earl Cowpton for Select 
Committee to enquire into the admini- 
tration of the Post Office. Statement by 
Postmaster-General. Motion rejected by 
163 to 93. 

20. Mr. Smith, repiying to questions, states 
that it would be impossib.eto put repre- 
sentatives for interests concerned on the 
Labour Commission, and that the Guvern- 
ment did not consider Mr. Davitt quali- 
fied as a member. Jrish Land Bill in Com- 
mittee. Mr. Labouchere’s motion for 
rejection cf first clause agreed ty by 247 
to.126. 

21. (Merning) Debate on Mr. Seymour Keay’'s 
amendment to second clause of Irish 
Land Bill resumed Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Gladstone. Ameadment rejected by 205 
to 158. (Evening) Count out. 

22. Motion for second reading of Bill to enable 
Nonconformists to acquire freehold of 

laces of worship by compensation. 
r. Matthews. Bill read second time after 
division, 218 to 110. 











23. Budget Night. Surplus of 
21,758,000 to be devoted to free 
oe “Youthful Offenders 


sente: 
~ instead of tnipriomenent, med 


24, — . Tris: Ton oll in 
commii tee. 

29.. Debate on Leaseholders’ —— 
chisement Bill. Second read: 
ing moved by Mr. Rowlands. 
Amendment by Mr. Haldane. 

T. Matthews opposes. 


Amendment rejected by 314, 


to 39. Motion for second read- 
ing rejected by 181 to 168. 
Biiec Oo BY. rg iC IONS. 
‘0 County— North 
Gn the death of Peter Macdonald 


pril 2 
Alderman B aa (Anti- 
Parnellite) 

Alderman V, B. “Dillon 
(Parnellite) pes: one yee 


Majority... 768 

n 1885: Macdonald (P), 5,216 ; 

Ffolliott (C.), 772; Parnellite majo- 
rity, 4,444. 1886 Mr. Macdonald 
unopposed. 

London City : 

On the death of T. C. Baring, 
ae A Hucks Gibbs (C.) unopp. 
April 18th. 

Oxforishire, Mid (Woodstock) : 

On the appointment of F. 
Maclean as Judge, April 21: 

G. Herbert Morrell (0.) ... 4,248 

G. R. Benson (G.L.) eee 3,760 





Majerity coe _ ooo 688 
1885: — Maclean (L.), 4,327; 
Valentia (C.), 4,188; Liberal 
majority, 189. In 1886 Mr. 
Maclean (U.L.) unopp. 


OBITUARY. 

Mar. 25. Count von Fabrice, Premier 
and Minister of War and 
Foreign Affairs for Saxony, 73. 

27. Lord Truro. 

29, James Winkworth Winstan'ey, 
barrister-at-law, 75. 

Dr. Howard Crosby, Presby- 
terian divine, 65. 

30. Hon. tear bs Macrossan, M.P., 

Queen d, 59. 
veut echerth, Tichborne 
trial witness, 74. 

31. T. R. T. Hodgson, Olerk of the 

Peace for Birmi m, 8: 

William Philip Price, ex-M.P. 
for Gloucester, and Railway 
Commissioner, 74. 

John Holms, ex-Junior Lord 
of the Treasu 

Rev. Samuel ’ Lewis, M.A., 
F.S.A., Librarian of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

- 1. John Maitland Macdonald, 
— and mining expert, 


Dr. J. D. Morell, First Inspector 
of Schools, 76. 

2, Thomas Charles a M.P. 
for London (City), 59. 

Gen. Albert Pike. 

3. Gen. Pajol, military historian, 
and devoted friend of the 
Orleans family; also amateur 
sculptor. 

Grand Vizier Ahmet Vefyk 
70. 


P, 
4. Sir Phowns Sowler, proprietor 
of the Manchester Courier. 
7. Stephenson Clarke, coal factor. 
Phineas T. Barnum, the famous 
showman, 81. 
9. G. Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P. 
for Whitehaven, 70. 
Miss — Linskill, tage rena ben 
10. Judge J. Mor, Howard, 
judge of the at Courts, 
rnwall, 55. 
— Hay eg “ae of 
e Weekly Dispatch 
11, Edmond de Pressensé. 








MR. PHINEAS T. BARNUM, 





11. Lord Mure, Judge of the First 

Division of the Scotch Court 
of Session, 81. 

Colonel Hambro, M.P. for the 
§. Division of Dorsetshire, 

T. K. Tapliog, M.P. for the 
Harborough Division of Le- 

cestershire, 35. 

D’Arcy Curwen, Honorary At- 
taché of the British Embissy 
at Constantinople, 26. 

Keeley Halswelle,R.I.,A.R.S.A,, 
landecape painter, 58 a 

Lizzie White, queen of the 
Orkney gipeles, 97. 

12. cae ay ess Olga Feodo- 
vna, 
Regal Bird, senior Fellow of 
‘dalen, 60. 
J. Hl B. A tga of Quorn, Lei- 


13. Phe Appert, formerly 
French Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, 73. 

pees Reinhold Loewenhaupt. 
Lwdy Johnson, philaothropist, 


tah: Rew. Dr. Symington, of Birken- 


Benjamin “Walker, J.P., engi- 


neer, 70. 
M. Caubet, head of Paris Muni- 
cipal Police, ¢9. 
Abdul Al Helmi Pasha. 
15. Edward Greene, M.P. for the 
Stowmarket Division of Suf- 
folk, 76. 
Captain Mackenzie, chess player 
M. Reuss, Biblical critic, 87. 
17. Countess of Annesley. 
Mrs. Kate O’Connell, daughter 
of Daniel O'Connell. 
Peter Stewart Macliver, pro- 
rietor and founder of the 
Vestern Darly Express, 71. 
gre my me Leveson-Gower,. 
daughter of the Duke of 
a rland, 24. 


.0.C., 62. 
General Michael Smith ,C.B., 
Mrs. Perowne, wife of the hae 
deacon of Suffolk. 
Thomas H. Glenny, actor, 60. 
Sir Alfred Trevelyan, 60. 
Dr.George Osborn, an ex-Presi- 
dent of the a im Metho- 
Conference, 83 
19. W. H. Haines, Chief Clerk in 
the House of Lords. 
— T. W. W. Pierce, 
Rainiharivony, son and heir of 
the Prime Minister of Mada- 


gascar. 
20. ~~ Edward Goltiammer, of 
pe ee Hospital, Ber- 


21, uw pl sculptor, 58 
Lord Heytesbury, 72. 
General Uharles Jean Jolivet,77. 
Joseph Proudman, Tonic Sol-fa 
choir trainer, 58. 

22, Dr. Matthew Robertson, mem- 
ber i Aad Liberal National 
Federa‘ 

ss "Hitt, Swedish Mivister- 


o Spain. 
Blisabeth Trembath, one of 
Authony Trollope’scharacters,. 


$5. 
23. David Price, art collector. 
24, John Walker, General Manager 
of theNorthBritishRailway,54 
Count Emanuel Andrassy, 
member of the Hungarian. 
House of De ~ mg A 70. 
Count von Moltke, 90. 
Charles Morgan Norwood, of 
the firm of Morgan, Norwood 
and Co., 66. 
25. Canon Woodward, 82. 
Princess bene i Golitzine, 
née Troubetz 
M. Henri Hecht, 60 
Grand Duke N: isliciie of Russia. 
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ithe First 
tch Court 
P. for th 
fo SOME CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 
mn of Leh 
lorary At- > 
A Embissy 
AR.S.A., JHE subjects selected for treatment in the cari- with any of us. It was said of one very discontented man 
Pes the | catures which are reproduced, deal chiefly with who grumbled at everything, that after he got to heaven 
| Irish, colonial, and American subjects. The an old acquaintance somewhat unkindly remarked, 
ja Feodo- = American cartoons dealing with the protest of “Well, I suppose you don’t find anything to grumble 
Fellow of Ttaly concerning the massacre in Louisiana are not calcu- at here, anyhow?” To which the inveterate one 
| lated to minister to the amour propre of the Italians. replied, “Well, perhaps not; but my halo might 
om ie The monkey and the organ-grinder are hardly typesof have been a better fit.” Without being hypercritical, 
formerly national dignity which commend themselves to those who _I think the Irish artists might have made a better fit of 
oe are applauding the recall of Baron di Fava. Both my halo in the cartoons. This is the second time 
enhaupt. cartoons, however, are interesting, as expressing the im- they have tried it on; possibly the third time they 
thropist, mensity of the contempt with which your thorough-bred may manage better. Of course I never expressed 
jee American regards the menaces of the played-out nations the sentiment that is imputed to me. What I 
-P., engi- of the Old World. A similar phase of American temper did say was_ exactly the opposite. ‘lhe English 
is Munt- is shown in the somewhat scratchy cartoon which cartoon from Funny Folks faithfully hits off the general 
represents the American maidservant as arbitress of the impressjon of the result of the Sligo election upon Mr. 
i situation in Ireland. It is difficult to say whether Mr. Parnell’s campaign in Ireland. In home affairs we have 
m of Suf- ' 2 : ie ge ; 
— We 
ess player +9 
sic, 87. ~_ wala 
‘daughter 
ver, pro- }, ™ 
r of the f ~ 
ss, 71. 
m-Gower,. 
e Duke of 
man, for- 
Overend, 
2. 
1,0.B., 82. 
the Arch- 
tor, 60. 
60. 
ex-Presi- 
nn Metho- 
Clerk in 
nema, From Puck.) [April 8, 1991. From Puck.] [April 8, 1891. 
of Made. A statesman of wondrous verbosity A playwright from far Scandinavia, 
a > a Pope bn, henge “* Reciprocity.” ; Was ‘ oe the waaes bad behaviour. 
ital, B : But all eople of sense’ ng: CApelt 6, 1008. When the people sald, Stop, 
il, Bee~ Cried, “ Twill fall through with awful velocity.” There is an old man of Varzin,— There's a dime—get a hair-cut and shave yer!” 
He is out, but he used to be in,— 
When he hollered and cried 
olivet,77. The Emperor replied, 
tic Sol-fa “‘ My friend, you won’t git thar agin.” 
Ny, sama 
ationali : 
= McCarthy, Mr. Parnell, or Mr. Healy cuts the more nothing beyond the representation of Mr. Raikes as the 
Mivister abject figure as they stand hat in hand before the lady Post Office Blondin, apropos of his abortive raid upon the 
one of si dollars supply the sinews of war for the campaign Boy Messengers. 
aracters,. in land a 
: Pe ‘ . : The Canadian cartoon, representing the ghost of John 
tor. Perhaps the only pathetic touch in the caricatures this Wesley revisiting the world after a y Pa years, does 
nae month is supplied by the artist of United Ireland, who jot much exagyerate the amazement with which St. John 
ndrasey, _ pet irc effective Kooy mgt a a fact - the of England would have read the posters announcing the 
ungarian. Tish situation as revealed Dy the Vensus returns. very atest attractions in the shape of music with which the 
‘ other nation increases in population, but it is expected wily Wesleyan now allures the worldly to his mission 
ek of that the official enumerator report that the population co vines y 
Norwood of Ireland has diminished by half-a-million in the last ten ee 
years. The Irish political situation, as seen from Dublin The Canadian cartoons from Grip are as good as any- 
olitzine, and from London, presents odd contrasts. Thecartoonin thing in the Sydney Bulletin, and they are very good. Sir 
_ Irish Life represents Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Healy,and myself John Macdonald on thin ice, and Uncle Sam tryiog to 
+ Russia. | ia very unenviable contrast to Mr. Parnell, who not hoist himself up by patent pulleys attached to his own 
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unnaturally thanks his stars that he has nothing todo _ boots, are very amusing. 





HERE AFIER, 
STEAL 


THE 
PRODUCTIONS 
OF FOREIGN 


From Grip.]} {March 28, 1891. From Puck. [April &, 1291. 
LENTEN PENANCE FOR UNCLE SAM. THE SADDEST CASE OF ALL. 
The Canadian view of the American Copyright Poor Bridget, who saves up her poor little pence 
Act. To hasten the glorious day of Home Rule, 
Unless she displays unexpected good sense, 
Will this April be four different kinds of a fool— 


A fool to give Parnell one single red cent— 
A fool to give Healy one single red more— 
A fool to pay heed to McCarthy’s lament— 
And a fool not to show the whole pack the door. 
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From Irish Li,e., [April 4, 1991. 
“ MORAL GUIDES ALL.” 





Tim: “My other self! To stigmatise ‘Vatican Decrees’ as ‘Idiotic Circulars’ was strong on my par‘, but ycu have split the years off 
the ground! ngs with ‘G—d Al—ty a darned fool.’ Go on, Stead-y, and proscer.” 

G. O. M.: ‘‘Ble:s you, my children; with two such ‘ exclusive dealers’ I can rep.al Heaven as well as the Union.” 

Mr. P.: “ You are a nice moral trio, indeed.” 








From Funny Folks.} (April 11, 1891 
THE RETURN OF THE VANQUISHED. 
After the S igo Election, when the Parnellite Candidate was defeated bya majority of 768. 











From United Ireland] THE IRISH CENSUS, 1£91. (April 11, 181. 
FCTULATICN IN '81-6,174,838. ESTIMATED POPULATION IN '91-4¢,600,000. 
“The remnant of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woful’ 


























From Arvel} {April 4, 1891. 


EMANCIPATED. 





MOONSHINSG.- 4pi 1), 1001. 
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THE POST OFFICE BLONDIN. 


‘THE DEPARTMENT 18 READY TO UNDERTAKE EVERYTHING, YOUR WASHING INCLUDED. 





























New then just gree 
Lony, Slerdy pel oad 
Up yew qe. Dent ye See 














(March 28, 1891. 


From Grip.) 
TICKLISH SKATING. 
TupPEeR (General Government Coach): “Now then, go gingerly, and 
take care to keep away from the thin ice in the centre.” 











From Canada Standard.} (Oct. 15, 1890. 
THE MCKINLEY PATENT. 


—— 


Fy 
EOS 


(March 18, 1891. 


“IT’S ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME.” 
Old Fogeyism may hold her back for awhile, but sh=’s bound to come to us. 
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THE SCHOLARSHIP FOR CONTEMPORARY HISTORY, 





THE AWARD. 


AM at last in a position to be able to pub- 

lish the result of the competition for the 

prizes which have been offered in connection 

with the Review or Reviews last year. The 
prizes, which amounted to a sum of £340 in all, were 
thus divided: The first and chief prize, a scholarship of 
£100 a year, tenable for three years, open to all women 
who have not completed their twenty-seventh year 
‘before January Ist, 1891. This brought into the field 
some competitors who were scattered evenly through- 
out the United Kingdom. The adjudication was delayed 
until the return of the examination papers from 
Darjeeling, Demerara, and Natal, where three ladies had 
entered for competition. Unfortunately, circumstances 
over which they had:no control prevented the candidates 
in Darjeeling and Natal from filling in their examination 
papers. The competitor at Demerara was the only lady 
abroad that entered the competition. I have had con- 
siderable difficulty in awarding the scholarship. I handed 
over the examination papers to an experienced coach, 
who has had considerable experience in adjudicating in 
such competitions, and after he had carefully gone 
through all the papers, allotting marks to each according 
to their merit, he handed over to me his report. It willbe 
seen that the first two are equal, so that the scholarship 
must, therefore, be divided. In addition to the scholarship, 
three consolation prizes were offered: The first, for 
best examination paper sent in, regardless of the 
age of the competitor, excluding, of course, those 
who succeeded in gaining the scholarship; another 
prize of £10 was offered for the best examination paper 
sent in by competitors between twenty-one and twenty- 
five; while a third £10 was offered for the best paper sent 
in by those under twenty-one. These prizes were awarded 
to those who filled in their papers without reference to 
the book in which they were examined, or any other 
reference book whatever. Those in the first division of the 
scholarship examination, and only those who have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining certificates of merit, are mentioned 
here. The unsuccessful competitors have been privately 
apprised of the result of the examination. The following 
is the list of the successful candidates :— 


Diviston I. 


Oram, Blanche, 102, Acomb Street, Greenheys, Man- 
chester. 

Bayes, Helen, 30, Ashchurch Park Villas, Goldhawk 
Road, W. 


Aq. 


Wheeler, Ellen V. (best under 21), Walden, Northwoods, 
Winterbourne, Glos. 


3 Wilson, Mary, Marino, Holywood, co. Down, Ireland. 
4 Swain, Rose M. H., 45, Shepherd’s Bush Green, W. 


Kerr, Alice, Clonard, Cork, Ireland. 
2 


5 Harper, Edith K., 15, 
Sunderland. 


4 Ewart, Agnes, 23, Ampthill Square, N.W. 
4 Shilston, Bessie, 1, Saltoun Terrace, Seacombe, Cheshire. 


Ennerdale, Tunstall Lane, 


Chew, Lizzie B., 56, Tregunter Road, South Kensing 


8 ton, S.W. 


sight, Manchester. 
9 Richardson, Catherine M.,South Park, Lincoln. 
{ Gray, Frances H., 8, Mount Charles, Belfast. 
10} Lezg, Catherine E., Albion Villa, Stratson, Cirencester, 
| Glos. 
11 Brett, Ethel M., 33, Palace Road, Upper Norwood, 8.1. 
Baker, Evelyn, 44, Highbury Grove, N. 
12: Leslie, Nettie B., 91, St. Andrew’s Road, Pollokshields, 
ks Glasgow. 
| coryn, Frances, 153, Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 
13 Bower, Marian, Weatherhill, Seaton, Hull. 
14 Lucas, Evangeline, 22, St. John’s Wood Road, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 
15 Le Bas, 
ampton. 

{ Kimpster, Amy, Boston Terrace, Rotherham, Yorks. 
| MacCormac, Edith, Newry Rd., Banbridge, co. Down. 

Tinling, Christina, 21, Crouch Hall Road, Crouch 
17 End, N. 

| Jenner, Alice, Woolstone, Cheltenham. 
18 Beer, Clara T’., 52, Rock Lane, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
Hill, C. A., The Cedar House, Salt Hill, Slough. 

19 Petty, Rosa F., St. Anne’s Road, Stamford Hill, N. 
29 Jones, Eva L., 3, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, 8.W. 


16 


106 Papers were sent.in, the competitors being placed 
as under :— 
Divison I... Sed, 
2) a Poe ae 
Bee See ay 
Total «+ 106 


THE OPEN COMPETITION. 


In addition to these, three further prizes were offered— 
£5, £3, and £2—which were open to all the readers of the 
Review or Reviews, who could take their own time in 
filling in their answers, and in addition were allowed to 
refer to the Review in filling up their examination papers. 
This examination succeeded in securing seventy-nine 
competitors. The names of the successful competitors are 
as under. 

Class J. 
First Prize, £5. 
(Maximum marks 200.) 
Marks. 
King, Bessie A., Twickenham College, Twickenham, 


SECOND Prize, £3. 
Wheeler, Ellen V., Walden, Northwoods, Winter- 
bourne, Glos. ae rae ate ree oat 
THIRD PRIZE, £2. 
Finnemore, Emily, Bealings, Woodbridge, Suffolk ... 192 





Spencer, Mildred, Draytonville, Dickenson Road, Long.§ 


Florence, Malvern House, Shirley, South- 
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OUR HELPERS, AND THEIR WORK. 





CONTINUE to receive from all parts of the 
country welcome evidence as to the growing 
interest which is being taken in the condition of 
the inmates of our workhouses. 


HUMANISING THE WORKHOUSE. 


The branch association at Bradford have already secured 
the consent of the Bradford Board of Guardians to the 
adoption of the Brabazon scheme, and similar efforts of 
the same sort are on foot all over the country. Syste- 
matic visits from ladies have been undertaken in various 
unions; and in almost every case those who have visited 
the workhouse on this mission of mercy have been 
pricked to the heart by the thought that so necessary 
atask should have been so long undone. In Help for 
May there is an account of the Brabazon scheme as it 
may be seen in operation at the Paddington Workhouse, 
to which I desire to call the attention of all those who 
are desirous of helping in making the existence of the 
aged poor more tolerable than it is at present. Our 
Falkirk Helper reports that in his town every Church, 
without exception, takes its turn in sending a choir to 
give a sacred concert in the workhouse every week, a 
practical method of Christian union much appreciated by 
the inmates. 


READING FOR THE INMATES. 


The work of collecting literature from the public 
for the indoor poor is extending. I have been much 
leasccl to receive the following letter from the master of 
otterspury Union, which he wrote to the helper at 
Stony Stratford, who had inquired whether the news- 
papers which were sent to the workhouse were appreciated 

y the inmates. The master writes as follows :— 

Dear Sir,—In answer to yours of yesterday, I can assure 
you the papers you send are agreat boon to the inmates, and 
their distribution is looked forward to with the greatest of 
pleasure ‘Ihe papers are all read ; those who cannot read 
take a delight in looking at the pictures and listening to 
others who read to them. If you compare this with some 
time ago, when there was scarcely a scrap of paper to be 
Seen in any of the wards, it plainly shows that the trouble 
your friends take in collecting and sending the various papers 
0 often, is not lost, but highly appreciated. 

I may also say that, personally, I feel under a great obliga- 
tion to the ladies and gentlemen who so kindly collect, as 
since the papers have come so regularly there has been a 
great improvement in the demeanour of the inmates and a 
total absence of quarrelling and grumbling. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TAPROOM. 


One Helpers’ service for last month was to report on 
the extent to which temperance reformers have provided 
substitutes for the public-house which they are anxious 
toclose. The full reports are not yet to hand, but I have 
received sufficient information to show that the work has 
hardly been begun. Coffee shops there are, and temper- 
ance hotels, but tee-to-tums, or combined cafes and club- 
houses, such as would offer a tolerable substitute for the 
padre are almost non-existent. They will have to 

€ multiplied a hundredfold before any system of pro- 
hibition has an off-chance of being a success. 


In Help, which is properly a supplement of the Review 
or Reviews, and which I wish could be read by every 
reader of the Review, there is an interview with a member 
of the Church of England Temperance Society, who is 
wisely zealous in the cause of temperance reform, and 
who proposes to gain this end by reforming the public- 
house and not by abolishing it. I understand that the 
Bishop of Chester has expressed himself strongly in favour 
of such a scheme, and I hope that a practical experiment 
may be made before long in the west of England. 


The service for the current month is to report the 
arrangements on foot for providing country holidays for 
the children of the poor, and the securing of signatures 
to a petition in favour of Lord Meath’s bill, which has the 
support of Mr. Gladstone, in favour of opening county 
councils to all capable persons, regardless of sex. 


A NATIONAL LANTERNISTS SOCIETY. 


Another branch of helpers’ activity which seems likely 
to attain very great dimensions, is the Lanteruists’ Society, 
which bids fair to become one of our National institutions. 
I have already received very many promises of support 
from Lanternists all over the country. 


Lanternists and others who may not have seen He/p, but 
whoare in hearty sympathy with the aims and objects with 
which this periodical was established, will find in He/p 
the full text of the circular which is being sent to Lan- 
ternists in the three kingdoms. The idea is that every 
workhouse should have a lantern entertainment every 
week during the winter months, and that every local 
area should have its lantern as it now has its Sunday 
school. 

HELPERS’ CONFERENCES. 


The helpers in Edinburgh, Newcastle, Blackburn, 
Bradford, Hull, Sheftield, and Nottingham are now 
working in co-operation. The question of holding public 
conferences, similar to that which has already been held 
in Bradford, is under discussion in Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Brighton, aud Lambeth. There is no necessity for 
hurrying. I should prefer that this movement should 
grow by the pressure of circumstances rather than it 
should be forced prematurely into existence. There 
is plenty of work needing to be done, and when 
people discover not only that there is a need, but that 
there is a means of supplying that need, the movement 
may spread more rapidly than we can follow it. At the 
same time, I should be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who may be willing to co-operate in assisting the 
helpers already at work, or undertake helpers’ duties in 
towns where at present no such helper exists. We are 
still a long way otf from having one accredited helper 
in every constituency throughout the land. Hence 
our returns this month as to the views of the candi- 
dates in the very widely contested elections which 
have been decided are most incomplete. To. the list 
of questions now submitted to Parliamentary candidates 
through the agency of the Association of Helpers there 
has been an addition of two questions. First, Are you 
in favour of attaching to a conviction of adultery the 
same disqualificatiovs which are attached to bankruptcy ? 
Secondly, Are you in favour of minimising the sale of 
opium and alcohol in India and other British possessions 
abroad ? 
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JHE MATTEI REMEDIES: CGURES OF LEPROSY, 








REMARKABLE REPORTS FROM INDIA. 


HE first sitting of the Matteist committee for sub- 
jecting the Matteist claims to cure cancer to an 
experimental test was held on April 13th, when 

= the conditions under which the Mattei doctors 

considered the test could be fairly applied were taken 
into consideration. After considerable discussion, the 
following minutes were drawn up, embodying the condi- 
tions under which, according to the Matteist theories, the 
system of Count Mattei could fairly be subjected to a 
crucial test :— 

1. The cases selected for the purposes of experiment to be 
those of unmistakable cancer in its earlier stages before it has 
been subjected to any surgical operation. 

2. The cases to be such as are certified by the committee 
to be cases of cancer. Such cases will naturally belong to 
the second stage defined by Count Mattei, before the cancer 
has reached the third stage, when it is incurable. 

3. All patients on entering to sign a declaration expressing 
their desire to be treated according to the Mattei system, and 
promising to follow the instructions of the physician in 
charge. 

4, Any patient refusing to follow the treatment to be dis- 
charged, and his name struck off the list of test cases. 

5. Noperson,saving the Drs. Kennedy, orsome person author- 
ised by them, to administer any drugs, or make any applica- 
tions of any kind to any patients while in the ward, and any 
such act, when performed by permission of the Drs. Kennedy, 
to be entered on the case-board. 

6. Any interference with diet or nursing of a character cal- 
culated to vitiate the success of the experiment to be at once 
reported in writing by Dr. Kennedy to the committee. 

7. Drs. Kennedy to be permitted to make any reasonable 
addition to the ordinary diet scale of the hospital, the cost to 
be met by the funds at the disposal of the committee. 

The committee further decided to associate with the 
Mattei physicians a competent medical man, who will be 
paid for his services, and who will act as registrar or 
supervisor, to report upon the treatment on behalf of the 
committee. 

In addition to cases of cancer which will be treated at 
St. Saviour’s, the committee intimated that they would 
not object to apply the test to patients treated on the 
Mattei system outside the hospital, providing that their 
identity was ascertained, and that they could be seen 
from time to time wher they presented themselves for 
treatment. 

I am glad to be able to report that the prejudice that 
has hitherto prevailed in the medical profession against 
the use of the Matteist remedies seems to be giving way 
on all sides. 





THE DOCTORS AND MATTEISM. 
A number of medical men in various parts of the British 
Empire and the United States have recently been experi- 


‘menting with the remedies. Oue of these, Dr. C. Stirling 


Saunder, writes :— 

I have been treating all kinds of cases during the last few 
months with the Mattei remedies, and the results have far 
exceeded my highest expectations. Therefore I think it only 
fair to mention one or two cases. Thus, in one I cured, 
absolutely, in a fortnight, three children, all under seven, of 
combined measles and whooping cough, by dissolving the 
globules in a pint of milk, which each took from daily. In 
another I stopped most alarming hemorrhage. in a case of 
miscarriage, with blue electricity alone. But my most 
surprising success has been a case of ‘“ Elephantiasis 
Arabum,” of eight years’ standing ; the chronic ulcers having 
nearly healed up already, after two months’ treatment. Last, 
but not least, I have found in two of these remedies the 
surest specific there is for influenza. 
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As reference is made in the foregoing letter to} 
electricity, it may be well to state that, by a cle; 
error, green electricity was credited in the last issue yj 
the power of arresting hemorrhage. The green 
mentioned by mistake for blue. 

CURES OF LEPROSY. 

I have received a report from the St. Josg 
Asylum at Mangalore, in South Canara, India. Fat 
Muller (S.J.), who manages the hespital on behalf of ij 
Society of Jesus, maintains in the strongest terms that 
has found the Mattei medicines able to effect cures og 
disease which has hitherto been regarded as incurah 
Up to June 26th, 1890, when he began the Mattei 
ment, twelve of the persons admitted into the asyl 
had died ; but since that date there has not been a sing 
death, among at least four patients appeared to bein 
dying state when they came under the Mattei treatmay 
There are thirty-three lepers in the hospital at the pre 
moment. No leper is admitted into the asylum wij 
furnished with a certificate from a civil surgeon ork 
assistant that they were true lepers. He gives particu 
of the treatment of seventeen patients, most of wh 
have experienced an astonishing improvement. Wouni Hild 
have healed, sensibility has returned, swellings have dm 9. a 
appeared, and many cases seem to be likely to make ggeuas™*) 
complete recovery. Accompanying the report he seni@. the 
me copies of a correspondence which has appeared in 
Madras Mail. 

Surgeon-Major Lee, who is bitterly opposed to the Matt 
system, maintains that the alleged cures cannot ber 
a ay as absolute. Colonel Chrystie, of the Madw§. 

taff Corps, visited the hospital, and argues, in opp 
sition to Dr. Lee, that the evidence of cure was w 
mistakable, even to an inexpert. Maimed feet and hand 
were mostly healed. Other sores had healthy edges an 
were evidently gradually closing. The medicine appears t 
affect the disease at once, although the cure is very slor 
Dr. Lee asserts that any alleviation in the condition of th 
patients was due totheir improved sanitary surrounding 
to which another correspondent, Mr. Palmer, replies } 
stating that, so far from this being the case, the sanitary / 
condition is much worse now than it was before, owing po ail 
the fact that thirty-three are packed into native house ? 
which a held only twenty-two. 

Even if the leprosy is not cured altogether, tl 
alleviations, which even such an inveterate opponet 
of the system as Dr. Lee appears to admit, are a boon 
the sufferers which only those who have witnessed thy? 
progress of this loathsome disease can adequately ap 
preciate. 

THE MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL DEPOT. 

The Central Depot at 18, Pall Mall East, is now unde 
the management of Mr. A.J.L. Gliddon. Mr. Gliddoni 
the author of a book on “ Faith Cures,” and his attentiot 
was first turned to the Mattei remedies in the belief thal 
the cures which the Count’s remedies effected were duet 
the effect of suggestion, or to the operation of the imagin 
tion. Careful examination of the subject convinced him, 
however, that the Matteist remedies were genuine, aul 
differed entirely from those which produced the effect 
solely through the mind. Arrangements are being mate 
for the opening of sub-depots in districts where at presetl 
no agent of Count Mattei has been appointed. 

In a former issue the name of Dr. Kennedy, jun., wi 
incorrectly given as Dr. A Stannard Kennedy. It shoull 
have been Dr. A. Stoddard Kennedy, 3, Suffolk Place, S.W. 
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a CHARACTER SKETCH: MAY. 


, by a cley ie 
last issue yw 


The green - THE POPE, LEO XIII. 





IHE long-expected Encyclical on the Social Ques- me not inappropriate ; but it might equally b i 

Sao Jos : i) tion, which the Pope has been preparing for at the Church of Rome itself in selation : the Hae Hace 
: beh, if at least two years, will, it is said, be issued What are its nineteen centuries—even if we date it as 
ee ‘a before these pages are printed. The near far back as the Apostle Peter—compared with the 
oct pproach of the appearance of an authoritative declara- innumerable ons during which Humanity has been slowly 

cures (ition by the chief pastor of the largest of the Christian evolved through almost endless stages of struggle and 
Pte w@ihurches upon the burning question which convulses the conflet? The Church is but a thing of yesterday—one 
2 aa m emost nations of the of the latest born of the 
‘been a gurorld, affords a fitting eas institutions which minister 
red to bei ppportunity of presenting fos... ee = to the spiritual necessities 
ei treatmalit® OUF readers two views Weg os of a fraction of mankind. 
at the presale Teo XIII., which, taken ae Pees To Humanity in its vast 
asylum wie” will enable them EUF 4 joe @8=sétcotality of past time and 
irgeon or Wee n a tolerably accurate yer i present expanse the 
es particulgyencertion of what manner See 8=«=<Church is but as Tom 
‘ost of whole man this is who, seated - ; = Thumb on the crest of 
nt. Wound the chair of Gregory j the Matterhorn —a very 
gs have dum Hildebrand, grapples, “ Napoleon of a Tom Thumb, 
y to make genes ayed by advancing any but Tom Thumb still. As 
rt he seniyeats or the eclipse of faith, Napoleon conquered the 
eared in h the practical prob- ee Alps, so the Papal Church 
, ems of the latter - day ) }) 2 Sa may subdue mankind ; but 
to the Maxamord- ~The first is the ‘es ~ the task is still to be ac- 


annot be mgeubstance of a sketch ae complished, although it has 
the Madwe*uch I wrote of the Pope ; : at least made a respectable 
min 1889, before I went to ™ = ; beginning. 


8 0 : 
we wall ;' Rome, and which, after ¥ ee The other sketch is writ- 
t and hand visiting the Vatican, I pub- ‘i ten from a very different 
y edges a 12 & revised shape / se: standpoint. It is from the 
e appears nthe small volume, ‘‘ The ti] a: pen of one of the jour- 
is very slorgme OP? and the New Era,” . ee ie nalists of Rome, who is 
lition of te! Which Messrs. Cassell privileged to have constant 
rounding ued a small edition, access to the presence of 
, replies | hich is now practically : the Holy Father, and his 
he sanitanmm out of print. It will there- by 3 icture of the Pope at 
re, owing tqqgeore be new to the most of ge $ xan will be read with 
tive hous Ur readers, and as I see . intense interest throughout 
nothing to alter in what I : the world. I am glad to 
rether, thggWtote two years ago, it is Ser be assured that the Holy 


better to reproduce that ss Father regards the publi- 


) Opponell 
2 atoud which was written when cation of these details 
inessed thggthe impression was freshest with a lively interest. The 
uately apggi the mind rather than to article was arranged for by 
gag gence it — Mr. Ernest Smith, of the 
T. G japse of years. y , ; Revue des Revues, where it 
now undagbomt of view is clear ria ee will appear simultaneously 
Gliddonig ough. It is that of one i. SUE. . with the English and 
5 attention who regards the Papal ‘ (Latest Portrait.) American editions of the 
belief thai Church as the largest sec- Review or Reviews. The 
ere due tien of the Church Universal on earth; to whom is Pope inquired whether the idea of this publication had 
e imagins 


inced hing waurch, and the counter theory that she is the Scarlet Review, and he was kind enough to express much 

nuine, anigg Oman or the Antichrist of the Apocalypse. My sketch, satisfaction when he heard that the application came 

the effect therefore, is that of a Catholic to whose catholicity the from outside. His Holiness was gratified at the 

ine made exclusive pretensions of the Papal Church appear merely thought thatthe article would be published in America, 

at present most respectable form of the familiar arrogance of the for, said he, ‘‘I am especially interested in America.” 

sects, When it originally appeared, my good friendson Leo XIII., whatever may be his spiritual preroga- 

the Universe published a series of critical articles under tives, is intensely human, and the most fervid Pro- 

® suggestive heading, ‘‘Tom Thumb on the Alps,” I testant may well be interested in this lively and 

eing the Lilliputian hero, while the Church of Rome vivid picture of the way in which the Pope lives in 
fepresented the everlasting hills. The title seemed to the Vatican. 


Gh incredible the theory that she is the only Christian been suggested in Rome or had originated with the 


jun., wai 
It should 
lace, 8.W. 






























































444 THE .REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


I—FROM AN OUTSIDE POINT OF VIEW. nf his oth 


Last month, in the third week of the month, Rome Republic, of the Empire, ana of the Popedom of thi powerful ; 
was shaken by the concussion of a tremendous explosion. Middle Ages, Rome was the capital of the world. Thjgyision 8? 
The powder magazine three miles outside the Portese ‘broad arrow of Roman Empire is branded deep on thamphe unimy 
Gate had exploded. Two hundred and sixty-five tons of | body of our civilisation. Our law, our Janguage, oyilyeient p% 
powder were fired, and the Eternal City trembled on all _ habits, our religion—all have the impress of the Roma peing real 
her seven hills as beneath the Titanic blow of an artiticial mint. The very air of Europe is impregnated with thillame. T 
earthquake. Railway stations were almost entirely ozone that streams, as from a perennial fountain, fropiilientative 
destroyed, trees were mown down as by a cyclone, an the history of Rome. There is everything that culliyapentis te 
immense number of houses were wrecked. From the fascinate the imagination and stimulate the mind in thillpgide. is 
interior of St. Peter’s twelve cartloads of shattered ylass traditions that cling round the ruined walls of. th Church, h 
were removed. The windows of the Quirinal were Eternal City; nor can the least reverent be unconscioy hildren | 
smashed, and the Vatican suffered severely. But although of the awe excited by the sacred shrines which for 4 orphaned 


the windows above, below, and on each side of the Pope’s _ thousand years have absorbed the devotion of the world, iy, entage 
study were splintered into fragments, the two windows, “ Mother of Arts as once of Arms; thy hand hood of C 
by the light of which the aged Pontiff was writing at the Was then our guardian, and is still our guide, helpful se 


early hour of seven on that disastrous morning, remained paietetaada sell hurch. 
intact. The curious in such matters may perhaps per- To reign in Rome might well rouse the loftiest ambition, MB ,o obstin: 
ceive a subtle analogy between the preservation of the and to lose the sovereignty of the Imperial City might Mom the. 
Pope's study windows from the sulphurous’ blast which rend the heart of the most callous of mortals. ‘Tha Mientrasted 
devastated Rome and the strange tranquillity which Leo great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth, Myaaders i 
XIII. has enjoyed during the whole of his Pontificate and below whose feet St. John saw peoples, and multi Mieorces of « 
from the storms that have raged without. The Pope tudes, and nations, and tongues, was, at any time M@ihidren o 
still sits at his study windows in peace, undisturbed, between the days of the Scipios and the era of the Mn shield 
looking out from his eyrie in the Vatican over a world Medici, the natural centre of every organisaticn that Myictims o 
which in many directions is exploding and to explode. sought to exercise world-wide dominion. Civilisation Mach ther 
grew up round the shores of the Mediterranean, that Bhom into 
THE SYRIR IN THR VATICAN. inland sea which was the cradle of the culture of the Maespairins 
The outlook from these study windows extends far world. To a devout Catholic, not even the sacred site Mths recess 
further than the Latian Hills or the vast waste of the which witnessed the passion of our Lord are mor onduct y 
Campagna. The outlook is over the planet. Roman the sacred than the city where the first martyrs, swathed in 
Pope is, no doubt, but his parish is the whole wide world. _pitchy cerements, blazed as torches in the gardens 
As some men never have any divine call that leads Nero, and where their descendants founded an empire 7 
them to discharge duties outside their own doorstep, so more splendid than that of Augustus, more beneficent This, of 
some Popes have never recognised the existence of than that of the Antonines. The City of the Catacombs MMe spit 
duties incompatible with their primary fealty to the local and of the Coliseum, where generation after generation liffers fr 
interests of the Italian town in which they have spent of the most divinely gifted of our race have lavished the he. influe 
their lives. That which distinguishes Leo the Thirteenth utmost resources of their art, their intellect, and their # more 1 
is that before his mind there has passed a vision of 9 genius, may well seem marked out from of old to be the o doubt 
higher and nobler ideal than that of being the mere tem- _ natural and eternal seat of the Vicegerent of God. not his | 
poral master of the Eternal City. He has seen, as it THE CENTRE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH bove—th 
were in a dream, a vision of a wider sovereignty than : ‘ . ee house ete! 
any which the greatest of his predecessors had ever Apart from these considerations, which appeal to all ihote of C! 
realised, and before kis eyes there has been unfoldeda ™en, the Roman Pontifis have acquired in the course of ord, -'T 
magnificent conception of a really universal Church. €8; by mere force of inveterate habit, an instinct which (it is in he: 
But no sooner has he gazed with holy ecstasy on the renders it almost impossible for them to conceive of a Mees the k 
world-wide dominion which lies almost within his grasp, Catholic Church which has not Rome as its centre. Use @Ohrist. 1 
than he turns with a sigh to the older and smaller ideal and wont are great deities even in the spiritual realm, Mind the 1 
of the temporal sovereignty of Rome, which has bounded and use and wont point to Rome, and Rome alone, a prave, bui 
the horizon of so many of his predecessors, and which the centre of the Catholic world. : ‘apal thr 
resses upon him like the atmosphere of the whole of Hence to the Pope it seems as part of the ordinance of Mpersonal ; 
pe waking life. These are the two dreams, the two God that he should dwell in Rome, and, being resident Mhelpful t« 
ideals, hopelessly antagonistic one to the other; but there, that he should reign in the Eternal City as its Mjwider bas 
Leo helplessly clings to both. temporal lord ; not because he cares for the sceptre of fpf Innoce: 
secular dominion, but because nothing short of sove- feels him 
DERES ASE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD. reignty can, under the circumstances, secure him the Mhe activ. 
To those who do not look at the world and its affairs freedom nccessary for the exercise of his spiritual prero- Meience of 
from an out-of-the-way corner of the globe from which _ gatives. It is this which dominates the mind of Leo the Hwhich Go 
the tide of the Empire has long since ebbed, it is difficult Thirteenth. Waking or sleeping, the idea of restoring @the Divin 
to see how any comparison can be made between the two the lost temporal dominion of his predecessors never @orthodox 
ideals which haunt the imagination of the Holy Father. leaves him. It colours the whole texture of his thoughts, @he lively 
And yet there is to those who have been born and bred __it influences his policy, and makes itself felt throughout may deriy 
under Italian skies a strong and natural fascination about _the whole orbit of Pontifical action. hat the 
the ideal which centres in the re-establishment of Papal Chummin 
sovereignty in Rome. Rome is a name to conjure with. i . loses of 
For-more than two thousand years the Seven-hilled City The re-establishment of his temporal sovereignty 18 through t 
was for weal or for woe more important than any other _ still his first dream, a dream of the dear dead past, Miwhich all 
point in the world’s, surface. It is the.only.city which hallowed no doubt by innumerable sacred associations, Miaway, anc 
ever conquered a ccntinent. Alike as the seat of the but limited, local, and fatally opposed to the realisation Hine 


THE POPE’S GREAT DREAM. 
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THE Pope, 


hf his other dream, which intermittently exercises a very 
nowerful influence over his imagination. This second 
ision is infinitely more sublime than the restitution of 
he unimpaired sovereignty of the Papal See over all the 
wncient patrimony of the Church. Leo has dreamed of 
einig really the Pastor of the world, in fact as well as in 
name. To be Vicegerent of God, and therefore repre- 
sentative of the lather of all men, is to stand in loco 

is to all the human race. The Church, the Lamb’s 
Bride, is the mother of humanity. As head of the 
Shurch, he must care with a mother’s love for all the 
hildren of the family. It matters not that many are 
orphaned from birth, knowing not of their Divine 
parentage. It is for him to teach them of the Father- 
hood of God, and to prove to them by infinite acts of 
helpful service the reality of the motherhood of the 
hurch. No difference of creed, no blindness of negation, 
no obstinacy of unbelief, can shut out any human soul 
rom the loving care of the shepherd to whom God has 
entrusted the guardianship of His flock. Humanity 
anders in the wilderness: he will be its guide. The 
orces of evil abound, making sad havoc of the forlorn 
hildren of men : he will stand in the breach, and cast 
he shield of divine grace and of human service over the 
victims of the Evil One. Men are ignorant: he will 
each them. They are groping in the dark: he will lead 
hem into light. Up from the void everywhere rises a 
despairing cry, Who will show us any good? And from 
he recesses of the Vatican palace he answers, ‘‘I will 
conduct you into the paths of all peace.” 


THE OBJECT OF HIS REIGN. 


This, of course, or something like this, has ever been 
he aspiration of all the greater Popes. But Leo 
liffers from his predecessors in being more under 
he influence of the modern spirit, which has read 

more mundane meaning into the words of Christ. 

0 doubt, like all Christians, he would say that he set 
not his affections on things below, but on things 
bove—that here he had no continuing city, but had a 
house eternal in the heavens ; but that is no longer the 
note of Christian thought. Rather does he pray with our 
ord, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as 
it isin heaven ;” and in his vision of things to come he 
pees the kingdoms of the earth become the Lord’s and his 
brist. It is to establish the City of God in the hearts 
nd the lives of men, not in the future or beyond the 
brave, but here and now, that he has been called to the 
Papal throne. Not from any mere lust of power and 
personal ambition, but with a genuine aspiration to be 
helpful to mankind, Leo dreams of re-establishing on a 
ider basis and a surer foundation the spiritual authority 
bf Innocent the Third and of Gregory the Seventh. He 
eels himself called to make the Holy See once more 
he active and omnipresent embodiment of the con- 
eclence of mankind. He is to be the organ through 
hich God speaks, not. merely concerning dogmas as to 
he Divine attributes, or in defining differences between 
brihodox and heretical subtleties, but as the living guide, 
he lively oracle from which all the races of mankind 
may derive the same practical and authoritative counsel 
hat the Hebrews obtained from the Urim and the 
Hhummim of their high priest. Leo would fain be the 
Moses of the new Exodus of Humanity, their leader 
hrough the Wilderness of Sin to the Promised Land, in 
Which all the evils of the existing society will be done 
Away, and all things political and social will have become 
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A DIRECTOR OF THE CONSCIENCE OF THE WORLD. 


Leo the Thirteenth is, in short, a Pope who takes 
himself seriously, who believes in his Divine mission, and 
who is penetrated by the conviction that the Church 
must address herself practically to the solution of all the 
pressing problems of life. Homo swm, nihil humanum a 
me aliennm puto, takes with him a wider and nobler 
range. He is not merely a man among men, but repre- 
sentative of the God who hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth ; 
therefore he must interest himself in every department 
of human life. All this, which may seem to some but 
as the wildest lunacy, and to cthers as insufferable 
arrogance, has indeed a very solid foundation. What- 
ever may be said against the Catholic Church, it does 
unquestionably represent an immense moral force. The 
most bigoted Protestant may therefore rejoice at the 
prospect of this moral force being directed to practical 
ends. Hitherto, unquestionably, the Popes have not 
lived up to their privileges, and very few of them have 
even attempted to rise to the level of their opportunities. 
If Leo the Thirteenth is really about to apply the vast 
moral force of which he is the ofticial embodiment to 
the solution of the practical questions of the day, even 
those who are most sceptical about the supernatural 
grace on which he bases his claim may well rejoice that 
so vast a moral influence is no longer to be wasted on 
what they cannot but regard as theological puerilities 
and ecclesiastical trifles. 

HE INCOMPATIBLE IDEALS. 

But, alas! the moment the Pope essays to make a 
step towards the realisation of his world-wide ideal, he 
seems to be checked and thwarted by his earlier dream ! 
When he would act as the conscience of mankind, he is 
in danger of being biassed by his aspiration to be an 
Italian prince. When he attempts to set up a supreme 
tribunal for the guidance of humanity, the Italian limita- 
tions are apt to baffle him ; and, instead of being cosmo- 
pe catholic, and impartial, he is tempted to become 

oman, local, and partisan. If he is really to rise to the 
height of his greater ideal, he will have to make up his 
mind to sacrifice the smaller. If he would spread his 
wings ‘over the whole world, he must desist from 
attempting to creep back into his Roman chrysalis. The 
new Moses will not make much of a success of his exodus 
if he is perpetually struggling to get back to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. 

THE POPE IN HIS PALACE PRISON. 

A very interesting picture might be drawn of the daily 
life of the Pope in his palace prison. In some respects 
it must be admitted that the spectacle is almost ideal. 
Imagine a pure, good, and able man, of more than three- 
score years and ten, rising at six o’clock on any given 
morning, after a sleep as untroubled as a child's, and 
setting about what is in his own honest conviction the 
discharge of his duty to God and His Church, by using 
his influence as the vicegerent of the Almighty to allay 
the troubles of the world. His authority, to begin with, 
is almost absolutely untrammelled. When Alexander 
the Third writes, he uses M. de Giers asa pen. Cardinal 
Rampolla is equally the pen of Leo the Thirteenth. 
Around the Papal throne are cardinals, and archbishops, 
and dignitaries of great place; but in all the brilliant 
throng there is no one who exercises any controlling 
influence over the detached and lucid intellect of the 
Pope. Occasionally, earlier in his reign, they would 
endeavour to bring pressure to bear to induce him to 
adopt a policy to which he was disinclined. ‘‘ What you 
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say,” he would reply, ‘‘ is very good, no doubt, but let it 
be done in a different way.” And done it always was in 
Leo’s way, until at last the cardinals desisted from making 
fruitless suggestions. He is so supreme that, compared 
with the elevation which he occupies, cardinals count for 
no more than deacons or even than acolytes. There are 
mutterings of discontent in the Congregations from men 
who once counted for something in the Church, but now 
count for nothing ; but on the whole the Sacred College 
recognises with loyalty and pride the commanding ability 
and authoritative confidence of its chief. The Pope, 
therefore, has a single mind, and he has an immense 
sense of his responsibility for the decisions at which he 
arrives.. Every morning, before addressing himself to 
the direction of the affairs of this planet, he offers the 
sacrifice of the Mass, and then for gratiarwm actio attends 
a second Mass, at which his chaplain is the celebrant. 
THE POPE’S WORKING DAY. 

With a mind thus attuned to Divine things, the Pope 
then begins his working day. A single glass of 
coffee, tea, or milk’ suffices to break his fast. After 
going through his papers, he begins to receive about 
nine. From that hour till one in the afternoon the 
throng of visitors never slackens. Secretaries, ambas- 
sadors, cardinals from the Congregation, distinguished 
strangers, bishops from afar, have audience in turn, 
There are twelve hundred bishops in the Catholic Church, 
and with all of them the Pope is in more or less constant 
personal relations. Nothing can be more gracious, more 
animated, or more sympathetic than the manner of the 
Pope. His eye, which when fixed in thought is deep 
and piercing, beams with kindliness, and the severely 
rigid lines of his intellectual features relax with the 

leasantest of smiles as he talks, using, as the case may 

e, either French, Latin (which he speaks with great 
purity and facility), or his own musical native tongue. 
After four or five hours spent in this way, he returns to 
his papers and his books until three, when he dines. 
His meal is frugal: a little soup, two courses of meat 
with vegetables, and dessert of fruit,.with one glass of 
strong wine, suffice for his wants. After dinner he 
goes out for a drive or a walk in the gardens of the 
Vatican. In the evening he resumes his papers, and at 
night between nine and ten all the Papal household 
assemble for the Rosary, after which they retire to rest. 
But long after that hour the Cardinal State Secretary 
Rampolla, or the Under-State Secretary Mocenni, is 
often summoned to the Papal apartments, where, by the 
light of the midnight lamp, Leo watches and thinks and 
prays for the welfare of the Church. 

Here, if anywhere on the world’s surface, it might be 
thought, was to be found a tribunal removed far from the 
eistractions of this world, and a judge fully aware of the 
enormous responsibility which presses with undivided 
force upon the supreme representative of the Christian 
conscience. 

A GRAND OLD MAN. 

The Pope, on the two occasions on which I had an 
opportunity of observing him closely, impressed me 
very favourably. There is in the actual face nothing 
of that sly smirk which appears in almost all of his 
photographs. There is a genial benevolence in his 
countenance and a twinkling of humour in his bright eye. 
Although he is apt to be bored by the endless string of 
solemn triflers who are presented on the days when he 
gives audience, it is a weariness of the mind rather than 
a weariness of the body. During the celebration of his 
jubilee he wearied out all the younger men who were in 
attendance at his Court. ‘‘The Pope is seventy-nine,” 
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said one of them in 1889, “ but do mot deceive youn 
by the almanack. He is as vigorous in mind and ah 
as alert in body as if he were only fifty.” This 5 
doubt an exaggeration, but it represents the hq 
impression of one who is in a position to contrast 
physical endurance of Leo XIII. with that of the yo 
men who surrounded him. He did not seem to 
decrepid or infirm. His old schoolfellow, Monsig 
Kirby, Archbishop of Ephesus, who discharges 
responsible duties of Rector of the Irish College with 
any trace of senile infirmity, is six years the senior of 
Pope. Allowance, no doubt, must be made for { 
superior vitality of the Irish stock ; but it would } 
mistake to regard Leo XIII. as tottering on the edg 
the grave. He has the mens sana in corpore sai; 
as long as he lives there will not fail, to the guidance 
the Church, the intellect of a statesman and the he 
of a saint. 


FROM THE WINDOWS OF THE VATICAN. 


I stood once upon a balcony of the Vatican, and look 
down from the palace of the Popes over the city of{ 
Ceesars. It was an impressive scene, and one whie 
witnessed for the first time, but which is ccnstani 
visible to the Pope. Above, the black violet of the 
of the Italian night was as yet faintly gemmed with sta 
and far below, spreading over its more than seven hil 
lay the Imperial city, everywhere gleaming with gas, 
here and there radiant with the electric light. All 
still in the precincts of the great palace, save for! 
occasional tread of the halberdier, whose pictures 
uniform framed itself at times with strange media 
quaintness in the fire-lit gateway. On the right roset 
mighty dome of St. Peter's, towering huge into the sil 
sky. Below ran the yellow Tiber, beyond which stretd 
the crowded streets, busy with the hum and murmur 
a nation’s capital, and the great outlines of the don 
and towers of the innumerable churches of Rome. 
was the Nineteenth Century spread out at the feet of 
Fourteenth, while beyond and above them both tower 
the vast and cloudy shades of other centuries, whoses 
made Rome immortal. Standing at the door of 
Secretary of State’s office, I recalled the eonversatio 
had had within ; and as I looked down from my coign 
vantage on the distant lines of lamps that etched in ¢ 
lines of light the extent of Rome, it seemed to recall 
familiar story of the Temptation in the Wildem 
From some such lofty height it was that the temp 
showed Jesus of Nazareth all the kingdoms of the we 
and the glory of them, saying, ‘‘ All these things ¥ 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 
was the city— 

“* Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 

So far renowned, and with the spoils enrich’d 

Of nations ; ” 
and there, across the courtyard in his stately pa 
prison, was the man whose proudest title is that of Vi 
of the Nazarene. Constantly before him is the tem 
tion. Constantly at his elbow whispers the tempt 
** All this will : pee thee—temporal sovereignty, 
independence, and rule over all this city—if thou 
fall down and worship me.” It is the Temptation of 
Wilderness renewed in our time ; a temptation that 
not passed, and will not pass. 


THE POPE'S TEMPTATION. 


This spectacle is, I confess, far more intensely i 
resting to me than all the painted canvas and plaste 
Roman museums and churches, whereby inspired paint 
have endeavoured to portray the familiar incident 
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sacred story. For here is no painting of what happened 
long ago# Here is the actual temptation in all its grim 
and terrible reality, with all the forces of evil arrayed 
against the frail and half-overpowered resistance of a 
good but aged Pope. The temptation so constantly 
present is that of hoping fora foreign war that might 
result in the re-establishment of the Temporal Power. 
Before that temptation many of those around the Pope 
have long ago succumbed. . They are on their faces before 
the tempter; their secret thoughts are but so many 
prayers for his speedy advent; and if they could but 
have their way they would, in Mr. Gladstone’s lurid 
phrase, not hesitate to re-establish the Temporal Power, 
‘even if it could be only done by setting up the terrestrial 
throne of the Popedom on the ashes of the city and 
amidst the whitening bones of its people. But the Pope 
is a good man, a sincere Christian, whose heart owerflows 
with sympathy for the human race. The temptation 
comes to him, as temptations always come to higher 
natures, so veiled that it seems almost a prompting from 
the very Spirit of God. The tempter is disguised as an 
angel of light. No mean, or sordid, or worldly motives 
weigh with-the good Pope as he stands at the windows 
of the Vatican and looks out over the Imperial City to 
the darkening slopes of the Sabine Hills, and sighs at 
the thought that the unification of his country has been 
pee at the price of the spoliation of his Church. 
What he thinks of is not the petty power of presiding 
over the construction of the drains, or the absorbing 
duty of organising the police of the city out of which he 
is now a voluntary outcast. 


THE CASE FOR THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


He believes, with the honest sincerity of convic- 
tion natural to an aged ecclesiastic born and _ bred 
in the Pontifical States, that it is practically impos- 
sible for the Catholic Church throughout the world 
to be administered by one who is not an independent 
sovereign, The man at the helm of the Church 
must not be the subject of any mortal. The Vicar 
of Christ must not be called upon to bow to the 
decrees of a mongrel Cesar. Hence he has convinced 
himself that he must get back his temporal sovereignty 
if the government of the Church is not to go to pieces. 
That is with him, not unnaturally, considering his years 
and his education, an axiom which he does not discuss. 
He starts from that, and always. reverts to it. But here 
before his eyes is unfolded day by day the triumphant 
demonstration by his enemies of the fact that the tem- 
poral sovereignty has ed away. The king sits in 
the palace which the Popes occupied on the Quirinal ; 


the departments of the Italian State are installed in. 


buildings once sacred to the offices of the Church ; the 
mid-day gun which is fired every day is served by Italian 
gunners from his own castle of San Angelo; and 
great barracks, crowded with soldiers, where the bugle 
call sounds incessant, stand almost within hail of the 
Vatican. Day by day, year in, year out, the august pri- 
soner never opens his eyes at daybreak without longing 
that the new day might bring deliverance; and the 
shades of night never blot the great panorama of the city 
from his gaze that he does not ery, in the agony of a 
heart sick by hope deferred, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how 
long?” 

It is very difficult for us in’ England to realise the 
feelings of the Pope and of his counsellors as to the im- 
mensity of the injury which they conceive has been 
inflicted upon the Church by the occupation of Rome. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


To most Englishmen the establishment of the capital of 
united Italy at Rome seemed the natural and most desir- 
able consummation of the national movement in the 
Peninsula. In many cases religious prejudice united 
with nationalist enthusiasm to blind us to the extent to 
which the change was certain to wound the Holy See. 
But after the lapse of nineteen years the wound still 
bleeds. Not to perceive this is to fail to understand the 
tragic force of the temptation to which the Pope is sub- 
jected. To any one who approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of an English Liberal—especially from that 
of the English Nonconformist, to whom the union 
between Church and State, whether in England or in 
Rome, is more or less anti-Christian—the very bitterness 
of the pain which the Pope feels as he mourns over the 
loss of his temporal power, is a measure of the necessity 
for the revolution which has torn it from his grasp. 

If the Pope is to fulfil his greater ideal he will have 
to shake himself free from the influences of the Vatican. 
The atmosphere of the place, the traditions and associa- 
tions which cling to its very walls, and the all-pervading 
presence of the Italian Cardinals and great ofticials, 
render it impossible for him to rise to the height of his 
great conception of his réle as the mouthpiece of the 
conscience of universal Christendom, which speaks with 
the voice of God. Until he has definitely rid himself of 
the desire to re-establish a temporal authority in a second- 
rate European city, that minor and earthly ambition 
will continually obscure his higher and brighter ideal, and 
lead him into devious courses, which will impair his 
influence even in the Catholic world. The Temporal 
Power has got on to the nerves of the Church, and it 
has come to be to many in the Vatican the only thing 
worth living for. So far from sharing that view, it 
seems to me that the re-establishment of the Temporal 
Power would be the greatest curse that could be inflicted 
upon the Church. 

A PROPHECY. 

And after my visit to Rome I realise more vividly 
than before how much justification there was for the 
prophecy with which some months before I concluded my 

per .in the Contemporary Review: ‘It may be 
that the Church of Rome has played her part in the 
affairs of men, and that in the new English-speaking era, 
on the threshold of which mankind is standing, there 
may be no more than a niche in a Roman museum for 
the successor of Hildebrand. In that case, whether the 


Pope stays in Rome or goes to Seville, or Innsbruck, or 


Minorca, does not much matter. But if there be any 
real substance of truth in the Pope’s belief that the 
Catholic Church is the chosen instrument whereby 
Infinite Wisdom, inspired by Eternal Love, works out the 
salvation of the world, then as certainly as it was neces- 
sary for the persecution to arise to scatter the first 
Christians from Jerusalem, so that they might carry the 
seed of the faith over the Roman world, not less certainly 
shall we see ina few years, or even it may be a few 
months, the breaking of a storm which will compel the 
Pope to fly from the Eternal City—never to return. 
And in that hour, when those who hate the Church fill 
the air with insult and exultation, and when those who 
love her more in her accidents than in her essence are 
abased to the dust with humiliation and shame, then to 
the eye of faith the enforced hegira of the Pope from the 
Latin to the English world will be regarded as the 
supreme aftirmation of the providential mission of the 
Church—a new Divine commission for her to undertake 
ot wider basis the great task of rebuilding the City of 
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tal of : | II.—FROM AN INSIDE POINT OF VIEW. 


> 

et The 3rd of March last Leo XIII. entered the air, and ready to melt into nothing in the brilliant 
ited fourteenth year of his Pontificate. The length of his throng that surrounded him. 

at tal reign has already greatly exceeded the average, which is > } 

‘Bed about five or six years only. On looking through the list THE ELASTICITY OF THE POPE. 

eee of two hundred and sixty-three Popes, it is remarkable to ie s TY « ae Gree wees 

See notice that only twenty-nine have lived fifteen years in The contrary to Pius IX., who was favoured with a 
d the fice. When the Holy Father received the congratulations robust and sanguine temperament—the temperament of 
hehe Bike Sacred College on this occasion, he pace bo ton happy men—Leo XIII. belongs to the race of nervous 


men. However, in spite of what people say, when the 


oppressed with presenti s. ‘*Who knows,” he was "vane yty 
. that -  cahessey crmnagaeae nows, ’ he wa constitution is sound the nervous are the strong, because 


heard to murmur, as those around him wished him long 


as life, “‘ who knows if God will spare me to see another oar sangy — do Bread ot aga = rages Ay be pases 
oe aniversary ceremony ?” Di omen avertant. Asamatter CONACY and tragiity oF eo Abit fe ls 
ness offact, everything indicates that these sombre presages gifted with an extraordinary resisting force, which the 
or the vill te Aen wonlinnd Leo XTEE. eniovs the robast at robust of men do not possess. Just think for a 
essity Sie Moltke ors Gla veep but the glorious reign ™oment. For thirteen years now he has been impri- 
Beewing to a close, the sven Br pticath ‘ent shoaen' te soned in - sep Pag of rs er with mm — 
lave rea ‘apr ee : exercise than walking in a garden and a park a few 
tican. 7 oa a Spee, ate eho pe 3 eye mf hundred yards square, and this situated in a part of 
socia- i: wel te Gutieiele the mosh shivactive oak Rome that has always been noted for its insalubrity. 
ading a theti es Bee le Add to that the encrmous work which the government of 
icials, Seng sovereigns, the Church gives him daily, and of which he supports 
of his THE POPE'S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. the principal weight. Is not a prodigious elasticity of tem- 
of the perament requisite in order to support without breaking 
3 with Leo XIII. has just entered his 81st year. His thin down such a life at such an advanced age? Others have 


self of ffand angular features, his alabaster complexion, the already perished under it. The Holy Father has seen 
cond- trembling of his hands, his bowed form, the almost four Secretaries of State die at his side. One day most 
bition diaphonous aspect of his entire figure, would mark himasa __ of the ecclesiastical dignitaries around him were ill. ‘‘Itis 
1, and man on the threshold of extreme old age. But when he only we young men who are not broken down,” exclaimed 
ir his [speaks and becomes animated this impression immediately the Pope gaily. The truth is that since Leo XIII. has 
1poral vanishes, and one feels that there is still beneath this lived in the Vatican he has never suffered from anything 
and it fragile envelope a powerful life, and that the blade is in- more serious than a passing cold. Longevity is heredi- 
thing f fimitely superior to the sheath that covers it. His voice, tary in the Pecci family. Cardinal Pecci, his brother, 
2w, it [especially when he speaks in public, has retained its died last year at eighty-four years; another of his ” 
nporal ring, slightly nasal, by the way, and his eyes have lost brothers who remained at the village of Carpineto, 
flicted none'of their fire. Oh, the eyes of Leo XIII.! When reached the ripe old age of ninety-one years. M. 
me has once seen them they can never beforgotten. One Coccarelli, the Pope’s doctor, said a short time ago: 
would think they were two carbuncles or two black ‘The constitution of the Pope is so solid that he could 
ividly | iamonds, so brilliant are they. They give anextraordi- very well live another ten years if he does not catch any 
yr the | sty Vivacity to his expression, and there.is somethingin- malignant disease.” It would seem that the Pope’s lease 





ed my expressibly piercing in their regard. ; of life will not be violently broken, but that he will die 
ay be One of the most striking things, when one meets the out like a lamp which runs short of oil. 

in the Holy Father for the first time, is the almost convulsive 

1g era, trembling of his hands. This is not a result of age, as HIS EARLY CAREER. 


are is pretty generally supposed, but the consequence of 


im for [phoid fever, from which he suffered at Perugia some The dominating quality of Leo XIII., alike physically 


: . 2 and morally, is a thorough soundness and equilibrium ; and 
er the gel years age. Re grees i this trembling Ge there isa pebr anne in his temperament and his life. 
ick, or leo XIII. can no longer write. When he has to If ever the proverbial expression, ‘‘ The right man in the 

: gn a document he is obliged to hold the wrist of his <1 CVer bie proverbia! expression, ak 
eth, ght hand with his left hand in order to be able to trace Tight place” was applicable, it is to Leo XIII. He was 
at the : born for the Sovereign Pontificate, and everything in his. 
letters that would otherwise be unreadable, and even : Miiaige 7? : ‘ 
hereby m éabh stroke i Sulinthe off tiene Vnted shaven life has led up to it. His career is not like that of most 
put the: Stoke 1s 88 INENIy OF Ny Ug_as sig-sags. men, the product of hazard and of circumstances ; it has 
neces- THE LEANNESS OF LEO XIII. unfolded itself with the slow gradation and the 
e first ’ successive and harmonious developments of a work of 
rry the The suspicious tyrant Czesar was perhaps right in dis- art or of nature. In early childhood his ministerial 
rtainly ftusting lean men, because they have often in them an vocation declared itself, and from that moment he 
afew fitensity of life and a stamp of character that is not has allowed that vocation to run its course. He 
pel the ays to be found beneath the corpulence of afat man. left Carpineto for Rome, where he soon had a 
return. te leanness of Leo XIII. is phenomenal; a leanness  prelature conferred upon him; and commenced the 
rch fill fRowrished by twenty years of fasting and privation, and discharge of the duties of some one or two of those 
se who hich gives him an almost incorporeal aspect. One would offices which are like the novitiate of the Pontificate. At 
nee are it was a shadow that passed, On the Ist January, 1888, the age of thirty years he was sent as Papal Nuncio to 
then to’ fl assisted at that never-to-be-forgotten ceremony when Belgium. It was here, too, that he met Queen 
om the il@9 XIII. said before the élite of every land a Mass to. Victoria, at which meeting they acquired that 
as the [Rélebrate his sacerdotal jubilee. Almost 60,000 persons mutual respect and esteem which has continued to this 
of the ere crowded beneath the roof of St. Peter’s. Suddenly day. When he returned to Italy it was to occupy the 
lertake Rli@aged Pontiff appeared high above the heads of the archbishopric of Perugia, and there, in a laborious 
City of [towd, like the Christ in the Transfiguration of Raphael. solitude, he nourished his thoughts by the most lofty 


He looked like a white phantom gliding silently in the meditations, followed as a sympathetic and attentive 
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observer the movement of modern thought, and elabo- 
rated slowly in his brain the ideas that he has since 
exposed in his remarkable encyelicals. In a word, as is 
.said of the knights of the Middle Ages, ‘‘he made his 
watch in arms.” Let the decisive hour come when it 
may it would find him ready. 

Providentially, Antonelli, his personal enemy, _who 
had kept him away from Romeall these years for motives 
of fear and jealousy, died in time to admit Pius IX. 
recalling Archbishop Pecci to Rome before death removed 
him from the Supreme Pontificate. No sooner had Pecci 
returned to Rome than his personality imposed itself on 
every one ; with one voice he was pointed out as the 
coming Pope, and in according him three-fourths of the 
votes, the Conclave only ratified the choice of the public 
and fulfilled general expectations. ‘‘ He who enters the 
Conclave Pope leaves it Cardinal,” is a well-known 


- From photos by) , 


c:ctum in Roman circles. This time it was falsified in 


the event. HIS AUSTERE RESERVE. 

Leo XIIl., in putting on the tiara, brought very 
different habits into the’ Vatican. Pius IX., with his 
jovial nature and perfect bonhomie, gave way in his lan- 
guage and manners to the familiarity and sansgene which 
is not unknown in the Roman character. Leo XIII. is 
very different. Whilst simple Archbishop of Perugia 
people who for long years were brought into contact 
with him assure me that he was never easily approach- 
able. He is one of those men who when you see them 
hold you at a distance and forbid any sort of 
familiarity. He has seldom been seen to laugh. This 
reserve, which is so natural in him, increases the 
dignity of the tiara. It gives him an intimidating 
aspect. The young German Emperor knows something 
about this. When.he visited the Vatican in October, 


THE POPE’S MOTHER AND FATHER:**« 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


1888, he was so disconcerted on entering the Pope’s 
apartment that he first dropped the valuable tabatiére 
that he proposed to present to the Pope, and then he let 
fall his helmet that he held in his left hand. He could 
scarcely stammer out several incoherent words. An eye- 
witness assures me that he trembled like a leaf, and 
I know ambassadors of long standing who cannot even 
now conceal their emotion when they step into the 
private room of the Pope, so majestically does he carry 
the sovereign dignity with which he is invested. 
HOW HE RECEIVES VISITORS. 

This is not because he does not greet his visitors with 
kindness and affability, Leo XIII. is Pope, and he 
knows that Pope means Father ; but his goodness, which 
is real though little demonstrative, never goes to the 
complete abandonment and laisser-aller which were 
amongst the charms of Pius IX. The present Pope likes 


(H. Le Lieure, Rome. 


to question his visitors. Whenever he passes before a 
person in public audience he asks a number of questions 
which vary seldom. ‘‘ Who are you? are you married ? 
Have you any children? What is your profession ?”’ etc. 
I was present at one of these interviews the other day. 
A young couple on their honeymoon—thousands of them 
pass through Rome every year—knelt before His Holi- 
ness. To the enquiry, ‘‘ What is your profession ?” the 
young man replied ‘‘I am a doctor, Holy Father,” and in a 
few well-selected words the Pope proceeded to outline the 
duties of his profession, reminding him that when he was 
called to the sick-bed he should think of the souls of those 
he cared for as well as their bodily welfare—a little code 
of medicine and moral, in fact, abridged in several phrases 
full of tact, good sense, and moderation. 
HIS CONTRAST TO PIO NONO. 


In both public and private audiences Pius IX. was 
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THE Pope, 


literally assailed with requests of all sorts, some of them 
exceedingly indiscreet. Pilgrims begged of him some- 
thing he had touched—a pen, a handkerchief, his skull- 
cap, or an autograph. An old lady said to him one day, 
“Holy Father, give me one of your stockings ; it will 
cure my bad leg.” Pius IX., who had himself an in- 
curable disease of the leg, replied with a significant 
smile, ‘‘ Really, madame, but I may tell you that it has 
never cured me!” 

Pius IX. gave way occasionally to these curious re- 
quests, Leo XIII. scarcely ever takes any notice. Dur- 
ing his thirteen years’ tenure of office only one skull-cap 
has been given away by him, and he is very sparing with 
his autograph. One of the best-known German bishops 
had great difficulty in persuading the Pope to sign a 

hotograph, and then only after repeated requests. 
When Count Camillo Pecci, the Pope’s nephew, married 
Madlle. Buenos, the daughter of a Spanish senator who 
was formerly Governor of Cuba, this gentleman wished 
very much to have an autograph of the Pope. Count 
Pecci asked his uncle for his signature, but it was only 
after hesitating a long time that Leo XIII. granted the 
uest. 
he Holy Father has a wonderful memory. After 
many years he can recall to himself the name and 
appearance of a person that he has seen but once in his 
life, perhaps in passing. Few old men have retained in 
the same degree the possession of their intellectual 
faculties. In spite of his eighty-one years, no symptoms 
of decrepitude are noticeable. His intelligence is as 
prompt and vigorous as twenty years ago. 


PONTIFEX MAXIMUS ET DICTATOR. 

Like all great statesmen, Leo XIII. possesses not only 
the art but the taste and passion of government, and of 
handling men and things. In the Vatican nothing is 
decided or done without his consent. He is his own 
Prime Minister. He looks to find in his collaborators his 
instruments rather than his auxiliaries. He is King 
Richelieu, who would have Louis XIII.’s for Ministers. 
There have been Popes under whom the Secretaries of 
State were omnipotent—Consalvi, for example, under 
Pius VII. With Leo XIII., however, the Secretary of 
State, whatever be his capacities, is the depositary, 
the intermediary of his will. But if he is instinctively 
authoritative, nobody knows better than Leo XIII. how 
to accept sound advice when he appreciates the wisdom 
and the desirability of it. I could mention quite a 
number of cases. I will content myself with this one, 
which has never before been published. 


HOW BISMARCK GOT THE ORDER OF CHRIST. 


It was at the time of the Caroline Isles arbitration. 
Leo XIII. had just given his award, and it was a question 
of conferring a decoration on M. de Bismarck. It had 
been decided to send him the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Pius IX., which is one of the principal but not the high- 
est Order of the Pope. The patent was ready and on the 

int of being sent off when the German Minister came to 

nd Mgr. Galimberti, secretary of the Congregation of Ex- 
traordinary Aflairs, and informed him that M. de Bismarck 
would accept no lesser order than that of the Order of 
Christ, the highest Pontifical decoration that exists. Mgr. 
Galimberti saw at once the force of the arguments pre- 
sented by M. de Schloezer, but, he objected, “ what’s to be 
done? The negotiation is a delicate one, the patent is to 
be despatched to-morrow morning, and it is now nine 
o'clock in the evening.” Mgr. Galimberti had an in- 
Spiration. He set out at once for the Vatican, and 


against all the rules of ordinary etiquette succeeded in 
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reaching the Pope just as he was going to bed. Almost 
in trembling he notified the Pope of the mission with’ 
which M. de Schloezer had charged him, fearing a severe’ 
rebuke on the part of His Holiness. To his great sur- 
prise, Leo XIII. agreed at once to the request that he 
made. The Pope recognised in a moment the desirability 
of not wounding the susceptibilities of the Chancellor at 
a time when the Kultur Kampf negotiations were at 
a critical stage, and it was in this way that M. de Bis- 
marck received the decoration of the Order of Christ: 


-The Pope had no reason to regret his decision. Several 


days later M. de Bismarck addressed him a letter of 
thanks, which commenced with the flattering word 
‘¢ Sire,” which created a great sensation at the moment 
the incident was in the public mind, 


THE ROUTINE OF THE POPE’S DAY. 


Leo XIII. is undoubtedly the most occupied and the 
most active of sovereigns. Not a minute of the day but 
which has its purpose and its employment rigidly fixed. 
The Pope’s daily life is the following :— 

As a rule Leo XIII. gets up at six o’clock, and often 
at a still earlier hour. At seven o’clock he celebrates 
Mass in his private chapel, and listens to a second one— 
d'action de graces. At eight o’clock he partakes of a 
light repast consisting of coffee and milk and a few 
biscotti, of which His Holiness is particularly fond. 
He then sets to work to examine documents, to 
study questions of policy, to draw up letters or 
encycliques, etc., and at eleven o'clock he gives his 
attention to general business, and receives successively 
his secretary of state, the ambassadors, the secretaries 
of the various Congregations, who, like the ambassadors 
attached tothe Holy See, have each their special day of 
reception. Leo XIII. insists on having a clear statement 
made to him of all matters that need his personal 
attention. No detail is too small for him to go into; he 
endeavours to go to the bottom of everything. A worker 
himself, the Pope expects the same application on the 
part of hissubordinates. If a report seems to him to be 
wanting in any respect, his severe expression betrays his 
dissatisfaction to the unfortunate ecclesiastic who has, in 
the opinion of the Holy Father, been negligent or in-. 
attentive. When he is satisfied it is rarely that he 
expresses his satisfaction in words, so that when 
a prelate secures a word of praise from him it is a supreme, 
recompense. As he is not liberal in compliments, those, 
that he does give have a greater value. 


HIS PUBLIC AUDIENCES. 


Twice a week during the winter months, betweem 
twelve and one o’clock, the public audiences take place. 
Fifty or sixty persons are grouped ina room, and kneel 
when the Holy Father enters. He then passes before- 
each of them, questions them separately, and gives his. 
blessing. English and American Protestants are often in: 
great number at these collective audiences. Leo XIII.. 
makes no distinction between Christians of different con~ 
fessions. With an exquisite tact he welcomes the Protes-. 
tants with the same fatherly and affectionate kindness as if’ 
they recognised his authority in religion. I have seen. 
them moved to tears by the kindness shown by the 
Holy Father. A few days ago, Mr. Grant, United States. 
Minister at Vienna, was received in private audience by: 
Leo XIII. As he spoke neither French nor Italian, 
he took an interpreter with him. The Pope welcomed 
him in a fatherly way, told him he had known personally: 
his illustrious father, and spoke lengthily of the high, 
qualities of the late American statesman. It was with a. 
pleasing word for the United States that the Pope took. 
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leave of Mr. Grant, who was profoundly impressed by 
dis interview. 
HIS REGIMEN. 


At eleven o’clock the Pope takes a light broth, which 
suffices till dinner time. This, according to the old 
Roman custom, is at two o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The 
repast is very simple; it consists invariably of boiled 
‘meat, a roast dish, seasonable vegetables, and fruit for 
dessert. Everything like luxury is banished from his 


table, which cannot cost more than five francs aday. The | 


doctors have ordered him to take.Bordeaux wine, and 
the archbishop of that. city never fails to address him 
barrels of the choicest brand. Traditional etiquette 
requires that at Rome the Pope shall eat alone, and it is 
only when he is outside the 
Eternal City that he can 
have guests around his 
table. Up till 1870 Pius IX. 
went every summer to 
Castel Gaudolfo, and there 
the was always surrounded 
by distinguished guests. 


THE POPE IN HIS GARDEN. 


If the weather is favour- 
able, Leo XIII. takes a 
‘walk in the Vatican gardens 
and park. In summer he 
‘sometimes lunches in the 
little wooden summer-house 
that has been built at the 
bottom of the garden. He 
likes to talk to the gar- 
deners, and follows their 
work with the closest 
attention. He interests 
himself also in the numbcr 
of oranges that the garden 
produces, and the disposal 
‘that is made of them. By 
‘tthe way, this production 
‘amounts to ten thousand 
each season. 

At the moment of the 
‘jubilee, Cardinal Lavigerie 
:presented an African gazelle 
to His Holiness, who had a 
place reserved for it in the 
garden, and he often amuses 
himself by letting it feed 
from his hand. 

One of his favourite pas- 
‘times is the roccolo, a sort 
of net trap for catching 
small birds. This sport is 
-common in Italy, and Leo XIII. is very fond of it, and 
when he has been very successful he sends to the 
cardinals or ecclesiastics of his household a dozen birds 
captured by him. This favour is greatly appreciated by 
those who receive it. 

After his walk his Holiness re-enters his apartments at 
about six o'clock, and at once gives his private audiences 
in his study or in his library. Leo XIII. is very 
sparing in this favour. He accords it only to persons of 
mark, bishops, eminent layman, and politicians. And 
yet how many of these have to content themselves with 
a collective audience. 

Every day, at about eight or nine o’clock in the 
evening, according to the season, the Pope recites the 
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THE POPE AS A YOUNG MAN. 
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Rosary with Mgr. Angeli, his private secretary and ono 
of the priests of the household. 


HIS AUSTERITY. 


In all religious exercises Leo XIII. bears a serious, 
dignified, and imposing attitude, I have rarely seen Mass 
celebrated with such profound and heartfelt piety: the 
priest is divined in the highest acceptation of the word 
in Leo XIII. He carries out-to a scruple the laws of 
the Church. It is known that a Catholic priest should 
celebrate Mass fasting, but this is a law of discipline 
which the Pope, owing to illness, has a right to dispen- 
sate from. In fact, only lately, Leo XIII. has accorded 
this dispensation to two cardinals, and has allowed them 
to celebrate Mass after having partaken of liquid food. 
But, if it occurs that in the 
morning an illness or an 
indisposition obliges him to 
take a cup of milk or 
broth, Leo XIII., notwith- 
standing the supreme 
powers of which he is the 
sovereign dispenser, ab- 
stains that day from cele- 
brating Mass. 

After the Rosary, Leo 
XIII. partakes of a light 
breakfast composed of 
eggs, vegetables, and fruit, 
and then enters his private 
apartments; it is seldom 
be retires before eleven 
o'clock. His excessive 
Nervousness occasions him 
frequent sleeplessness; he 
then rises and walks about 
his room, reading and medi- 
tating. At times an idea 
strikes him, and he rouses 
his secretary and dictates 
to him. 


THE POPE AS SCHOLAR. 


His intellect is in con- 
stant activity; he leaves 
one task only to take up 
another. His chief intellec- 
tual distraction is in the 
morning, when he turns 
to Latin verse, in which 
he excels and which he 
lovingly runs off. Classic 
antiquity has no greater 
connoisseur nor. a_ finer 
or more delicate one than 
LeoXIII. He-is an artist, 
and has the culture and manner of one. The elegant 
Latinity, sometimes laborious and stormy, of his en- 
cyclical letters and his speeches, show his attention 
and respect for style. Leo XIII. isa purist ; he is rarely 
satisfied with what he writes: he erases, adds, and con- 
tinually erases, until he has found the decisive expression, 
the word which remains. 

Leo XIII. is an assiduous reader of Dante ; he knows 
whole songs by heart. A prelate assures me that he by 
chance recited some verses ; the Pope took up the thread 
thereof, and unrolled it without interruption. Since 
Benedict XIV.—to whom Voltaire dedicated his ‘‘ Ma- 
homet ’—the Pontiff now reigning is the most literate 
and the most learned who has ever been seated on the 
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THE Pope, 


throne of St. Peter ; under this head he has worthily re- 
joined the traditions of the great Popes with those of 
the Renaissance. 


AN ECONOMIST. 


Leo XIII. is not only an adroit politician, a sagacious 
diplomatist, he is also an excellent administrator, a 
severe and sharp economist. He administers with 
scrupulous care the Pontifical fortune. The pence of 
St. Peter bring in about six or seven millions a year ; 
this is little to meet the innumerable needs and ever- 
increasing requirements of the administration of the 
Church, but, thanks to the judicious employment of 
these revenues, the Pope succeeds in meeting all the 
Of late 
years he has sensibly cut down useless expenses, and 
reduced the outward luxury of his Court to the strictly 
necessary. 

Superfluous employments have been abolished, certain 
stipends moderated. The Pope has mercilessly stripped 
off all the foolish branches of the Pontifical budget, and 
he has done well. He has heard cries and protests 
around him, but reforms are never carried out without 
raising a certain amount of opposition. On the other 
hand, the Catholics of other countries, many amongst the 
Roman and Italian Catholics, instead of coming to the aid 
of the Pope, are not far from considering the Vatican as 
a good milch-cow, which should aliment themselves and 
their families gratis. The Romans consider it most 
natural that they should be maintained by the Popes, as 
they were formerly by the Czesars. Leo XIII. has put 
things into good order and has cut short all prodigalities. 


HIS LIBERALITY. 


Some have sought to revenge themselves upon him, 
accusing him of avarice, hut bitter feeling alone has been 
able to express this reproach. No one is more open- 
handed and generous than the Pope when it is a question 
of sustaining some useful work or of succouring some 
great misfortune. Periodically he aids the Propaganda 
with royal munificence ; he has given half-a-million francs 
tothe anti-slavery movement, and only lately he decided 
that the sums offered to him on the occasion of his jubilee 
should be dedicated to African missions for the abolition 
of slavery. 

His entry into the Pontificate was marked by the 
execution of a grand artistic work—one which greatly 
honours him—the restoration of the apse of St. John 
in Lateran, which cost five millions of francs. 

Others have murmured the word ‘ nepotism.” 
This, it is well known, was long the reproach of the 
Roman Pontificates, but now this accusation can only be 
taken as.a ridiculous anachronism. The dower which 
Leo XIII. gave to his two nephews and to his niece 
when they married does not exceed that which a rich 

cer usually gives to his children. The fantastic 
gures which have been published by newspapers do not 


approach the truth. 


PREPARING FOR A HEGIRA. 


The rigid economy with which Leo XIII. administers 
finance inspires, on the other hand, the most praise- 
worthy respect. The Pope looks into the future, 
and he sees it full of threatening and danger. He 
wants his successors to be able to face and meet the 
formidable eventualities which may rise up at any 
Moment. The Pope may be obliged to quit Rome ; 
this idea of a departure of the Pope from the Eter- 
fal City haunts the imagination of Leo XIII. 


Younger, he would certainly have realised it. It is 
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therefore necessary that the Holy See, in prevision of 
events, should dispose of sufficient resources. Wherefore 
Leo XIII. has the generous ambition of providing a Ponti- 
fical treasure byslowlyaccumulating capital which it will be 
only possible to alienate under extraordinary circumstances. 
The considerable sums in cash which he received on the 
occasion of his jubilee have permitted the formation of a 
first reserve fund ; but Leo XIII. is bent on further 
increasing this, and it is principally to this end that al! 
the economy and reforms accomplished of late years 
point. Some day the illustrious Pontiff will be blessed 
for lis disinterestedness and foresight. 


CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 


This study would not be complete were we not to say 
a few words concerning the personages who surround 
Leo XIII. in the Vatican, and who enjoy his confidence. 
There are two figures which especially detach themselves 
from the group, and excite attention—Cardinal Rafnpolla 
and Monsignor Boeeali. 

Cardinal Rampolla is one of the youngest members of 
the Holy College, as he is only forty-seven years of age. 
His piety and his doctrine, sound as well as deep, caused 
the present Pope quickly to distinguish him, and four 
years ago he was appointed Secretary of State. 
Cardinal Rampolla is a theologian and a diplomatist. All 
his ambition is to serve with docility the thoughts of 
his master, of whom he is a precious and devoted 
instrument. 

The facility of approaching him, the vivacity of his 
conversation, temper the rigid system of his life and the 
monkish aspect of his person. 

Cardinal Rampolla is a Sicilian ; his hair, which is jet 
black, his dark skin, his marked physiognomy, the 
exuberance of his gestures, betray otherwise his 
southern origin. Cardinal Rampolla’s piety reaches 
ascetism. It is said that his purple covers sackcloth, 
and twice a week, as in the Middle Ages, he practises 
discipline. 

Periodically the retirement of Cardinal Rampolla is 
announced. These are newspaper inventions. Cardinal 
Rampolla will be the last Secretary of State of Leo XIII. 
The Pope will find with difficulty so docile a servant, so 
devoted a collaborator. 


THE POPE’S ALTER EGO. 


Monsignor Boccali has no official appointment in view’ 
but he is certainly the most influential personage 
of the Church after the Pope, because he is the 
intimate confidant, the alter ego of Leo XIII. 
Formerly, the Popes, upon entering the Pontificate, 
were accustomed to surround themselves with their rela- 
tions, whom they covered with dignities, and upon whom 
they conferred the highest appointments in the Church. 
The nephew of the Pope received by right the purple, 
with the dignity of Cardinal Padrone. This nepotism 
was a deplorable abuse, but it must be recognised that 
this arose out of the deepest fibre of human nature no 
less than from an essential trait of the Italian character, 
which is naturally suspicious and diffident. If the Popes 
surrounded themselves with their relations, it was because 
they feared to be deceived or betrayed: they sought, 
before all, auxiliaries sure and faithful. Leo XIII. 
gave in to the same sentiment when upon the day 
of his elevation to the Pontificate he brought 
with him his little court of Perugia, Monsignor 
Laurenzi, Monsignor Angeli, Monsignor Boccali, Monsig- 
nor Satolli, etc., all men of great merit and incontestable 
value. The Cardinal Laurenzi, the late grand vicar of 
the Archbishop of Perugia, is to-day condemned to inac- 
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cretion open to every proof. Recently the Pope named 
him beneficiary of the Chapter of St. Peter, an appoint- 
ment which may be worth three to four thousand francs, 
Monsignor Angeli confessed to one of his friends that 
this was the height of his ambition. Would that all 
sovereigns had servants and courtiers so easily contented! 

The Roman prelates are jealous of the influence of the 


| Perugians, but they are respected because their integrity 


is above suspicion, and it has never been possible to 


‘omg reproach them with cupidity. 


By the side of the private personage which we have 


| endeavoured to portray under his various and complex 


aspects, we might study in Leo XIII. the politician, 
the doctor, but we should outstep the narrow limits of 


this study, and a volume would not suffice for this. 


"rom a photo by) [C M Schemboche, Rome. 


MONSIGNOR BOCCALI. 


tion through an incurable malady. Monsignor Satolli, 
who represented the Pope at the inauguration of the 
University of Washington, is a deep theologian, a candi- 
date for the purple. Monsignor Boccali is still but a 
cardinal ‘‘in petto,” but his influence is considerable. 
Modest and reserved by nature, Monsignor Boccali uses 
it but moderately ; but those who know the Vatican 
know it well. Monsignor Boccali gives ambassadors 
audience ; the highest personages, diplomatists, prelates, 
princes, cardinals, press into his ante-room. 

Monsignor Boccali isof an intelligence fine, open, intui- 
tive ; if the Pope appreciates the voluntary retirement he 
affects, he has nevertheless a high esteem for his rare 
good sense, and no important matter is decided in the 
Vatican without Monsignor Boccali being consulted by 
Leo XIII. and called upon to express his opinion. 
Monsignor Boccali is unfortunately in delicate health. 
His pallor and his soft and modest features give him an 
air of St. Louis de Gonzaga, but this quiet exterior hides 
a firm and energetic nature. 

By his virtues, by his intelligence in business, by the 
profound experience acquired in the great school of 
diplomacy, where the confidence of the Pope holds him, 
Monsignor Boccali, once robed in purple, is destined to a 
high future in the Church. 


THE POPE'S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


Monsignor Angeli, the Pope’s private secretary, is a 
profoundly pious priest, of a disinterestedness and dis- 


ONE OF THE GREAT POPES OF HISTORY. 


Leo XIII. will certainly figure amongst the great 
Popes of history. As he enjoys the admiration and the 
respect of his century, posterity will not refuse to accord 
him its esteem, and will place him in the position he 
merits, by the side of Innocent III. the pope of great 
and fertile initiative, and of Nicholas V. the Pope of the 
Renaissance, the founder of the Vatican Library, and of 
Benedict XIV. the enlightened Pope who ranks side by 
side with the greatest geniuses of his time. In a century 


.when material power celebrates, it may be said. its 


apotheosis, Leo XIII. has had the glory of raising under 
the most tangible form the moral force of the Popedom. 


From a photo by] © [G Felici, Rome. 
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He has replaced this secular institution, which some pre- 
tended was immobilised and mummified forever, in the 
highest social position, as the illuminating lighthouse of 
the future. e has restored it as a universal and social 

wer. With Leo XIII. the Pope has returned ; as 

oseph De Maistre beautifully expresses himself, ‘‘ the 

natural head, the most powerful promoter, the great 
Demiurgus of universal civilisation.” 
A MODERN POPE. 

Leo XIII. is a modern Pope as far as the Ponti- 
fical traditions, where the fear of innovation and the 
respect for usage reach proportions sometimes exces- 
sive, will allow. Leo XIII. loves and understands his 
century ; it is for this reason that he has been able to 
act upon it to a high degree. Nothing in this century is 
strange to him. If, in his encyclical letters, he has 
sounded all its weaknesses, he has also understood ail 
its needs and all its healthy aspirations. 

The social question, this redoubtable enigma which lies 
on the threshold of the twentieth century, has become 
the centre of his preoccupation, and at the present 
time he is putting the finishing touches upon an 
encyclical letter in which he utters his word upon the 
divers solutions which this terrible problem calls for. 

HIS APPRECIATION OF THE PRESS. 

Of the Press, this incomparable lever the power of 
which cannot be exaggerated, he understands the neces- 
sity and the strength, although at times he hesitates to 
make use of it. Leo XIII. is an assiduous reader 
of newspapers and reviews, which is a novelty, and daring 
for a Pope. Even to-day three-fourths of the old car- 
dinals are wont to consider newspapers as an invention 
of Satan. Even their own inspire little confidence in 
them. Leo XIII. has always had a weakness for jour- 
nalism, and has particular organs which he subsidises. 
At the commencement of his Pontificate it was the 
Aurora, now it is (so it is said) the Monitewr de Rome. 
Leo XIII. is always very generous in subsidies to those 
journals which appeal to his generosity. The Popes of 
the Renaissance paid their weight in gold for antique 
manuscripts to enrich their libraries. Is it not to-day 
as useful, as meritorious a work in its kind, to sustain 
an organ which propagates the ideas and’ defends the 
interests of Catholicism? It is only unfortunate that so 
much timidity is displayed in this field, and that so few 
prelates and Italian cardinals reach in this connection 
the generosity and the modernity of ideas which 
sharacterise Leo XIII. 

A MAN OF HIS CENTURY. 

It is often said that the Church is accustomed to be 
behind the century when she does not miss the train. 
This is a reproach which under Leo XIII. it would be 
difficult to address to the Popedom, because the 
present Pope has always had at heart to follow in every- 
thing the movement of his century, and to adapt the 
action of the Church to the new conditions of society. 


THE PopE, 
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Some amongst the Catholics on the Continent would 
like to see the Church as it was in the past—bound to 
the corpse of dead i-stitutions. Leo XIII. is not of 
this school. If he respects the monarchies wherever 
they are founded on popular and traditional rights, 
republics do not frighten him. In France he urges 
Catholics to adhere tothe present régime in order to im- 
prove it. In Brazil the same. The fall of Dom Pedro, 
who dissimulated badly a deep hostility towards the 
Church, is saluted with joy by all Catholics in Brazil, 
provoked at the Vatican no sentiment of regret. To the 
Brazilian Catholics, who implored ‘his advice, Leo XIII. 
replied, ‘‘ Accept the Republic; try to imitate the 
Catholics in the United States, who have placed their 
rights and their liberties under the palladium of free 
institutions and the common law.” 

As regards the United States, they have no sincerer 
friend or more profound admirer than Leo XIII. When 
Mr. Oleveland, on the occasion of his jubilee, sent him 
as a present a richly bound copy of the ‘‘ Constitution of 
the United States,” Leo XIII. appreciated this present 
above others ; and on receiving it he might have thought, 
even if he did not so explicitly express himself, that he 
held in his hands the charter of the society of the future. 


THE CAVOUR OF THE PAPACY. 


But half a century ago Italy had the unhoped-for good 
fortune to find in Cavour a great statesman who by 
the fertility of his genius and the audacity of his com- 
binations has realised the secular dream which haunted 
the brain of generations—Italian Unity. If we reflect 
what Italy was at the time Cavour took the reins of 
government, and what he accomplished a few years 
afterwards, it can aimost be said that he brought her out 
of chaos and space. 

The Popedom, also, had the providential chance of 
finding in Leo XIII. a man whose political adroitness 
recalls that of the fortunate Minister of Victor Emmanuel. 
Crushed and humiliated as was the Holy See at the close 
of the reign of Pius IX., Leo XIII. has restored to the 
Popedom, with the respect of Governments and people, 
that prestige and influence which were her attributes 
during the heroic times of her history. Rarely has the 
tiara shone with so brilliant and pure a light, or shed its 
rays so brightly and so far. The Popedom has lost the 
material possession of Rome, but on the other hand, 
thanks to Leo XIII., she is preparing to take possession 
of the world, or at any rate she has splendidly enlarged 
the sphere of her social action and the dominions of her 
moral conquests. 

Catholicism may be proud to salute in its actual head a 
man whose greatness of character and whose intellectual 
superiority command the admiration and the esteem 
of his contemporaries, and which place him unequalled 
amongst the sovereigns of the nineteenth century. 

Rome, April, 1891. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN THE REVIEWS. 





WHAT IS IMMORTALITY ? 
THE LATEST SOCIALIST PROTEST AGAINST INDIVIDUALISM. 

In the Monist for April Dr. George M. Gould pubiishes 
a long article on “Immortality,” which is notable as 
giving the latest illustration of the ferment of Socialist 
‘thought that is pervading the human mind. Dr. Gould 
sets himself to attack the doctrine of the soul as it is 
generally understood, meaning thereby the existence of 
the individual on the other side of the grave. This doc- 
trine, he maintains, is quite contrary to true religion and 
to science. Dr. Gould differs from most of the men in 
whose company he is found, in strongly deprecating the 
indifference with which the great majority of the public 
regard the question of life after death. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

He says that the majority is slowly settling towards 
an agnostic non-committalism, which is destructive 
of all moral earnestness. His theory is that the 
desire for the preservation of your identity after death is 
due to the love of individualism, from which the race 
is escaping. He maintains that the belief that the 
body, with its pack of heathenish appetites and needs, 
could push through death and come out fresh and 
renewed on the other side, is the very insanity of indi- 


individuality, he points out, is so imperfect that no on 


identity of life to find it again as the deeper and richer 
life in Natura and God. The more we rise into the imper- 
sonal atmosphere of Jesus Christ, the more are we c.re- 
less of the fate of personal identity, 


THE LARGER FAITH. 


If we could rise without this selfish individualism, ho 
tells us— 

We could then see that it isthe quality of all life, the progres- 
sive purity, power, and increase of life in the abstract that 
become all-important. Religion would become the love and 
veneration of Life the Father of us; morality the cheerful obedi- 
ence of the individual to that Father; Heaven the re-entrance 
of the individual life into the great unity. The foolishest of 
all fears is the fear that science is somehow going to destroy 
all good things of faith and life. In truth it reveals all good 
things. It demonstrates and manifests both God and im- 
mortality,—God as the Father of all life, immortality as the 
surety of the conservation and non-wastage of that life. 
Much of the fear of science is, as I have said, the fear of the 
old materialistic religion in presence of the larger faith that 
burns up its beloved errors. 


LOVE NOT YOUR LIFE, BUT LIFE ITSELF ! 


This is the way in which Dr, Gould applies his worship 
of ‘* our master Life ” :— 


the work of our master Life we need not wait for death. We 


vidualism and the intoxication of materialism. one ne the meantime the conclusion is clear: to love and aid 


could wish it to be made eternal. Neither our intel- 
lectual, nor moral, nor emotional nature is such that we 
would wish it to be perpetuated for ever. The longer an 
individual exists in this world, the more does the power 
of the material to limit the spiritual grow upon us; men 
get narrow, cold, calculating, and women snaky, scheming, 
cruel. 
DEATH THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SOUL. 

The soul finds that the body becomes its master, 
and God mercifully decrees its escape from this slavery— 
that escape is called death. Even the Oriental doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls is more rational and more 
consonant with what we know of life than the Christian 
theory, which seems to him to be at variance with tho 
doctrine of conservation of life energy. He extends the 
law of the conservation of force to biological and psychical 
things, which, he says, offers conclusive evidence of 
the fallacies of the materialist and the unbeliever at the 
same time that it.gives the death-blow to the equally 
shallow fallacies of believers. Life is a unity and indivis- 
ible, and as inextinguishable as physical force. The old 
doctrine of heaven as an eternal laziness was the sigh of 
the sluggish flesh whipped to ceaseless work by the rest- 
less Life; the desire of heaven was the desiro of eternal 
death. 

THE NEW DEITY—LIFE. 


This Life, which he regards as an impersozal deity, is 
shared equally by trees and animals as much as by men. 
It is the flimsiest of conceits that makes men think that 
they are endowed with a special sort of soul or divine 
life different from that of animals and of plants. Dr. 
Gould says he cannot understand this absurd hungering 
after personal identity. The higher life that is in the 
heart of each of us invites us to leave our little self and 
find a larger self. Religion says-Yes to that invitation ; 
materialism and pessimism say No. The only immortality 
that is possible or desirable is the losing of the individual 


may not seek our own salvation ; it is no matter whether you 
and I are saved o1 not. The reincarnation of life is our work 
here and now. It took you twenty years to fashion out-of a 
microscopically small speck of unorganised protoplasm your 
body and brain. Within us we are to keep that organisation 
from cramping and binding the life,—keep life as large and 
free and pliant as possible. Outside of us the incarnation 
goes on as well, and every person you influence either for 
good or for ill, thus by the fact, becomes a product of your 
incarnating work. Every day you have a hundred opportu- 
nities to give, without lessening your own supply, some of 
your own life, to increase the quantity and to elevate the 
quality of the general stock of the world’s life. Help the 
young, they inherit the world and will use it well or ill 
according to your teaching and example. Stop cruelty to 
animals, they are your brothers, filled with the same life as 
your own; fight the political rnin we are preparing for our- 
selves by partisanship, bribery, and class-legislation; dis- 
courage war and intemperance, and lessen the tyranny of the 
strong and wealthy. Wage a ceaseless war to the death 

ainst luxury, the poison that is eating and rotting the 
hearts of all of us; love trees, meadows, clear brooks, the 
mountains and silences of Nature. Love, not so much your 
ewn or another’s individual life, as Life itself. There is 
otherwise no immortality. 


The disadvantage of this socialistic theory of immor- 
tality is the disadvantage which clings to all socialistic 
schemes for the destruction of property. Without saying 
that it destroys all incentive to well-doing or to the 
improvement of the individual, it certainly destroys one of 
the most powerful of all motives which have led to the 
development of the individual, and therefore to the 
progress of the race. Our identity may be a poor thing, 
but it is our own, and it is capable of infinite impr<ve- 
ment. Itis not difficult to see that if the ordinary man 
comes to the conclusion that it does not matter ax bit 
whether he is saved or not saved, his conclusions. will 
~ rid different from the eloquent exhortations of Dr. 

ould. 


) 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WILL MORALITY SURVIVE RELIGION ? 
BY PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Proressor GoLpWIN Smiru’s article in the Forum for 
April, under the above heading, may be read with advant- 
age immediately after Dr. Gould’s exultant demonstration 
in the Monist for April, that man has no more soul than a 
tree, and that the desire for personal immortality is ahighly 
immoral aspiration. Professor Goldwin Smith says that the 
inevitable result of religious agnosticism will be to bring 
in an era of immorality ; in other words, that moral and 
religious agnosticism go hand in hand. Mr. Smith is 
evidently very much impressed by the case of a young 
man of his acquaintance who had been brought up re- 
ligiously, but who cast away his religion and embraced 
Positivism, and suffered thereafter a great change of 
character, marked by a lapse into covetousness, unscrupu- 
lousness, and unveracity. He admits that this moral 
<legeneration is not visible among philosophers, for they 
represent the higher class of minds who are least under 
the influence of animal passions. He points out, however, 
that we have had three eminent specimens of human 
beings who, being emancipated from religion, proved their 
emancipation from all the moralities of man. The first 
was Napoleon, the second Birchall the murderer, and 
thirdly Palmer the poisoner. Each of the three men was 
manifestly an agnostic in religion, and in each case they 
were supremely indifferent to morality. This gives 
occasion to Professor Goldwin Smith to ask whether there 
is any logical connection between religious and moral 
agnostivism. 

Everywhere religious agnosticism is manifestly gaining 
ground. Are we to expect a corresponding growta of moral 
agnosticism? We shall not have a crop of Birchalls and 
Palmers, still less of Napoleons ; but may we not haye a’erop’ 
of men who will regard morality as a superstition -or a ¢on- 
vention, and will do what suits their own interest 2. Greece, 
after the fall of her religion, had the moral anarchy depicted 
by Thucydides and ascribed by him to that fall. She had the 
moral agnosticism of the Sophists. Rome, after the departure 
of the religious faith to which Polybius, in a famous passage, 
ascribes her public morality, had the immorality of the 
Empire. On the decline of the Catholic faith in Europe 
ensued the moral agnosticism of the era impersonated in 
Machiavelli. In each case, into the void left by religion came 
spiritual charlatanry and physical superstition, such as the 
arts of the hierophant of Isis, the soothsayer, and the astro- 
loger—significant precursors of our modern ‘‘ medium.” 

Morality has hitherto been based largely on religion. 
The presence of the theistic sanction has been especially 
apparent in all lives of heroism, self-sacrifice, or unselfish 
devotion. For such a sanction scientific sociology offers 
‘but a poor substitute. If man has only life, why should 
he not take the world as he finds it and make the best of 
it for himself? Why should he sacrifice himself for the 
future of humanity ? Evolution will fulfil itself without 
effort or sacrifice on his part. At present we cannot see 
how far the loss of religious faith will operate in the 
direction of moral relaxation, for we are living under the 
influence of theism, and for the most part under that of 
Christianity. Our ethics are Christian, and our characters 
are cast in the Christian’ mould. As the twilight of 
Christianity and theism still reigns nobody expects a 


sudden change, but Mr. Smith thinks that society may 


have a bad quarter of an hour during the transition 


stages, as it has had more than once before. 
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HOW TO REFORM OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM, 


Tue current number of the Edinburgh Review devotes 
some of its pages to the consideration upon what has been 
effected and upon what remains to be accomplished in the 
work of adjusting the administration of British justice to 
the general requirements of the times. The reviewer's 
chief point is that the County Court must be exalted and 
circuit system abolished. 


Everything points, indeed, to the extension at some future 
time of the jurisdiction of the County Courts so as to make 
them the sole courts of first instance, leaving the High 
Court as a court of appeal. It would be easy to effect this 
change. Two judges should be told off for this duty at the 
beginning of the year, and they should sit for one year de die 
in diem to try commercial cases. 


Owing to the present system, the judges of the Queen's 
Bench never really settle down to work in an organised 
and systematic manner. The laws delays are once more 
the scandal in the Chancery Division, where suitors have 
to wait at least a year after the case is put down before 
it can be heard. This is a disgrace to the judicial system 
which requires instant and efficacious remedy. The 
reviewer has his own ideas as to what should be done to 
expedite the hearing of appeals and the administration of 
justice. He would begin by restoring the hearing of 
commercial cases at the Guildhall. He says :— 


The very efficiency of the County Court system has made 
the inefficiency of the circuit system more apparent, and has 
been one of the causes of it. Many of the actions which, 
even ten years ago, would have been tried at the assizes 
are now tried in the County Courts. There is scarcely a 
single thing to be said in favour of the present circuit 
system, 

Then he would abolish the circuit system, substi- 
tuting for it two or three sittings a year of definite 
length of judges of the High Court at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Bristol. These provincial 
centres being established, neighbouring circuit towns 
would be discontinued. All cases now heard at Ayles- 
bury, Hertford, and Reading would be tried in London. 
Others would be grouped into circuits. Only capital 
offences and a few of the worst felonies should be trie | 
by the judges of the High Court. ll cases of theft 
should be sent to a jury presided over by the chairman 
of Quarter Sessions. He would abolish the system by 
which a judge sits in chambers to hear appeals on points 
of practice. In order to get through the arrears he 
would appoint commissioners to try common jury cases 
at the Royal Courts for a specific time, and he would 
increase both the judges and the number of officials in 
the Chancery Division. He would also establish some 
method of transacting Chancery business in the large 
centres in the provinces. The most daring proposal, 
however, which he makes is that no solicitor should be 
allowed to recover from his clients any sum over and 
above the taxed costs, unless he has specially authorised 
the expenditure of some special sum. I may as well 
stop here—reform will certainly never go su far as to 
interfere with the costs of lawyers. 

In Maemillan’s Magazine Mr. Saintsbury writes 
appreciatively but critically upon “ English War Songs,” 
giving the palm to Michael Drayton and Thomas Camp- 
bell. Dr. Birkbeck Hill urges all true Johnsonians to 
gather together in pious gratitude, on Saturday, the 16th 
of this May, to honour the memory of James Boswell, by 
keeping the centenary of his great book with joyous 
festivity. Mr. L. W. Carter defends the Braille type 
from a recent attack upon it in the Edinburgh Review. 
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THE REFORM OF THE POOR LAW. 
INTERVIEW WITH MR. STANSFELD. 


In Help for May there is an interview with Mr. Stansfeld, 
who keeps the Liberal conscience on the subject of the 
administration of the laws for the relief of the poor, 
which may be regarded as the Liberal programme in this 
matter. The duty of the Liberal party, he maintains, is 
to democratise the whole system of poor law relief. 


“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Stansfeld, ‘‘that the first thing 
that the Liberal party has quite made up its mind about, is 
‘that the relief of the poor will never be put on a sound basis 
until the same principle is applied to the election of all local 
authorities that has long been established in the election of 
the House of Commons. That is to say, the first thing in the 
Liberal programme is to establish voting by ballot, to abolish 
voting papers, to do away with plural votes, and to carry out 
unhesitatingly the principle of one man, one vote, so that the 
people may be brought into close, direct contact with their 
representatives. That is the first step.” 


Mr. Stansfeld would abolish the Boards of Guardians 
and treat the relief of the poor as a branch of local 
government, which must no longer be regarded as the 
special work of specially elected bodies of local representa- 
tives. The Union area, he thinks, will have to be over- 
hauled. He says :— 

You have to make the system of poor-law government a 

‘grt of your scheme of general local government. You may 
ont districts, probably constructing larger areas than the 
present Unions, and placing them under the supervision of 
the County Council, as far as indoor relief is concerned. Out 
relief may very well be administered by the future district— 
urban or rural—acting in concert with the larger groups on 
the one hand, and with certain delegated powers to the 
parish on the other. Something of this kind was evidently in 
Mr. John Morley’s mind ; and something of this kind, I doubt 
not, will sooner or later be done. And it implies no danger 
of a lax administration of out relief, which we all know would 
be most mischievous. For the present, administration of out 


relief is restricted by law and by Local Government Board * 


o”ders, and it would remain so. 

In the Local Government of the future the task of dis- 
pensing outdoor relief might be in part delegated to the 
Parochial Councils taking up the old functions of overseers, 
councils on which the guardians of the parish would sit, 
surrounded by a certain number of local notables who might 
be safely trusted to prevent any lavish or indiscriminate 
Cistribution of relief. There would be, of course, an appeal 
from Parochial Councils, but if they had charge of outdoor 
relief while all indoor relief was undertaken by the District 
Council, or the groups of District Councils, you would have 

rhaps as good a system as could be devised for secur- 

the economy and efficiency of administration. 

The indoor relief I would leave to the District or County 
Councils. They would then be able to deal adequately with 
the class who are at present herded indiscriminately together 
in the Union workhouse. When once we can deal with the 
workhouses in a given area we can discriminate. We can set 
apart one workhouse for the reception of those who deserve 
what may be called quasi-punitive treatment ; that is to say 
the habitual vagabond, the dishonest loafer, the persistent 
drankard, and, generally speaking, all the incorrigible 
idlers, and the vicious. That should be the only work- 
house that should continue as a workhouse. It would be a 
punitive institution. As for the other workhouses, I would 
convert them into almshouses, for homes of rest for the aged 
poor, or use them as hospitals, or convalescent homes, or 
whatever other institutions may be required. By this means, 
I think, we could remove from our system for relieving the 
poor the odium which at present attaches to it, and could 
convert it into a thoroughly humane, and, at the same time, 
an economical and efficient system of helping those whom 
we may call the derelicts of society. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE EVIL STATE OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
AN ENGLISH TORY'S PROPHECY OF DOOM. 

FINE old crusted Tory, in Blackwood for May, 
delivers his soul of a lengthened diatribe against the 
American Republic in a paper entitled “ Despotism, 
Anarchy, and Corruptions in the United States of 
America.” It is a curious article, by a man so wroth as to 
a occasionally incoherent, but the object of the writer is 

ain. 

. Republicanism is his detestation, especially American 
Republicanism, which, as practised in the United States, 
he tells us is, a snare and a delusion; there is no worse 
tyranny and despotism to be found in any other country. 
How long will it last ? he asks, and he answers his own 
question, “ Not long, for unless a change of policy comes 
promptly the history of the rise and fall of the United 
States of America may be written within the next 
century. The United States is a federation of 
oligarchies of objectionable form, the bosses are 
tyrants, and the majority are slaves. The great idol of 
the country is self. It is customary for the citizens 
to go about armed. The papers team with murders. 
Heinous crimes, such as brought destruction upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah, indescribable outrages upon women and 
children, with every other crime of a like nature, display 
the hollowness of American civilisation. Goodness is not 
only not practised, itis reckoned hypocritical. American 
men are liars, and American women form habits long before 
marriage which causes them to look with indifference 
upon mattersinvolving strict moral principles. Popularity is 
the Moses’ rod before which citizens dance and caper, craw] 
and squirm, and so forth, and so fo:th. The only valuable 
part of this intemperate articlé is the extract given from 
a pamphlet published by the City Reform Club of New 
York. The paper reads as if some one had been studying 
Mr, E. B. Lanin’s account of Russian society, and had set 
himself to draw up an equally authentic parallel picture 
of society in the great Republic of the West. 
JOHN MURRAY. 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

In Murray's Magazine for May Mr. Gladstone pays his 
tribute of respect to John’Murray. Mr. Gladstone’s article 
is meagre and somewhat disappointing. He says :— 

Murray raised the tone of his profession; and every 
man who does that is among the benefactors of his race. I 
have therefore sought to mark the work asa literary life 
which is entitled to the rare and solid distinction of a per- 
manent place in the history of letters. My own title so to 
mark it is to be found simply in the fact that, though two 
distinguished ladies still survive, one of whom preceded me, 
1 am the only man now living who has had Mr. Murray, second 
of his race, for his publisher. 

The ladies are Lady Eastlake and Mrs Butler. Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking of Mr. Murray, says :~- 

It is even probable that by his individual action he either 
permanently raised, or at least accelerated, the rise of the 
standard of literary remuneration. 


The process by which the great profession of letters has: 


advanced to its present position has been a slow one. It can, 
in my belief, only become wholly satisfactory when the law 


of copyright shall have been placed upon such a footing as to: 


allow the public, its true patron, earlier and more effective 
access to the perusal of new and high-class works, than for 
the most part it at present enjoys, But the progress actually 
effected has been immense. His dealings were marked 
throughout by a treatment of authors so full of enterprise, of 
liberality, and of considerateness, as to entitle him, not only 
to the acknowledgments of individuals, but to the grateful 
recollections of the class. 


There is also a review of Dr. S1 iiles’s life of John Murray: 


in Blackwood. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. 
BY SIR JAMES KITSON, 


Siz Jamzs Kirson, the president of the British Iron 
and Steel Institute, who has recently visited the United 
States, describes his impressions of the iron and steel 
industry of America in the Contemporary Review for May. 
He thinks that there is no ground for apprehension 
that the United States will drive us out of the market, 
and he believes that England will continue to hold 
the .eading place in the neutral markets of the 
world, as it will take the American manufacturers 
all their time to supply their own markets. 
It is interesting to note that Sir James Kitson thinks 
that in this industry American inventiveness is not so 
great as that of the English. They have not invented ; 
they improved English machines, they profited by our 
experience, avoided our.mistakes, and improved upon what 
we had done. Thus their blast furnaces are more capa- 
cious, their engines more powerful, their rolling machines 
of newer and more improved construction than ours. 
There is a greater readiness to adopt scientific methods, 
and the young men are much sooner put into 
responsible positions. He gives a very interesting 
account of the development of iron in Kentucky 
and Alabama. An American Middlesbrough is being 
laid out to accommodate a population of 200,000. 
At present there are only 7,000 there, but the others are 
expected. Sir James visited a mountain of coal in West 
Virginia into which railway waggons ran along the level 
into the mountain side and the coal was filled direct into 
the waggons. He thinks that iron and steel will be much 
more exclusively used as building materials than has 
hitherto been the case. In Chicago he visited a manu- 
factory of tin cans where the work was entirely done by 
self-acting machinery. This automatic maching cuts the 
tin plates, folds them, solders them, tests them for leak- 
ages, counts them and delivers them into warehouses for 
storing, and into waggons for shipment. If machinery 
can do all that there is no reason why it should not go on 
and do everything else. Sir James thinks that the 
pressure on the workers in America is too great, the 
struggle is too terrific and it cannot last. The foremen 
and managers drive their workmen to an extent 
to which employers here would never dream of doing. 
They get the maximum amount of work out of their 
workers, and the men do not seem to have either the 
inclination or the power to resist the pressure. The 
article is full of interesting facts, and he tells us that in 
the Pittsburg district 450,000,000 feet of natural gas 
are delivered to consumers every day, which is equivalent 
to the annual consumption of coal of the weight of 
800,000,000 tons. Near Philadelphia there is a moun- 
tain of iron ore which contains 50 per cent. of 
iron, which is worked at a cost of Is. per ton. 
In one waggon works in Pennsylvania the tempera- 
ture in the workshops is equali the year 
round. In summer fresh currents of air are driven by 
machines through ice into the factory, while in winter a 
current of hot air is driven through it, and so the tem- 
perature is equalised, and better work turned out. The 
only thing which seems to have sickened Sir James Kitson 
in America was the condition of the streets of New York. 
A man, it is said, could lie down in the hollows of the 
roadway, and not be affected when a carriage passed over 
him. If so he must bea very thin man, and pack away 
into a very narrow rut. 
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THE DUTCH AND BELGIANS ON THE CONGO. 

One of my helpers, who has just returned from the 
Congo, writes me as follows :— 

I happened to be on the Congo just at the time when the 
Congo Free State duty tariffs had given rise to such opposi- 
tion from Holland, but which has now been all settled, I 
believe. I made it a point to look around and find out all I 
could, and the conclusion I came to was this: What return 
does the Congo Free State—or, in other words, Belgium— 
make to the different merchants on the Congo? Taxes and 
duties have been imposed, and I could not see what help or 
assistance they gave for it. For instance: This is a merchant 
steamer—the nationality makes no difference on the Congo— 
and, owing to two different tribes of natives choosing to have 
an occasional free fight (this happened twice in my 
stay of fourteen days) all the work of discharging was stopped 
and the steamer put to considerable delay, and in conse- 
quence expense. And whenI spoke about this, and referred 
to the rather heavy expenses we were put to, the answer I 
received was: It could not be helped, they must be allowed 
to fight it out, as there was no police or soldiers to give any 
protection. I thought it rather strange that a Power 
who could impose a 10 per cent. tax on all and sundry 
must surely have something wrong with it when it could 
not rule a few handfuls of squalling African natives; 
and I did not wonder so much at Holland’s objection to 
the decision of the Brussels Conference. One would 
need to be on the spot to see how much the Dutch have 
done on the Congo—alone and unassisted—in the way of 
pushing trade, building wharfs, and in many ways proving 
the Congo to be what Stanley said of it. 


SE KUKIANGA. 
THE FIRST PERIODICAL IN CONGOLAND. 

THe latest born of magazines, and one of the most 
interesting, reached me last month from Watheu, 140 
miles inland from Maladi, in the Congo State, and 80 
miles west-south-west of Stanley Pool. Itis a tiny twelve- 
page magazine, printed and edited at the. Baptist Mission 
Station, in roman type, rescued from the Cameroons, and 
intended to enlighten the natives of the Congo State. 
The Rev. W. H. Bentley, who, together with the Rev. 
P. Davies, edits Se Kukianga, sends me the following 
interesting account of the: first periodical published on 
the Congo: 

“Se Kukianga” means “The dawn is breaking”; so far 
appropriate, I think. 

As for the articles, the first :—“ Mpitu ye nsengo” (what 
it is all about), gives the programme—a very wide one— 
religious, scientific, in fact any matter that is likely to add 
to one’s information and the further dawning of the light, 
in its truest and widest sense. Next is a translation of 
Gen. xviv., the story of how Isaac came by his wife, and why 
she had to be fetched from far. An ignorant heathen wife 
is “A terrible encumbrance to a man who has anything good 
in him. 

Then, “Susansu lua Nzamba”—the natural history of the 
elephant—an original article by one of our young men, 
conveying partly his own information and partly what he has 
found out from books and other sources. A very decent 
article, too; describing its structure, weight, habits, etc. 

Then “ Nzayilu a uza,” the first chapter for a manual of 
Geography by my wife; a new hymn written by her; and a 
piece of advice of Solomon’s from Proverbs iii. 28. 

The type has been set up and corrected, and the printing 
done by two of our boys, one from near Tipu Tib’s Kasongs, 
and handed to the Mission by Sir Francis de Winton, the 
other a local boy. This is their first real printing work. 

By the way, I hear that they are seriously at work on that 
railway, and doing their work carefully and well. The 
greatest difficulty, a climb of 1,400 ft. is the first thing they 
come to, followed by a descent of 1,300 ft. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MAZZINI. 
BY MATHILDE BLIND. 


TuE most interesting article in the Fortnightly Review 
is Miss Blind’s paper on ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
Mazzini.” Miss Blind passed early under the influence of 
the apostle, and her paper is written from notes taken by 
her at the time. It is a very vivid picture of one of tle 
greatest religious teachers of the century :— 

A particularly perishable, worn, and emaciated body was 
that of Mazzini when, as a girl, I was fortunate enough to 
know him in his latter years. He seemed to hold life by a 
very frail tenure. His face, too, of wax-like pallor, was fur- 
rowed by suffering even more than years—by suffering and 
the continuous strain of thought. But the inspired look of 
the eyes—dark, glowing, luminous with spiritual fire—gave 
an appearance of eternal youth to the wasted countenance. 
The upper part of the head and brow had a dominant 
massiveness not unlike that of the fine bust of Julius Cesar 
in the British Museum, and the aquiline curve of ths nose 
and firm-set mouth, with the close-cropped grey beard, were 
suggestive of unflinching energy and an iron force of will ; but 
this effect was softened by an expression of deep and earnest 
thought, and the rare smile whose subtle sweetness seemed 
the aroma of a nature as remarkable for tendernessas strength, 

Those who have heard Mazzini will never forget the elo- 
quence, originality, and range of his talk. His speech had 
the urgency of a trumpet call. In fact, to have known 
Mazzini is to understand those mythical and historical figures 
who, from Buddha to Savonarola, have infused a new spirit 
into the outworn religious thought of their age. All the 
writings of Mazzini, however powerful, are but a pale reflec- 
tion of his own impressive and apostolic individuality. 

Here is her description of Mazzini at home :— 

Mazzini lived at that time at 2, Oaslow Terrace, Brompton, 
and whenever I entered the door of his modest room it had 
the same elevating effect upon me which a church has on the 
faithful. It was crammed with newspapers, books, and 
pamphlets ; the chairs and sofa, as well as the table, were 
covered with them, so that there was little space left for 
turning these articles of furniture to their natural us2. It 
may be on this account that Mazzini had got into a way of 
sitting on the very edge of a seat, leaning forward a little, 
with his thin hands more often than not crossed on his knees. 
A shadowy figure, all dressed in black, without a vestige of 
white collar or necktie, with the smoke of a companionable 
cigar usually floating round him. Thegentleness of his nature 
was shown, among other things, in his love of birds. He kept 
several, and so tame were they as to fly freely about the 
room, perching confidingly on the shoulder of the man who 
was an object of distrust and terror to most of the govern- 
ments of Europe. 

Mazzini seldom stirred from home, except to visit the 
bedside of a sick friend. He preferred the pale blossoms 
of the syringa to the rose, because its acrid perfume was 
suggestive of the hidden sting in all pleasures, and so was 
more typical of life. Miss Blind quotes many admirable 
sayings of her teacher and friend. Speaking of the Alps 
in winter he said, ‘‘Then they are sublime. They look 
to me like the mothers of Europe. They feed the great 
plains of our continent with the streams and torrents 
flowing in undying life beneath the snow.” Miss Blind 
tells us much of Mazzini’s objection to Goethe and Car- 
lyle, but the only other passage which I venture to quote, 
being reluctant to trespass too much upon the undefined 
limits of permissible quotation, is the following — 

By way of assisting me in the course my reading should 
take, Mazzini sketched out the following plan of study, and 
after bidding me to Jay aside Carlyle, who could only 
lead me astray, he added: “Do not entangle yourself in 
philosophy. Philosophy will do you no good. It will only 
teach you thought about thought. Study astronomy, I 
mean, make yourself familiar with the laws unfolded by that 
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astonishing science, and when you have grasped its elements 
dive down, through geology, to the forces which have 
elaborated our globe. Next in order take up history, from 
the most primitive times to our own, and, if you like, take 
up the different systems of philosophy, each in connec- 
tion with the period it sprang from—Plato, Descartes, 
Spinoza in their historical sequence. Read, and meditate 
deeply on what you have read. If much still remains dark, 
concentrate your mind in prayer. You know what I under- 
stand by prayer. After a while, when you have discovered 
that the laws which govern history are in harmony with 
those which rule the heavens and the earth, the meaning of 
life will grow clearer, and it is that which it concerns you 
above all things to know. 

“ You should give six hours a day to the course of study 
I have indicated ; that is,” he added smiling, “ if you are not 
too much taken up with your dress.” 


HOW CHARLES THE FIRST WAS BEHEADED. 


Last year there wasa controversy in the 7%mes, which was. 
noticed in the Review, as to the way in which Charles the 
First met his death. The Antiguary for May publishes. 
an article by Mr. Thorpe, who maintains that the truth 
about the execution can be discovered from a pamphlet 
which has been lying unnoticed in the British Museum, 
and which Mr. Thorpe thinks was written by no less a. 
person than Sir William Penn, the admiral, and father of 
the founder of Pennsylvania. This pamphlet is 8vo, 16 pp.,. 
printed in red ink to resemble blood—its title “‘ The Bloody 
Court, or the Fatall Tribunall,” printed for “G. Horton, 
and written by a Rural Pen for general satisfaction.” 
Here is the story of the execution as told by the Rural 
Pen, who seems to have been an eye-witness :—- 


The King, resolving that doubt which he had in him, 
whether he had best refuse to submit tothe punishment .. . 
resolved to lay down his life without struggling. With much: 
devotion, joy, and spiritual liveliness, he was observed (as if 
by an eye-witness) to receive the Sacrament, after which: 
there was a sudden message came unto him, as if on 
purpose to disturb him, that he must speedily prepare 
himself, for the Glass was turned, and he had but 
that hour more to live, which message was as an Arrow 
shot through the heart of the Bishop and the rest that 
loved the King. Whereupon the King said to the Bishop: 
“My Lord, do not you pity me? Well, after one hour is ex- 
pired, I shall pity you and all the People in my Kingdom.” 

As he came through the Banqueting House, there they had 
placed his Coffin in his Eye, purposely to disturb him, and 
strike him with Terror. 

When he came on the scaffold and saw the block, the 
Pullies, and the Devises, which were made to bring him as 
ar Oxe to the Slaughter, and so take him to tke Block, in 
cese he refused to lay down his Royal Neck thereon, he 
lifted up his Eyes towards Heaven and said: ‘‘ I am a Sinner, 
and willing to submit myself to the punishing Hand of God, 
but not to the unjust sentence of Man.” And he then pre- 
pared for the Closing Scene with that placid Courage, appa- 
rently inseparable from it in those days, and which his 
Judges were themselves to exhibit when the turn of the 
Wheel came, and with it their own Doom. ‘To quote again: 
After his Speech, he called for his Nightcap, and putting it 
on, prepared himself to Suffer (no doubt to prevent his long 
flowing hair from turning the Axe Edge), as to which we 
knew before he was nervous. 

The Sun shined that morning very clear, without inter- 
ruption, until the King came to the Fatal Block and lay down 
(p. 14, paragraph 5), and then at that instant a dark thick 
Cloud covered the face of the Sun, which for a time so con- 
tinued, that a Gentlewoman standing by me to behold this. 
Dreadful Tragedy cried out, “‘ Look, look! Sir, the Sun is. 


’ Ashamed and hideth his face, as loathing to see this Horrid 


Murder.” 
given. 


Immediately upon her words the Fatal blow was 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
In Murray for May, Mr. Rennell Rodd sends “Spring 
Thoughts” from Athens, beginning with this apostrophe— 


My England, island England, such leagues and leagues 
away, 

It’s years since I was with thee, when April wanes to 
May. 

The following are the concluding stanzas :— 

‘Oh land so loved through length of years, so tended and 
caressed, 

‘The land that never stranger wronged nor foeman dared to 
waste, 

Remember those thou speedest forth round all the world 
to be, ; 

Thy witness to the nations, thy warders on the sea! 

And keep for those who leave thee and find no better place, 

The olden smile of welcome, the unchanged mother-face! 


Mr. W. D. Howells contributes to Harper’s the fol- 
fowing brief poem on Mortality :— 


How many times have I lain down at night, 

And longed to fall into that gulf of sleep, 

Whose dreamless deep 

Is haunted by no memory of 

The weary world above; 

And thought myself most. miserable that I 

Must impotently lie 

So long upon the brink 

Without the power to sink 

Into that nothingness, and neither feel nor think! 


How many times, when day brought back the light 
After the merciful oblivion 

“Of such unbroken slumber, 

And once again began to cumber 

My soul with her forgotten cares and sorrows, 
And show in long perspective the gray morrows, 
Stretching monotonously on, 

‘Forever nafrowing but never done, 

Have I not loathed to live again and said, 

It would have been far better to be dead, 

_And yet somehow, I know not why, 

Remained afraid to die ! 


The Century is very rich in poetry. Here is a sonnet 
(by M. F, Egan) entitled “Of One we Love and Hate,” 
which is devoted to St. Francis of Assisi :—- 


In old Assisi, Francis loved so well 

His Lady Poverty, that to his heart 

He pressed her heart, nor felt the deadly smart 

From lips of frost, nor saw the fire of hell 
From lurid eyes that fevered Dante’s cell, 

And parches souls who, hating, feel her dart. 

He chose her, and he dwelt with her apart. 

The two were one, illumined through love's spell : 
He loved her, and she glowed, a lambent star ; 

He loved her, and the birds came at his call— 

Her frosts were pearls, ber face was fair to see. 
He sang his lady’s praises near and far ; 

He saw our world as Adam ere the Fall— 

So Love transfigures even Poverty. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SEDGEMOOR. 


Mr. Francis A. Knicut has a very painfully interest- 
ing article in the Contemporary Review for May, upon 
“ Sedgemoor : the last battle fought upon English ground.” 
He tells the story of Monmouth’s last stroke for the 
throne with spirit and with sympathy, maintaining that 
Monmouth was perfectly justified in flying when he did. 
No charge of cowardice was ever brought against the 
Duke by his own followers, and it was the opinion of King 
James that the rebel leader did not make one false step. 
Here is one of the traditions of the famous field :— 

A few nights after the battle, two Royalist troopers seized 
in his bed, at Shapwick, a man who so far had escaped 

ursuit. As his escort led him, accompanied by his wife and 
children, by the road that leads along the Polden Hills to 
sridgwater, he asked to be allowed to show for the last time 
his famous skill in leaping, for his children to remember. . 
Leave was granted, and three long leaps were taken. But at 
the end of them the fugitive had disappeared among the 
thickets. Concealing himself among the marshes till the 
reign of terror was past, he rejoined his family in safety. 
Four stones, sunk in the ground among the hazel copse in 
Locksley Wood, near the old Roman road along the Polden 
Hills, still mark the spot of the rebel’s leap for life. 


There were not more than two or three hundred of 
Monmouth’s men killed ; most of them fell by carbine or 
cannon balls; no traces of sword-cuts were visible upon 
the bones examined. The article is interesting on its own 
merits, but is doubly so to me, as this year I had en- 
trusted to me by Mr. Kinglake—brother of the historian 
of the Crimean War—an engraving, which now hangs 
in my editorial sanctum, and forms a kind of 
link between that faraway fight and the buasy, 
bustling last quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
is the portrait of the Maid of Taunton, one of the 
young girls who went out with songs and flowers to 
welcome the coming of the ill-fated Duke as the deliverer 
of the Protestant faith, and who, happier than most of 
his sympathisers, escaped the retribution so savagely 
dealt out by the victorious Royalists, and lived to com- 
plete more than a hundred years of life. Born in 1670, 
she died in 1785. 





ELIZABETH BROADMEAD, THE MAID OF TAUNTON. 
The portrait, a copy of which I reproduce here, repre- 


sents her in her extreme old age. 
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THERE IS NO RELIGION BUT DEMOCRACY, 
AND MR. GRANT ALLEN IS ITS PROPHET. 

Mr. Grant ALLEN, who is one of the most facile and 
readable of modern writers, has played many parts in his 
time. About twelve months ago he created some small 
scandal by publishing an article, the mere reproduction of 
the outline of which in the columns of this REviewled some 
good people to declare that this periodical could never be 
admitted again into any decent household on account of 
what they considered his defence of promiscuity. It 
is therefore a welcome change to see Mr. Grant Allen 
posing before the eminently orthodox readers of the 
Contemporary as the prophet of a new religion. The 
democratic faith,'he tells us, “is becoming in our eyes the 
true religion. An enlightened moral sense must grow 
up within each of us. We must not be afraid of 
being laughed at as Methodists. We must set up a 
higher moral standard and demand that every one must 
live up to it faithfully.” Is Saul among the prophets? 
Yea, verily, and it seems that Mr. Grant Allen should be 
invited to address St. James’ Hall audience some Sunday 
afternoon. It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. Price 
Hughes will be sufficiently stern in his advocacy of the 
new morality to satisfy Mr. Grant Allen. There are 
sg 23 in the Contemporary Review for May, in 

is article on “Democracy and Diamonds,” that seem 
to indicate that our new apostle would be as re- 
lentless as Torquemada in eliminating those who 

did not accept his high moral standard. The 
only difference is that whereas the old Inquisitor 
burnt heretics, Mr. Grant Allen would exterminate snobs. 
The snob is “a moral stumbling-block, a menace to the true 
faith, an obstacle to human progress. The creature who 
cringes to dukes and cotton spinners is worse than a mere 
worm. He is a potential scorpion,” and should be, we 
suppose, crushed as such, although Mr. Grant Allen, with 
an astonishing and unusual access of moral cowardice, 
does not supply that logical sequence to his argument. 
The text from which our new Methodist of democratic 
socialism takes up his parable and preaches to an unre- 

enerate world is the sin of wearing diamonds. “To buy 
Siambnds is a sin against the creed of humanity. Itis the 
very test question of the new faith, an Athanasian for- 
eid outside which there can be no salvation.” The fol- 
lowing doctrine is excellent, although it is to be feared 
that many “righteous men” will be inclined to resent it 
as coming from Mr. Grant Allen :— 

_ The righteous man should pause at each step in life and 
ask himself seriously, ‘‘What effect will this act of mine 
have upon human progress and human freedom?” He 
should govern his deeds by fixed social, political, and moral 
principles, deeply based upon the true economic concept of 
human rights and human duties. He should never 
use silk where well-printed cotton will serve his purpose 
as well; he should never use silver unless he is perfectly 
satisfied that electro-plate will not answer his object 
equally ; he should encourage good handicraft, honest trades, 
elevating occupations: he should refuse to be implicated, re- 
motely or closely, in filibustering, cruelty, land-grabbing, 
sweating. Only in proportion as individual men attain that 
moral level will humanity at large become fit for socialism. 

The article is full of a lordly scorn which it is good to 
read, for such writing is somewhat rare nowadays. 

The oriental barbarism of. the Jewess, bedizened with many 
rings, the occidental barbarism of the Californian heiress, 
bedecked from morning to night in vulgar profusion of 
diamonds, betrays in a moment itskinship with the barbarism 
of Indian princes and of Peruvian Incas, of the Red Indian 
in his war-paint, and the South Sea Islander in his necklet 
of shells. Great houses, wide parks, many footmen, 
many horses; gold plate. massive silver, diamond necklets, 
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fur mantles—such are the outer trappings and gewgaws of 
the barbaric element. The surviving savage in our midst— 
call him duke, or millionaire, or snob, or flunkey—admires 
and, if possible, obtains for himself in the largest possible 
measure, such monopolist delights. His object is to make 
other people see by plain and visible signs that he can own 
so much wealth, and waste it so foolishly. 

On the whole the article inclines us to believe that 
when we attain to the realisation of what Mr. Grant 
Allen calls the Hope of Israel, the heretics are likely to 
have a bad time of it; but who would have expected 
to find Mr. Grant Allen suddenly coming out as a re- 
vivalist preacher of so advanced a type as not only to 
employ the mode but the phraseology of Little Bethel! 
Here, for instance, is‘a sentence which seems to be taken 
from the writings of almost any other-person than Mr. 
Grant Allen :— 

Men should recognise that the way they spend their money 
is a stamp and a symbol which “shall mark them after of 
whose fold they be ”—Christ’s or Satan’s, humanity's or the 
slave-driver’s. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN TO DO, MR. GLADSTONE ? 
AN APPEAL BY SIR GAVAN DUFFY. 

Sir Gavan Durry is a bold man. Being aged and 
experienced withal, and, moreover, outside the en- 
chanted region of Caucuses and Whips, he therefore, 
as the Nestor of Irish politics, ventures to address a 
humble remonstrance to Mr. Gladstone, asking him 
how much longer he means to keep his own 
counsel as to the contents of the next Home 
Rule Bill. For so great is the audacity engendered 
by the occupation of a watchtower in Southern France, 
from which a bird’s-eye view of politics can be obtained, 
that Sir Gavan Duffy even ventures to hint that the 
next General Election after all may not be won by persist- 
ing in the policy of calling upon the free and enlightened 
citizens of three countries to open their months and shut 
theireyes and see what Mr. Gladstonemay send them. No 
pig in a poke for Sir Gavan Duffy ; he wants to know many 
things, which for convenience of reference, and for precision, 
he is good enough to divide intoeight different heads. The 
following are his inquiries :—Will Mr. Gladstone be good! 


enough to say, first, will there be two Houses or only one: 


in the new Home Rule Parliament? Sir Gavan Duffy 
wants two. Secondly, how will Mr. Gladstone provide 
adequate securities for the Protestant minority? SirGavan 
Duffy thinks that provincial councils, elected on the principle 
of proportional representation, might solve the difficulty. 
Thirdly, how many members are there to be in the Irish 
Parliament? Sir Gavan Duffy thinks that 100 for the 
Commons and 50 for the Lords would be ample. Fourthly, 
what is to be the Irish tribute to the Imperial Exchequer 
Sir Gavan Duffy thinks that instead of paying sever 
millions, she ought only to pay three millions and a half. 
Fifthly, should all the Irish members now at Westminster 
have seats in the new Home Rule Parliament on College 
Green? Sir Gavan Duffy thinks that this is monstrous and 
not to be tolerated. Sixthly, is the land question to be per- 
manently settled before the Irish Parliament comes into 
existence? Sir Gavan Duffy hopes that it will, but he might 
as well hope that the skies would fall in order that he might 
catch larks. Seventhly, is the Imperial Parliament to 
establish a Catholic University before Home Rule? Sir 
Gavan Duffy thinks that it should. LEighthly, if Mr. 
Gladstone will not tell the nation what he is about to 
propose, would not the House of Lords be justified in 
throwing out his Bill in order that the electorate should be 
consulted on the Bill, which they will have then before them 
for the first time ? Sir Gavan Duffy thinks that it would. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE EIGHT HOURS DAY AT WORK. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF VICTORIA. 


In the first number of the Zconomic Journal Mr. John Rae 
has a very interesting and lucid account of the operation of 
the eight hours day in the Colony of Victoria. The feeling 
with which we rise from reading it is that, as in many 
other changes, the establishment of the eight hours work- 
ing day would not achieve the benefits most confidently 
claimed for it by its promoters, and that it would equally 
fail in bringing about the mischief imputed to it by its 
opponents. The eight hours day in Victoria, which was 
established by the action of the Trade Unions and not by 
legislation, neither raises wages nor reduces them, and 
certainly did not diminish the number of unemployed. 
The women in Victoria are the chief opponents of the eight 
hours day. They aro always ready to work a little longer 
in order to earn a little more money. The net effect of the 
change, however, has been to improve the metal of the 
masters and of the men. Experience seems to show that 
as much work is done in eight hours as was formerly done 
in ten. It is an almost universal opinion in the colonies 
that the men work harder now when they are at their 
work, and turn out work of a better quality than they did 
under the long-hour system. They do not dawdle. The 
first effects of the shortening of the hours was the 
development of a love of outdoor recreation and a stimu- 
lus given to education. Public-house interest in 
Victoria has always been opposed to the eight hours 
movement. Mr. Rae says :— 


Altogether, the more we examine the subject the more 
irresistibly is the impression borne in from all sides that 
there is growing up in Australia, and very largely in con- 
sequence of the eight hours day, a working class which for 
general morale, intelligence, and industrial efficiency is 
probably already superior to that of any other branch of our 
Anglo-Saxon race, and for happiness, cheerfulness, and all- 
round comfort of life has never seen its equal in the world 
before. For all this advantage, moreover, nobody seems to 
be a shilling the worse. It is truly remarkable how imma- 
terial apparently has been the cost of the eight hours day in 
Victoria. Look for the effects of it where you will, they still 
ever elude your observation. Wages have not fallen, wages 
have not risen, production has not fallen except in certain 
trifling cases; prices have not risen except in certain 
trifling instances; trade has not suffered, profits have not 
dwindled (or we should have heard croaking); the unem- 
ployed have not vanished, not so much as shrunk in any 
perceptible degree ; the working classes—the great body of 
the nation—have an hour more to call their own, that is all. 


This is a very reassuring conclusion for Mr. Rae to 
arrive at, but it must not be forgotten that there is all 
the difference in the world between a small community 
planted on the rim of a vast continent at the Antipodes 
and the crowded populations of Western Europe who are 
pitted against each other in cut-throat competition. 


The Strand Magazine for April continues to maintain 
a high standard of excellence. The paper on “Babies,” 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s on “ The Stump for the Pump,” 
the paper on “ Orchids,” and especially the account of 
Jamrach’s, are bright and copiously illustrated. The 
portraits of celebrities include those of Lord Granville, 
Mr. Watts, Sir John Millais, Sir Richard Webster, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, etc. Miss Harriman’s account of gardening 
as a new industry for ladies, and the fac-similes of play- 
wrights’ manuscripts, are also among the features of 
the magazine. The element of fiction is very considerably 
diminished. These remarks refer to the April number, 
for the Strand comes out too late to enable us to notice 
the May number in the present issue. 
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SOME FRENCH STATESMEN. 

In the Leiswre Hour for May the second part of the 
series devoted to French statesmen begins with M. 
Clémenceau and ends with M. Simon. Of M. Clémenceau 
the writer says :— 

In his appearance, M. Clémenceau has something of the 
character of a Puritan of Cromwell’s Court. He is a middle- 
sized man, thin, with a big, bony head, straight, thick eye- 
brows, and deep-set, twinkling eyes. ‘To those who look 
closer at the face it bears traces of continual effort and pre- 
mature fatigue, traces of a something which might be 
politely qualified as scepticism. When he speaks his voice 
is sharp and his words short, his gestures are decisive, and, 
even when his face is in movement, his delivery remains calm. 
In the tribune he is a powerful antagonist. Just as in his 
exterior appearance there is an affectation of calm and 
austerity, so in his speeches there is an appearance of the 
most rigid precision—an appearance with which he deceives 
himself and others. 





, 
M. CLEMENCEAU. 


Of M. Constans, who is the strongest man in France at 
the present moment, the writer speaks with much 
admiration :— 

On returning to France from his post of Governor-General, 
a friend asked him, in June, 1888, what he thought of 


Boulangism, which at the time was at its height. “I will 
tell you,” replied Constans, “ when I have seen the man.” A 
fortnight later he had seen the man, and said to his friend : 
“ Boulanger is hollow ; Boulangism is a big practical joke.” 
Nevertheless, at that moment the practical joke was taking 
alarming proportions, and everybody in France, and many 
persons in Europe, were convinced that it would prove suc- 
cessful. Even the Government, influenced by the surround- 
ing atmosphere, was wavering and breaking up; resistance 
seemed useless, defeat certain. And yet Boulanger was con- 
quered, and it is to Constans in largest measure that this is 
due. He saved the Republic, and saved France from a 
danger that would have been anignominy. At the moment 
that Boulangism was at its apotheosis, Constans alone 
shrugged his shoulders, and said: “ You will see the new 
Chamber will count 362 or 365 Republicans.” It counted 366. 

He adds that M. Constans has a most marvellous 
memory, and can repeat books that he has read from 
cover to cover. After passing im review some minor 
statesmen who have been Ministers, there is a sketch of 
Paul de Cassagnac, M. Rochefort, and the article con- 
cludes with an account of M. Jules Simon. 
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PROTECTION AND AN EIGHT HOURS DAY. 


One of the most interesting articles of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for April 1 is the pleading of the Vicomte 
d’Avenel alike against the restriction by statute of 
the hours of labour, and against protection. The 
article is nearly fifty pages long. Evidently, therefore, 
it cannot be efficiently reviewed in one, but certain heads 
under which his arguments are ranged, may be extracted. 

THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE CENTURY. 

First of all he states his case as follows, taking it 
roughly to represent the results of Free Trade influ- 
ences during the last hundred years. Human beings 
may be divided into two classes: those who work 
for their living, and those who live upon the 
interest of already acquired wealth. The last class is 
sub-divided further into owners of land and owners 
of personal property, known in France by the 
name of rentiers, or dividend holders, for which we have no 
exact English equivalent. The purchasing value of money 
has declined by one half in the course of this century, 
which is a very considerable one in France, is to be assumed 
to have suffered as a class a general loss of fifty per 
cent. The landed proprietor, on the other hand, has not 
suffered by the decli.9 in the value of money, because 
his property, being in land, has increased proportionately. 
The property which was worth 2,000 francs a year in 
1790 is now worth 4,050 franes, but the 4,000 francs has 
only the purchasing value of 2,000 francs. The landed 
proprietor stands, therefore, where his great grandfather 
stood, neither poorer nor richer. There remains the class 
who work for their living. The average price of labour 
has tripled since 1790; the cost of living, as we have seen, 
has doubled: therefore, the workman of to-day is 50 per 
cent. richer than his great grandfather. He alone has 


profited financially by the course of events. The state- 
ments may be shortly tabulated as follows : 
GENTLEMAN living) LANDOWNER. WoRKMAN. 


Exactly as rich in 50 per cent. richer in 
1890 asin 1790. 1890 than in 1790. 


on Income. 

50 per cent. poorer 
in 1890 than in 1790. 
THE SUPREME INCONSISTENCY OF THE NEW PROGRAMME, 

The class in which discontent with this condition of 
things might be presumably looked for is that of the man 
living upon a fixed income. The class in which it 
is found is at the other end of the scale. It 
is the workman, not the gentleman, who com- 
plains. He has found that his condition can be 
bettered, and he is desirous of bettering it still 
further. M. d’Avenel has no objection. He objects only 
to a reversal of all the methods by which the actual 
advance has been made. Free Trade and the emancipa- 
tion of labour from State control have achieved great 
things. Is this a reason, he asks, for a reversal of all our 
policy ? Does it justify a demand for Protection and for 
State interference with the hours of labour? He has 
nothing tc say against strikes. He qualifies them as 
“the honourable and legitimate means open to work- 
men to employ when they desire to reduce the 
share that capital is tempted to take for itself 
in any given profits.” But he protests against the 
“supreme inconsistency” of a double demand, which 
is not only opposed to all we lave learned, but is also of 
such a nature that one half, if granted, must necessarily 
invalidate the other half. ‘‘To increase the price of 
labour,and consequently to increase the expenses of land- 
owners, will be the effect of the eight hours day; but to 
increase the income of landowners by decreeing a rise in 
the value of national products, and consequently to 
increase the expenses of the working man, will be the 
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effects of protection. It is to give with one hand and to 
take away with the other.” 

STATE INTERVENTION IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 

In theory, nothing is more respect-worthy than 
Socialism, by which, for present purposes, may be under- 
stood the intervention of the State in favour of the poor 
and weak. In practice, the State is absolutely powerless 
in all that relates to private affairs, and it is useless to say 
that it ought to interfere if it cannot interfere. 
M. d’Avenel develops his views at great length, showing 
the effects alike of endeavours to satisfy the Christian 
Socialists by a protection of the elements of family life in 
the persons of women and children, or the political Socialists 
by interfering with the price of labour. The actual 
etfect of limiting the activity of women and children 
is to render marriage among the poor almost impossible, 
and consequently to stimulate immorality. 


THE INCREASE OF WAGES. 


Whether it is attempted to increase wages by adding 
to the sum paid, or by lessening the hours of labour, 
the result comes no nearer to the desired object. Here, 
as in the other cases, the State may issue edicts—it 
cannot regulate the effects of them. In 1848 the 
Provisional Government passed a law in conformity 
with the demand of that time, and fixed the legal working 
day ata maximum of twelve hours. The effect was nil. 
The law remained a dead letter until the year 1883, when 
an attempt was made to put it into practice, and it was 
found that wages had increased and hours of labour 
diminished so much by natural processes that the law was 
superannuated. Uniformity in hours of labour is no 
more possible than uniformity of payments. The man 
who breaks stones cannot be paid as highly as the man 
who carves them. Natural causes will take care of 
that. It follows that as the sculptor will earn the 
necessaries of life sooner than the stone-breaker, he 
will, if it so pleases him, work for shorter hours. If 
you prevent the stone-breaker from going on after the 
sculptor has ceased, you impose great hardships on the 
stone-breaker. It is only in well-paid employments that 
men can at present earn the necessaries of life by work- 
ing for eight hours a day. Is it the intention of the 
advocates of the eight hours movement to prevent all 
others from working more? If not, their movement is 
a farce, for every one who chooses to do so can refuse 
now to work for more then eight hoursin the twenty- 
four. “All the power of the State, wielded by the 
most determined tyrant, would be unable to reduce them 
legislatively by one quarter of an hour without ruining 
the very people whom it is desired to enrich.” 

WHAT THE STATE CAN REFUSE TO DO. 

If it is not possible for any State to increase the receipts 
of workmen by artificial legislation, it is possible to refuse 
to increass their expenses by the same means. Hence 
M. d’Avenel’s arguments against Protection. The result 
of it will be to increase the cost of food, light, fuel, 
building, etc., that is to fall upon the poor, and when it 
has been clearly realised that, with the best will in 
the world, the State is practically powerless to 
add one farthing to the wages of the worker, 
it may well be asked if it is not, indeed, a 
crime to make the living of the poor more costly in order 
to add to the revenue of the rich? The demand for an 
eight hours day is the Socialism of the poor, the demand 
for Protection is the Socialism of the rich. The exposure 
of the fallacy of the one doctrine will, M. d’Avenel 
thinks, remove the temptation to fall into the snare of 
the other. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS 


THE SCRIPTURES OF SATAN ; 
OR, THE DEVIL'S DOCTRINE OF THIS LAITER DAY. 


TuE first place in the current Quarterly is devoted to a 
brilliant article on “ Neo-Paganism,” which describes the 
progress of the revolt against Christianity, which began 
with Goethe and has found its most complete embodi- 
ment in the works of M. Richepin. Winckelman the 
reviewer regards as the great forerunner of the Neo- 
Pagan revival; but none of the school can compare in 
breadth of influence or achievement with Goethe. To 
him religion itself is but a dialect, and the Christian hero- 
worship a variety of that dialect. The Germans, how- 
ever, were but speculators; the French carried this essen- 
tial Paganism to its logical conclusion. Théophile Gautier, 
the French Heine, proclaimed that virginity, mysticism,and 
melancholy were three fresh diseases brought in by Christ. 
The significance of Gautier was his conception of the 
shrinking into infinite insignificance of man compared with 
the immense background called Nature, Fate, Necessity, 
Evolution. Since Gautier, the Neo-Pagaus have foresworn 
jesting. M. Leconte de Lisle is a very resolute pagan of 
the austere school, to whom the supreme heaven of philo- 
sophy is Nirvana. Study of form carries him on to the 
Hindoo cosmogonies; the culture of the beautiful 
awakens the morbid desire to search into things foul and 
hideous. Of this tendency Charles Baudelaire, with his 
“Flowers of Philosophy,” is the most remarkable ex- 
ponent. 

These are the magic philters of advanced putrefaction, not 
unlike the incredibly nauseous mixtures given by our ignorant 
ancestors to cure diseases; the more desperate the malady, 
so much more undrinkable was the potion. 1t is the irony of 
Paganism ; sweet turns to bitter, self-dissection plunges a 
sword into its own heart. The grave Eleusinian mysteries, 
after solemn chanting and symbolic dances, end in a debauch. 


The only humour discoverable in verse of this worm- 
wood kind is Satanic. The supreme and final type, how- 
ever, of the Satanic school is M. Jean Richepin, whose 
“Gospel of Antichrist” has become the substitute of a 
religious creed in that ever-widening circle of fashion, 
politics, and literature to which the rulers of the nation 
have always belonged. M. Richepin boasts that he has 
compelled his atheism to march to its journey'’s end. In 
tracking down the idea of Deity, he declares he finds it 
necessary to carry fire and sword into the forest of 
adventitious ideas, in which he includes :— 


The trust in Righteousness, the longing after an Ideal, the 
worship of an Eternal Order in things, nay, the very hope 
of a better life, whether in this world or in the next. 


The reviewer says :— 

M. Richepin argues with unconquerable force against the 
half-measures of scientific atheism as of Epicurean 
Christianity. His “ Bitter Sonnets” are well named. If we 
have resolved to precipitate the religious elements out of 
life, as we might squeeze water from a sponge, is it not laugh- 
able that we should still attach a meaning to the words 
“sacred” and ‘‘ashamed”? Shamedenotes the pres:nce of 
an ideal, and that which is sacred ought to be worshipped. 
Now, he says, bea consistent denier, and quench the light 
from heaven which irradiates love, marriage, friendship, the 
spring of youth, and even age’s winter, when a fresh aurora, 
asof immortality, comes out of the north. What are the 
ideas in which poets and philosophers revel but golden 
bubbles? It is an old saying that man has created his 
gods like unto himself. Deny them, and they fall into the pit. 
M. Richepin passes in review a troop of characters from the 
prince to the hangman, which crowd along the carnival in 
their multifarious garb, every one the prey of his own delusion ; 
and their thought, he urges again ard again, is merely the 
echo of that murmuring song which the blood keeps chanting 
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in their veins. Reason is matter finely powdered, the foam 
of champagne as it mantles in the glass. Nature—and he 
sings of her lovely apparitions with a warmth and even a 
gracefulness somewhat foreign to his mood of disdain—ah, 
Nature is not the mighty mother whose children rejoice 
round her steps; she is, if to be addressed as a person, the 
frenzied woman who murders her first-born. But Spinoza 
was right, and personality has no foothold in the world out- 
side us. 

And so progress, to which mankind are now setting up 
altars, with its belief in an end attainable by effort, is the 
barren, the dangerous chimera that has taken so many forms 
already. Laws, with all their sublime pretensions, are but 
an optical delusion; for, understand, that whoever grants a 
principle of order in the world, is thereby committed to the 
interpretation of its details as a poem which the Divine 
reason has inspired. But matter alone endures while forces 
change ; there is movementin every direction, but no advance. 
Doubtless, the Christ will come again; if not He for whom 
believers look, yet another. What does it signify ? 

The reviewer concludes his rapid survey of the pagan 
reaction of this century with the following reflections :— 

We submit that a philosophy which corrupts because it 
despairs, and which offers man a momentary thrill of passion 
in the place of life everlasting, crowned with perfect human 
love, might be tidings of great joy to the brute creation, but 
has no right to call itself humanism. 


A PLEA FOR THE PILLORY OF THE PRESS, 
BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 

Tue Rev. Harry Jones, who contributes to the 
Newbery House Magazine some thoughts upon popular 
literature and journalism, makes the following just and 
pertinent remarks concerning the hollowness of the out- 
cry against the exposure of offences of evil-doers in the 
press on the ground that it familiarises the innocent with 
acts of vicious guilt :— 

But it is not always necessarily undesirable that they 
should know what is reckoned to be sinful, for we must re- 
collect that the imaginations of the heart may be (perhaps 
almost unconsciously) tainted in some who are supposed to 
be sheltered from the knowledge of vice. Thus I am by no 
means sure that we should try to screen off the fierce light 
which now beats upon the home of the subject, any more 
than that of the king upon the throne. It is surely to the 
credit of journalism that the Nemesis of public reprobation 
cannot be averted from one who openly offends. Its inflic- 
tion no doubt does involve the gratification of some impure 
appetites; but I fear that imiquity which no one cared 
to notice or blame would be more likely to abound 
if it ran no risk of attracting notice. The offender might 
say, “ Who minds what I have done? Who concerns him- 
self about the evidence against me besides the jury who 
have heard it and the judge who has tried my case?” 
Depend upon it, the scourge of indignant publicity is not 
the least effective among the deterrents of our day, though 
the transgressor be stripped when it is laid upon his back. 
We must not think that it is always desirable to suppress 
truth if, or because, it offends. Its genuine and legitimate 
pursuit may disclose that which is repulsive, but which 
unhappily cannot be left alone, or covered up again 
at once without any comment or exposure. Insistent 
social revelations are kin to inevitable revolutions, and 
neither can be made with rose water. And thus, when we 
look at journalism in a Christian light, there is much to be 
seen in it which promotes truth, or “ the knowledge of things 
as they are,” even though in the process these are called by 
the ugly names which belong to them. We must recollect 
that sunshine itself shows impurity which ought not to have 
been visible at all, and that stains which ought to be scoured 
off, and in the removal of which public opinion is operative, 
are unseen in the night. Though the abuses of journalistic 
publicity are many and great, darkness would be worse. 
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ALAS THE POOR ENGLISH! 
THEIR INFERIORITY TO THE ORIENTALS. 


Gengrat ToHEnc-k1-Tona, in the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, begins his series of articles on Chinese 
culture as compared with European standards in a paper 
on “China: Literary and Commercial.” These papers 
are translated from the French. 

I, TO THE CHINESE. 

China, he maintains, has the enormous advantage 
over European nations in that it continually renews 
its youth by renewing its governing class perpetually 
by the absorption of the best and most capable citizens, 
who are recruited witheut distinction from all the 
social strata of the country. Chinese elementary instruc- 
tion, although not compulsory, is much more extensive 
than in Europe. The whole system is based, he main- 
tains, on the doctrine that the supreme object of the 
government is the happiness of the people. In 
the commercial world the Chinese also set an example 
to Europe. Nowhere is commercial probity more 
absolute than in China. Legal contracts are unknown 
in that country, all traders do _ their business 
on word of honour. Every trader has learned two 
principles: first, that happiness lies in moderation ; 
secondly, that the soul of business is honesty. The Chinese 
are essentially a sober race, and the simplicity of their 
life is one of the chief elements of their prosperity. Another 
point in which General Tcheng-ki-Tong thinks Chinese 
civilisation is immeasurably superior to ours is that it 
marries its youth at the age of sixteen or seventeen. It 
is family life that makes the youth a man; the 
sooner a young man marries, the sooner does he develop 
steady habits and a ripe mind. Wherever the 
Chinese merchants appear, the Europeans go down before 
them. Their scrupulous honesty, their industry, their 
activity enables them to wipe out all competitors. The 
Chinese workmen, according to the American Government 
inquiry, are shown to be trustworthy, intelligent, active, 
honest, sober, and so clean that they take a bath every 
night. General Tcheng-ki-Tong quotes several American 
and English witnesses to confirm his assertion that the 
Chinese are immensely superior in sobriety, industry, and 
business integrity to their white competitors. If General 
Tcheng-ki-Tong Bees on at this rate, when he has finished 
his articles we shall come to the conclusion that China is 
peopled by the spirits of just men made perfect, and there 
is no need to go further than the Middle Kingdom in 
order to find the abode of the beatified souls. 


II, TO THE HINDOO, 


In the Asiatic Quarterly Review a Brahmin official 
tells us that Hindoo family life is vastly superior to 
that of the English family. Its members are more 
obedient, self-sacrificing, forgiving, faithful and honest, 
and less proud and self-seeking, than the members of 
European families. The Hindoo rigidly observes the laws 
of hospitality, and in the house the whole internal 
management of the family depends upon the women. 
The Hindoo considers the kitchen as a sacred place, 
and in it no one is allowed to wear shoes. Even 
in the richest families the women consider it a pride 
to perform the kitchen duties, and no Hindoo would 
take food unless it was prepared by a female who 
has come from a good family and who is chaste 
and high-minded. A Hindoo wife is faithful to her 
husband both during his life and after his death. The 
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sublime tenderness of the Hindoo marriage tie is 
quite Rigger acer to ordinary Euro under 
standing. No religious service is perfect unless the wife 
takes her share in it. Divorce is not known in Hindoo 
law, nor is there any such thing among Hindoos. The 
whole self-adjusting machinery of the family life works 
with perfect harmony, and so forth, So much for the 
Hindoos., 
III, TO THE MOSLEM. 

Moulvi Rafi-ud-ir-Ahmad then takes up his parable, 
and maintains that the status of the English woman is 
immeasurably inferior to that of her Mahomedan sister. 
He declares :— 


So far from degrading women, Islam has elevated them 
to the highest position that they can reasonably claim. 
Islam gives greater privileges to women than Christianity ; 
and in many Christian countries (England included) the 
position of women, only a quarter of a century ago, was far 
inferior to that of Mahomedan women in every country, 
including even “the dark continent.” 

Let us, then, compare the laws regarding women made by 


* the founder of Islam in the seventh century with the laws of 


Christian England in the nineteenth. 


He then passes in review the Mahomedan law of 
property, marriage, and divorce, with the object of 
proving that under each head the Mussulman woman is 
immensely better off than her Christian English sister. 
Among other odd things he says that a Christian wife of 
a Mussulman husband can compel him, if he has means, 
to provide her a conveyance to take her to her place of 
worship. The writer maintains that, especially in the 
case of divorce, Mussulman law is much more just to the 
woman than our Divorce Act. On the question of the 
custody of the children, the Mahomedan law is entirely 
in favour of the woman :— 


The mother, according to Mahomedan law, is entitled to 
the custody of her daughters until they arrive at puberty, 
and in many cases until they are married. In the case of 
male children the rule is that the mother is entitled to the 
custody of the boy until he is independent of her care. So 
completely is the Mahomedan law in favour of wemen in 
this matter, that the right of custody on the death of the 
mother is given, not to the father, but to the female relations 
of the mother. 


The worst of such a paper as this is that it is avowedly 
nothing more than an ex parte statement of the best that 
can be said on one side of the case. What we want now 
is a judicial summing up of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both systems. What this writer, however, may 
have claimed to have done is to have put together a very 
powerful little tract which might be circulated with advan- 
tage by the ‘‘ woman’s righters ” in England and America, 





In the Leisure Hour for May, W. J. Gordon contributes 
an admirable and interesting article on “Everyday Life on 
the Railroad,” with the sub-title of “On the Foot-plate.” 
It is crammed with facts and figures of the most interest- 
ing kind, and illustratod with a diagram showing the over- 
work of the various classes on the railways more effec- 
tively than anything I have seen elsewhere. The Leisure 
Hour this month is very good. There are some fac-similes 
illustrating the handwriting of our kings and queens, 
and an interesting account of Leah Ahlborn, who is the 
engraver for the Swedish mint. Judging from~ her 
handiwork it would be a great advantage if Mr. Goschen 
could induce her to come over to London and endeavour 
to design some dyes for a coinage which would not be a 
disgrace to the Victorian age. : 
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War for a paper in the June number of the Magazine. 
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THE METHODS OF MIND READERS. 


PART SWINDLING AND PART MUSCLE READING. 


Dr. Cuartes GatcHELL, in the Forum for April, 
describes the methods of mind-readers in an article in 
which he maintains that no mind-reader has ever read 
a thought kept in mind by another person. He says :— 


The mind-reader succeeds by virtue of two conditions: 1, 
he always has the use of vision when vision is necessary 
to the accomplishment of his object, even when he is 
supposed to be blindfolded; 2, he always requires his 
committeemen to part with whatever they have in mind, 
either by tracing or writing it, or by communicating it to 
others. 


The following is his account of the way in which Mr. 
Bishop did one of his cleverest tricks :— 


MUSCLE READING AND TRICKERY. 


Of modern mind-readers, the late Washington Irving 
Bishop was best known in this country. Mr. Bishop was at 
the same time an expert muscle-reader and a clever trickster. 
His most famous feat, the one from which he gained the 
greatest notoriety and most éclat, was that of driving a team 
of horses, while he was ostensibly blindfolded, at break-neck 
speed bya circuitous route through crowded streets, and 
finding, at a distant point, an object, or a name in a book: 
previously selected by a committee. For the amusement of 
my friends I have several times performed this seemingly 
impessible feat, and in no instance have my methods been 
detected. Its successful accomplishment depends upon two 
things: ee fact that the one who is apparently blindfolded 
can see distinctly all the time, and the fact that the members 
of his committee are betrayed into becoming his unwitting 
accomplices. 

HOW THE TRICK IS DONE. 


The trick is performed in this manner: The mind-reader 
selects a number of persons—three, for instance—to act 
as his committee, or they may be selected for him by 
others. One member of the committee remains with the 
mind-reader ; the other members, preferably in an open 
surrey, drive to a distant hotel, where they select a name in 
the register. They have been instructed to note also the day 
of the month on which the name was entered. They then 
return, driving by a circuitous route, but observing 
carefully every block passed and every corner turned. On 
their return to the room where the first member of the 
committee has carefully detained the mind - reader, 
they proceed to blindfold the latter; or rather, he blindfolds 
himself, while permitting the committee to think that they 
take a leading part in the operation. He first produces a 
heavy hood, or bag, which he offers for the inspection of the 
committee. They scrutinise it, outside and in, pull it over 
their own heads, find themselves in utter darkness, and then 
return the hood, with no discoveries made. The mind 
reader next places two balls of cotton, or folded kid gloves, 
against his eyes, and over these a folded handkerchief is 
bound about his head. He pulls the hood, the mouth of 
which comes to his shoulders, over al!, and announces that he 
is ready for his task. 


‘© 4 COMMITTEE ALWAYS OBEYS A MIND READER.” 


At this stage the mind-reader goes through a process that 
he calls “testing the committee.” He informs them that a 
necessary condition of mind-reading is that all three members 
of the committee shall have exact knowledge of the route, 
the date, and the name. He gives plausible reasons why the 
communication should not be made by word of mouth, and 
instructs the two members of the committee who possess the 
knowledge to impart it to their fellow-committeeman by 
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making silent tracings with the finger against a blank wall. 
They obey; a committee always obeys a mind-reader. By 
means of this pantomime, the mind-reader gains, through his 
pervious hood, all the knowledge that he wishes, and the rest 
is easy. After some little by-play, he rushes with his com- 
mittee to the surrey, takes the reins, drives at a furious rate 
over the selected route, enters the distant hotel, opens the 
register, finds the name, writes it ona slip of paper, and is 
greeted with ready applause. 


BLINDFOLDING THAT DOES NOT BLIND. 


The peculiar method of blindfolding must now be de- 
scribed. The handkerchief that is bound about the head exerts 
its greatest pressure upon the brows. By calling into action 
the muscles of the forehead, the handkerchief and the gloves 
are elevated, and vision is permitted beneath the lower 
margin. ‘he hood is of peculiar construction, and is calcu- 
lated to deceive the very elect. It is made of four thicknesses 
of black cloth, of which the second and third have apertures 
opposite the eyes. The outermost layer is always of some 
thin material. The innermost, which may be of heavy 
cheviot, has about the crown a circular seam, which 
comes in front of the eyes when the hood is on the 
head. At one place the seam is so constructed that by 
proper manipulation, known only to the mind-reader, it will 
open to the extent of half an inch. -Through this aperture 
vision is easy, for nothing remains between the eye and the 
light but the thin outermost layer. When the hood is 
remoyed from the head the temporary aperture is closed, and 
it cannot be detected even by the closest scrutiny and the 
deftest manipulation. The mind-reader’s feat of opening a 
combination lock is accomplished in a similar manner. The 
committee, while being “‘tested’” in the committee room, 
reveals the combination to the mind-re2der by the usual 
pantomime. 

The Seamy Side of Jesuit Missions. — The Rev. 
Edward Sturrow, in the Missionary Review for April, 
describes at some length the melancholy but suggestive 
story of the struggle between the Jesuits and the Pope in 
Malabar. The Jesuits,it seems, had made compromises 
with Hindoo rites and practices to such an extent that 
Pope after Pope issued briefs demanding their instant 
and absolute-submission, compelling every Jesuit Father 
to swear that he would abjure ‘the so-called Malabar 
rites. The Jesuits, however, set the Popes at defiance. 
Mr. Storrow says :— 


Pope Clement XIJ., in 1739, issued a brief insisting on 
instant and absolute submission. Every Jesuit bishop and 
missionary in India was required to subscribe on oath to a 
most bindu: document, part only of which can here be 





given: “TI, , of the Society of Jesus, obeying 
the precept of . Pope Clement XII, issued 
in 1739, enjoining all the missionaries to take an 


oath that they will faithfully observe the apostolic deter- 
mination concerning the Malabar rites, . . . promise 
that I will obey fully and faithfully, that I[ will 
observe it exactly, entirely, absolutely, and inviolably, 
and that I will fulful it without any tergiversation ; 
moreover, that I will instruct the Christians com- 
mitted to my charge according to the tenor of the said 
brief, and especially the catechumens, before they 
shall be baptized, and unless they promise that they 
will observe the said brief that I will not 
baptize them ; further, that I shall take care, with all possible 
zeal and diligence, that the ceremonies of the heathen be 
abolished. . . Thus, touching the Holy Gospels, I 
promise now and swear. . . . Signed with my own 
hand, ——.” This evidently was designed to be a net from 
whose meshes no fish should escape; nevertheless, though 
it was signed by every Jesuit father, the Madura Brother- 
hood went on their way, systematically doing what, accord- 
ing to the common understanding of mankind, they had 
taken an oath not to do! 


s 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SUICIDE THE INDEX OF CIVILISATION. 
SIXTY THOUSAND SUICIDES A YEAR IN EUROPE. 


Dr. Witt1aAmM Matuews has a remarkable article in the 
North American Review for April on “Civilisation and 
Suicide.” He says that about 60,000 persons commit 
suicide in Europe every year whose deaths are recognised 
as such, while there are at least twice as many who commit 
suicide whose fate is never judicially recorded. Suicide has 
steadily increased throughout the whole of this century, 
and goes on increasing more rapidly than the geometrical 
augmentation of the population and the general mortality. 
He maintains that it is one of the indexes of civilisation, 
is perhaps a test of civilisation. In all the countries of 
the civilised world men are becoming more and more 
weary of the burden of life. 

A LIST OF NOTABLE SUICIDES. 

It is not the poor and miserable who supply the greatest 
contingent of self-murderers :— 

A list of the men of genius, culture, or wealth, who in 
different ages and countries have put an end to their lives— 
including, as it would, Aristotle, Cleanthes, Demosthenes, 
Zeno, Themistocles, Petronius Arbiter, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, 
Terence, Seneca, Aristarchus, Nero, Mithridates, Hannibal, 
Castlereagh, Kleist, the German author; Chatterton, Dr. Bull, 
author of England’s national anthem; Romilly, Hugh Miller, 
Colonel Gurwood, Haydon, the painter; Colton, author of 
“Lacon”; Prévost-Paradol, H. B. Wallace—would show that 
no intellectual endowment, natural or acquired, or abundance 
of the world’s goods, is a guarantee against this disaster. 

The yearly list of European suicides contains 2,000 boys 
and girls. Dr. Mathews attributes the cause of suicides, 
in the first place, chiefly to heredity. Suicide with some 
people is a family peculiarity. Alcoholism is the chief 
cause in the north of Europe; in the south, love, jealousy, 
and misery ; in the centre, sheer boredom, shame and the 
fear of punishment. 

THE SUICIDIGENOUS AREA. 

The classic ground of suicide is the centre of Europe, 
from the north-east of France to the east of Germany. 
That is the suicidigenous area, the inhabitants of 
which display a greater tendency to suicide than 
any other in the world. Mountainers are little given to 
suicide, The tendency is greatest in tke region of great 
rivers, and diminishes in marshy countries. June is the 
most suicidal month, December the least. There are 
more suicides in the first ten than in the last twenty days 
of the month. Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday are the 
most suicidal days of the week. The Germans are the 
most suicidal race in Europe, the Slavonic the least. 


CULTURE AND SELF-MURDER. 

Suicide is emphatically the crime of intellectual people. 
Spain, Ireland, and Portugal are the least given to 
suicide. Germany, France, and England are the first, 
second, and third among the suicidal countries of Europe. 

Of the different regions of the same country, the north and 
north-east of France outrank in culture and in suicide the 
centre and the south-west ; the north and centre of Italy out- 
rank the south and the islands; and Saxony, which in its 
schools and general culture surpasses the rest of Germany, 
surpasses it also in the number of its suicides. In short, so 
universally does the rule hold that the strength of the tend- 
ency of self-killing may almost be regarded as an index toa 
people’s civilisation. 

One of the inevitable effects of cultivation is to make 
men dissatisfied with poverty and deprivation; to stimu- 
late the demands for the comforts of life which the mass 
of toilers cannot attain. As society advances new wants 
arise ; the luxury of to-day becomes a necessary of life to- 
morrow ; and every want, though essential to man’s improve- 
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ment and perfection, involves new victims to madness and 
suicide. , 
SUICIDE FROM OVERWORK. ; 

The telegraph, the railway, and the newspaper tell on 
the nerves of mankind, and the weak break down, even 
the strong often perish from overwork. The struggle for 
life in civilised countries is becoming more and more the 
struggle of the intellect; the brain is the weapon with 
which the fight is waged, and when it breaks down suicide 
often follows. 

A recent melancholy example of this is the fate of the late 
Franklin B. Gowen, the eminent Philadelphia lawyer, who 
died by his own hand, a victim of the same overwork and 
“carking care” which laid in the grave the composer Weber, 
who had so often vainly sighed, ‘“‘ Would that I were a tailor, 
for then I should have had a Sunday’s holiday !”—drove Hugh 
Miller to kill himself, crying, ‘My brain is burning; I can 
bear life no longer!”—cut short the lives of John Leyden, 
and Alexander Nicolly at thirty-six, and struck down Sir 
William Hamilton with paralysis in the meridian of his 
powers. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


MURDER AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
SOME REMARKABLE STATISTICS. 


Mr. Cuaktes Scort, advocate, in the Juridical Review 
for April, reviews Garofalo’s book on ‘“‘ Criminologie,” 
from which I abstract the following remarkable statistics 
concerning murder in Europe and the United States, and 
the effect of the abolition of capital punishment on the 
popularity of murder :— 

From 1881 to 1887 the average annual number of murders 
in the principal States of Europe (Russia excepted) was 9,208, 
thus distributed :—Austria, 689; Hungary, 1,231; Spain, 
1,584; Italy, 3,606; Germany, 577; France, 847; Belgium, 
132; Holland, 35 ; England, 318; Scotland, 60; Ireland, 129; 
If we add Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, 
Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Russia, Greece, we shall cer- 
tainly reach the cipher of about 15,000. As for America, of 
which I have no statistics, I read in an American journal that 
the United States alone give more than 3,000 murders a year. 
The Latin races seem to have had an unfortunate experience 
in this matter. From 1860, when education began to be 
largely spread, crime also increased in a very threatening 
manner. The comparative freedom of Great Britain from 
atrocious crimes, when contrasted with the middle and 
southern parts of Europe, is, with some probability, ascribed 
to the whol-sale execution of vagabonds in the days of 
Henry VIII. and his successors—74,000 having been hanged 
in the reign of that monarch alone—and, thereafter, to the 
transportation of English criminals to Australia and America, 
thus removing them to conditions of life more adapted to their 
natures. Since the period when punishments were mitigated 
in Europe, crime has increased largely in the countries where 
such mitigation had taken place. Thus, in France, from 
1828 to 1884, murders have increased from 197 to 234; in- 
fanticides, from 102 to 1914; blows and assaults from 8,000 to 
19,000 ; robberies from 9,000 to 33,000 ; and so on with other 
crimes and offences. And yet, from 1826 to 1884, the popu- 
lation had only increased by seven millions. In 1885 the 
volume of crime was still augmenting. In Naples, in 1832, 
homicides of all kinds (unintentional included) amounted to 
669; and in 1880 (unintentional not included) to 1061. 

Everywhere, he says, where the death penalty has been 
altogether or almost abolished, murder has increased in an 
extraordinary degree. In Belgium murders increased in ¢ 
frightful manner, whenever the knowledge of the abolitior 
of the scaffold spread among the masses. From 1865 to 1880 
murders increased from 34 to 120. In Prussia, where, for 
many years, there had been no executions, murders increased 
from 242 in 1854 to 518 in 1880. In Switzerland, where 
capital punishment was abolished in 1874, murders increased 
in five yeers in the proportion of 75 per cent. The same ~ 
effect was produced in France and Italy 











M. RENAN’S CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 
BY M. DARMESTETER. 

Reapers who have not gubmitted themselves to the 
fascination of M. Renan’s “ History of the Children of 
Israel” have reason to be grateful to M. James Darme- 
steter for the account which he gives of it in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for April 1st. M. Darmesteter strikes the 
key-note of the work, and of his own work upon it, at 
once, when he says, “I have no intention to summarise 
M. Renan’s book. One does not summarise Herodotus. 
I desire only, if I can, to bring into full light the supreme 
originality of the work, the thought which penetrates it 


from end to end, which constitutes at once the novelty of 


it and the force of its attraction.” The novelty is that 
the interest of Jewish history has been centred in the work 
of the prophets. The power of attraction is the un- 
ciel connection which declares itself between the 
heart of the prophet and the heart of the nineteenth 
century. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE DIVINE IDEA. 

It is upon the intense humanity of the historic drama 
that M. Renan, and after him M. Darmesteter, dwells. The 
story thrills with the force of a romance. It becomes 
under this new treatment a mere setting of “infantine or 
divine simplicity” in which we are thrown, instead 
of the old Heaven-descended, complete and perfect, 
imitation which unaccountably failed to do its work, the 
not less marvellous working of another revelation—“ a 
progressive revelation, which has its source in the heart 
of man, which comes from the ardent meditations of a few 
seers, which has been slowly developed, transformed and 
adjusted to the size of humanity, and in which we see 
how the people of Israel, instead of being the chosen 
of God themselves, created God, as it were, by the very 
sweat of their brow.” More than this, the historic 
drama answers to the immediate human need of each of 
us, for the tribal struggle is our individual struggle. 
The national history became “the history of a continuous 
struggle between God and Man, in which at last God 
triumphs in order to save. First, there is the anarchy 


of early days, in which a sort of unconscious identity - 


abounded, the days of Rachel’s teraphim, the days of 
Gideon's ephod, the days in which angels visit the earth, 
and Jehovah dines with Abraham, the days in which 
every time had its blasphemy, and the world of gods 
and men was as simply mingled as in the Pagan days 
of Greece—a time, in fact, in which there was no law, 
and every one did that which was good in his own eyes. 
But from this mist of idolatry a figure rises. A dim 
creation of the public conscience takes its shape. Side by 
side with the gods of the heathen there appears the God 
of the Children of Israel. Worship is the progenitor of 
law. Moses comes down from the mount of revelation 
with the Commandments in his hand. In this hour, in 
which the Red Sea was crossed and the feet of the people 
touched free earth, in that hour, by that fact, according 
to the deepest Jewish thought, a new God was conceived, 
and when tradition shows up Jehovah revealing himself to 
Israel by the lips of Moses it performs the work of 
history. The Exodus from Egypt, which is the first 
natural fact in the life of Israel, marks also the first heart- 
beat of the national God.” 


FROM THE GOD OF ONE TO THE GOD OF ALL. 

But the distance is great from the tribal Protector of 
Israel’s early conception to the one Lord God of the 
universe, whose synonym is justice. The next stage of 
the history of Israel shows the gradual aggrandisement 
‘ of their own ideal. Jehovah is at first the supreme God, 
but lesser divinities keep their place coincidently. Little 
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by little, with many sti les, with many fallings 
ak, faith is Wukdwun can them. It js Send 
that Jehovah, if the nation will but trust Him, 
can suffice. The conception is no longer of a chief God, 
but of one God. The —— strive after it to realise it. 
And for all time this phase of the national existence finds 
utterance in the voice of Elijah praying that he might 
only be sure of God and die. “Now, O Lord, 
take away my life; for I am not better than my 
fathers.” Again God is made manifest, not in the 
whirlwind, not in the earthquake, not in the fire, 
but after the fire in a still small voice. “It is 
this ‘still small voice’ which henceforth mingles its note 
with the thunders of Jehovah, and gives to the work of 
the prophets that unique account of anger and of tender- 
ness which ends by breaking and melting the stony heart 
of old humanity.” 
THE PROPHETS AND THEIR FOUR’ MAXIMS. 


With Elijah, God becomes the instrument of morality. 
Justice is the message which Elijah had to deliver 
against the murderer of Naboth, even though he be 
the King of Israel. Justice, again, is Nathan’s 
message to David when he takes Uriah’s wife. The puri- 
fication and idealisation ot national life is the work of the 
early prophets. Their business was to declare that 
material success might be but a pagan dream. Israel 
was at the height of her prosperity in the days of Amos, 
but he had to tell her that, like her neighbours, she, too, 
should fall, because she had “sold the righteous for silver, 
and the poor fora pair of shoes.” Observances shall not 
save her. “I hate, I despise your feast days; though 
s offer me burnt offerings, I will not accept them. 

ake thou away from me the noise of thy songs, but let 
—— run down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” Israel, stricken for her sins, seeks truth, 
but, not knowing where to turn, seeks vainly from 
false gods. With each page the human tragedy of 
the narrative grows more intense. Israel, under 
M. Renan’s pen, is nothing less than the heart of 
man, Every one may recognise himself. The words of 
the prophets are but human aspirations made articulate. 
After the prosperity of Israel comes deception, and 
sorrow with it. Then Hosea had Lis message of ultimate 
mercy to declare, “ Come, let us return unto the Lord, 
for He hath torn and He will heal us; He hath smitten 
and He will bind us up.” But that which is not founded 
upon justice must perish; Jehovah has revealed justice 
to Israel ; Israel ought to realise justice; justice will be 
realised one day. These are thefour maxims of the prophets, 
the four invincible certitudes which gave them their super- 
natural power. The action of the History of Israel 
develops itself into the working of these certitudes. 
Justice has been revealed ; the duty of Israel is to carry 
it into practice. The later prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the Unknown Prophet of the Captivity, mark the 
successive stages of national aspiration, failure, and 
expiation. Thus, in M. Darmesteter's words, “ The dis- 
appointments of history divide the prophetic drama into 
three acts ; the first is animated by the previous illusion 
which believes that it can construct the future directly 
out of the present; the second is filled with necessary 


distinction; the third with restoration which has become. 


possible.” 

M. Darmesteter does not leave his subject without an 
allusion to the present, with which M. Renan has so 
eloquently bound the past. Our love of science, which is 
truth, has but to be welded with the justice foreseen by 
the prophets, and the kingdom of God is near. The 
religion of the twentieth century forms the fusion of 
prophecy and science. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 

In the Sunday at Home for May there is begun a series 
of papers which attempt to give some idea of the Pro- 
testant religious life and thought of the Continent, com- 
mencing with France. The article, which is illustrated 
with the portraits of the two Monods, M. de Pressensé, and 
Eugéne Bersier, is confined to a brief sketch of modern 
French Protestantism. The Protestants number | in 38 of 
the population, and this small fraction is divided into the 
Reformed Church, which is split into two; the Lutheran, 
which is also split into two; and the Free Churches, 
Lutheran and Baptist. The writer says that Rationalism 
has become less and less a power in the Church. The Evan- 
gelical section of the Reformed Church is bestirring itself 
and girding up its loins to a more vigorous effurt, in view 
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of the day when State help will be withdrawn. Many 
tokens indicate that the period of torpor is past and that 
a new era has dawned upon the Church in France. 

the French preachers the most famous have been the 
Monods, M. Bersier, who died last year, and M.de Pressensé, 
who died in April. The French Protestant pulpit is, 
as a rule, lacking in directness of appeal, but social 
questions are being more and more brought into the 
pulpit. French preachers never read their sermovs. The 
order of service is described. There is more decorum 
now than in the old time when the congregation used to 
discuss questions as to the sale of pigs, etc. etc., at the 
close of the second and third heads of the preacher's 
sermon. There is still plenty of room for improvement, 
the singing in particular being anything but inspiriting. 





, 
M. DE PRESSENSE, 














A CHINESE TRIBUTE TO GENERAL GORDON 
A LETTER FROM THE VICEROY, LI HUNG CHANG. 


Tue Leisure Hour for May publishes an interesting 
letter from Li Hung Chang to Miss Gordon. Li Hung 
Chang, Premier of the Chinese Empire, in the December 
of 1890, opened a new hall called the Gordon Memorial 
Hall, at Tientsin. In opening the hall, Li Hung Chang 
referred to Gordon in terms which led Miss .Gordon to 
write to him, expressing her gratitude for the terms in 
which he had referred to her brother. She has received 
the following reply, which is interesting as the tribute of 
the foremost Chinaman of his day to the hero of 
Khartoum :— 


Believe me, dear Miss Gordon, that this esteem and love for 
the late Major-General Gordon is not held by me alone in 
China; inasmuch as all who knew or had heard of him 
revered him for his filial conduct as a son; for his earnest 
and sincere love towards his fellow-creatures ; and, finally, 
for that noble conception of duty towards his country which 
the world saw realised by his martyrdom, and which shall 
ring as a clarion for ages to come. Your brother stood pre- 
eminent in such noble qualities before all men—a fact testi- 
fied by all who had the good fortune to have known him 
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personally, or by report. I, who was closely associated 
with him as a comrade in arms and by ties of friendship, 
admired and loved to see one alien to my country, and yet, 
because of his great love for his fellow-men, consent to 
accept from our Gracious Sovereign the batén of command 
over the “ Ever Victorious Army ” against the Taiping rebels, 
in order that by his eminent military talents he might assist 
in pacifying a country already deluged with the blood of 
millions. 

As a general, he showed himself earnest and careful in 
the duties of his station. As a superior officer, he exercised 
justice, characteiised by gentle firmness, which won for him 
the love and devotion of his followers; and lastly, as an 
officer of the Crown, his loyalty stinted at no sacrifices so 
long as by them he could prove himself worthy of the high 
trust reposedin him. Forsuch qualities of disinterested- 
ness who was there that did not sincerely revere him? For 
having known, therefore, and associated with such a man I 
have ever considered myself fortunate indeed. 

But alas! the day and sad hour came carrying the lament- 
able news of the heroic end of your gallant brother. And 
what death did he die? Just such a death as I have ever 
pictured to my mind would be the end of this chivalric hero 
of our unheroic age; fighting and dying for his country. 
When the sad news came, I felt then, indeed, as if I had lost 
a brother dear to me—even as it were the loss of my right 
hand. 
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WEALTH AND ITS OBLIGATIONS. 
BY CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


THE controversy begun by Mr. Carnegie and continued 
by Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, and Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes on the Responsibil:t:es of Wealth, has now 
been reopened in the North Amer.can, where it originally 
started. 

NO TITHE—NO CHRISTIAN ! 


In the April number Cardinal Gibbons discusses the 
question of “ Wealth and its Obligations” in a paper in 
which he states, briefly, the Catholic view of wealth and 
its administration :— 

Devoting a little special attention, first, to the obligation of 
giving ; secondly, to its extent as a precept ; and, lastly, to the 
manner in which that duty is fulfilled in the case of the 
Catholics of the United States. 

Cardinal Gibbons lays down strongly the duty of 
paying tithes ; he says the Christian Church in this respect 
ought to be as the Jews, only more so, and, as a matter 
of fact, the individual Christian, or body of Christians, who 
cannot stand the test of tithe-giving, may well doubt the 
sincerity of his or their profession of faith. It may be safely 
affirmed that one sanctimonious, miserly individual, in a 
community, works more harm to Christianity than a dozen 
acts of burglary. The Cardinal waxes eloquent over. the 
manifold developments of charity among the Catholics 
of America. 


‘*NOT ONLY SILVER AND GOLD, BUT YOURSELF.” 


Not only do they give wealth, but they give themselves. 
He praises the religious orders, male and female, who 
devote themselves to the Christ-like task of healing poor 
humanity's sores. 


The immense organisation of St. Vincent de Paul, which 2 


has its average ofa dozen or so working members in most 
parishes in the land, has not one salaried officer among the 


‘number who make it up. It is within the truth to say that 


in this country many ‘thousands of men and women give 
themselves up to the work of God, showing forth in their 
lives the undying freshness and energy of Christ’s example 
and precept. With ‘these his words do not pass 
away! In the present year the desire of sacrifice of 
self, after our Divine Master’s example, appears to have 
touched more hearts than iscommon. ‘The noble epidemic 
of high resolves and high deeds would seem to be spreading. 
‘The very. day on which these lines are written, a lady in Mr. 
Carnegie’s adopted State, one “with glowing health and 
boundless wealth,” gives up, not alone her vast fortune to the 
betterment of the condition of the Indian and the coloured 
race, but—what is far more heroic—gives up herself! And 
many others we all know Who, with less to abandon of worldly 
wealth, surrender themselves to lives of poverty and toil with 
a self-renunciation no less complete. 


“BACK TO CHRIST!” 
Ihe economic conditions of the United States are fast 
approaching those of England. Under those circum- 


stances, what, asksthe Cardinal, is the duty of all good 
men to avert the crisis ? 


The answer is simple and all-embracing. Back to Christ, 
His example and His teaching! ‘This is the looking back- 
ward available and practicable to all. There is enough, and 
more than enough, within the pages of the four Gospels to 
disarm at once this array of class against class. The sacred 
pages teem with warnings to the rich. They are the words 
of eternal truth. About their meaning there is little sub- 
stantial difference of opinion among Christians of all shades. 
The bane of our times is that the voice is no longer to many 
a living voice, in the rush and the clamour of money-getting ; 
the spergd characters are overlaid and well-nigh obliterated by 
the daily gathering dust of worldliness. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. 
AN INGENIOUS SUGGESTION FROM SCOTLAND. 


TurRE is an interesting article in the current number of 
the Scottish Review by Mr. J. Douglas Holms, who dis- 
cusses the question whether or not there is an alternative 
for shorter Parliaments. He thinks there is, and he sels 
forth his suggestion very lucidly in a paper which may be 
recommended to the respectful consideration of every 
Parliamentary man. Briefly speaking, his scheme is to 
divide all the members of Parliament into two categories, 
and to allow those of the first category to sit for seven 
years, while those of the second must seek re-election in 
two. He would make the distinction between seven 
years’ members and two years’ members on the broad 
general principle that whenever a constituency had not 
displayed an unmistakable preference for the sitting 
member, either by returning him without a contest or a 
clear majority of one half the registered electors, or by 
a majority of from 200 when 90 per cent. voted to one 
of 1,000 when less than 70 per cent. voted, its members 
should sit for two years, while all others should sit for 
seven. 


Under such an arrangement we should have a Parliament 
elected, as at the present time, for a nominal period of seven 
years ; the representatives elected to serve in it would at once 
be divided into two classes, viz. :— ° 

1st. Those who by reason of representing first-class con- 
stituencies would be entitled to retain their seats throughout 
the total duration of the Parliament. 

2nd. Those who on account of representing constituencies 
of the second-class would be obliged to vacate their seats at 
the expiry of tro years from the time of the General Election 
and seek re-election. 


In order to save the candidates who belonged to the 
second class from ruinous expense, he proposes that the 
first and second candidates in the elections of the second 
class should have their election expenses paid out of the 
public rates. This he thinks would be an inducement to 
bring up a larger number of electors to the poll, in order 
that they mint be saved the expense of a frequently- 
recurring election. It is a method of obtaining the 
ooject desired by advocates of compulsory voting, and no- 
doubt it has many advantages. He would penalise: 
abstention by enforcing the Yeonpn 2 of a seat after two 
years in the case of constituencies where a sufficient pro- 
portion of electors did not go to the polls. This is the 
way in which his plan would have worked if it had 
been applied to the present Parliament :— 


Had constituencies immediately after the General Election. 
of 1886 been divided into classes such as those to which | 
have referred, and had the members representing second- 
class constituencies been obliged to vacate their seats two 
years later, we should have had, in 1888, elections in no 
fewer than 270 constituencies—only six of them Irish— 
whereof 174 had returned Unionist representatives, and 96 
Home Rule representatives! What the result of such an 
appeal would have been no man can, with anything like 
certainty, affirm, but that it might have contributed to 
diminish, perhaps altogether to annihilate, the Unionist 
majority in the House of Commons, is a supposition whicl: 
cannot be looked upon as very improbable when, in conjunc- 
tion with the results of the bye-elections, the fact is 
remembered that in 1885 these very constituencies returned 
174 Liberals and 96 Conservatives, or, curiously enough, 
exactly the reverse of what they did, on very much lighter 
polls, in 1886. 


There is a good deal to be said for his scheme, and it 
will well repay discussion. 
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XUM 


A PURITAN’S POLITICAL IDEAL. 
SIR JOHN HARRINGTON’S ‘‘ OCEANA,” 


Mr. Joun D. Dow, discussing the political ideal of the 
English Commonwealth in the Knglish Historical, writes a 
most interesting article, which, however, does scant justice 
to Cromwell. It is chiefly interesting for the account 
which it gives of Sir John Harrington’s ‘‘ Oceana,” a 
book whose distinctive feature is not its Utopian specula- 
tions, but its solid practical worth. 
a model commonwealth complete in all its details, con- 
structed by a statesman thoroughly understanding both 
law and politics. 

EDUCATION. 

The work is no mere fanciful Arcadia ; it is the ex- 
pression of the established hopes of the England of his 
day, and is still of vital interest, inasmuch as it antici- 
pates the solution of many of the problems of our own 
age. On education, Sir John 
propounded an entirely practicable theory of national 
schools under government inspection, with State support, 
rates, and compulsory clause, all as clearly defined, if with- 
out so many words, as in the Acts and Codes-now in force. 
Indeed, he is herein ahead of us, for he provides a thoroughly 
organised system of secondary education, which we are as 
yet only slowly approaching. 

LAND REFORM. 


Harrington’s great object was to create a model com- 
monwealth, equal and free, and as a foundation he 
began with an adjustment of property. He urged that 
the maintenance of cultivating owners should be the 
object’of State policy ; he would keep the plough in the 
hands of the owner and not in those of mere hirelings. 
To prevent the accumulation of great estates he provided 
that no one should own land of a greater annual value 
than £2,000. Estates exceeding this were to be 
divided at the first generation and the surplus forfeited. 
It was not well, he said, for any Government for a few 
landlords to overbalance a populous country. England 
was to him a commonwealth of husbandmen, but he 
made it plain that in Holland and in Genoa he would 
deal with overgrown fortunes in the same way as he 
meant to deat with overgrown estates here. Individual 
accumulation of capital, beyond a certain point, would 
destroy the balance of the commonwealth and injure the 
health of the social body. 


A SILENT HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Having thus provided fos the foundation of his com- 
monwealth, he provides for rotation of office and 
vote by ballot. He strongly advocates the main- 
tenance of an aristocracy, and relegates to the nobility 
and gentry, who had leisure to study, the chief 
business of the kingdom in the Upper House, which was 
an elective body consisting of three hundred members, of 
whom one-third retired annually. Curiously enough, 
he forbade all debate in the Lower House, whose 
function was merely to vote on bills sent down to it. A 
commonwealth, where a people in its political capacity 
were talkative, was doomed to a short existence. His 
belief in the silent wisdom of the people was as great as 
his hatred of glib-tongued demagogues. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME, 


Mr. Dow says :— 

Senate proposing, people resolving, magistracy executing : 
these together form the superstructure. In addition to these 
he provides his scheme of education, already alluded to, 
national endowed schools in every parish, and attendance 
thereat compulsory from five to fifteen years, when a youth 
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Harrington set out. 
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must take up a trade or study further. Technical education 
also forms part of his scheme, and military drill is compul- 
sory. Thereis the council of religion, to prevent sectarianism 
or bigotry from springing up into a social evil, and to rule 
the church. “My lords, if you know not how to rule your 
clergy, you will most certainly, like a man that cannot rule 
his wife, have neither peace at_home nor honour abroad.” 
There is the board of trade, a sort of board of practical 
political economists, whose duty it shall be to have a right 
understanding of those trades that feed the veins of the 
commonwealth and of those that exhaust the same, and to 
acquaint the senate that encouragement or remedy may be 
applied. There are provincial assemblies for the local 
government of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. There is a 
dictatorship in reserve for cases of emergency—a dangerous 
provision, but one without which no commonwealth 
can be safe. He has also a national land scheme for 
the devotion of surplus revenue to the purchase of 
lands for the State, which in time yield a return for 
the akolition of taxes. 


AN IDEAL OF THE EMPIRE. 


He has, further, a scheme of colonisation, which in- 
dicates that he saw in the England of the future the 
possible mistress of the world. He is for no such relation 
of colonies to mother country as that which George III. 
tried to force upon America; nor yet is he for a mere 
agglomeration of the different parts of the empire, which 
in that case “is hung together like bobbins without a 
hand to weave with them.” It is a scheme of imperial fede- 
ration similar to that which is proposed at present ; and it is in 
an extension of imperial federation of this kind that he con- 
ceives England’s noblest mission to consist. In words that re- 
call Milton’s he asks, ‘“‘ What can you think but if the world 
should see the Roman eagle again she would renew her age 
and her flight?” And he continues, “If you add to the 
propagation of civil liberty the propagation of the liberty 
of conscience, this empire, this patronage of the world, is 
the kingdom of Christ.” 


THE MINISTER OF GOD UPON EARTH. 


But if, on the other hand, you, having attained your 
own liberty, shall bear the sword of your common magis- 
tracy in vain, sit still and fold your arms, or, which is 
worse, let out the blood of your people to tyrants, 
you not only turn the grace of God into wantonness, 
but his justice into wormwood. A commonwealth 
of this make is a minister of God upon earth. For 
which cause the orders last rehearsed are buds of empire 
such as, with the blessing of God, may spread the arms of 
your commonwealth like a holy asylum to the distressed 
world, and give the earth her Sabbath of years or rest from 
her labours under the shadow of your wings. . . . If our 
religion be anything else but a vain boast, scratching and 
defacing human reason, which, being the image of God, 
makes it a kind of murder, here is that empire whence 
justice shall flow down like a river and judgment like a 
mighty stream. 





In the English Illustrated Magazine for May, Lewis. 
Morris gives a poetical setting of “The Voice of Spring ;” 
Lady Sudeloy describes, in a copiously illustrated article, 
the interior, furniture, and pictures of Ham House, Rich- 
mond. Margaret T. Amherst gives us “ Recollections of 
Grasse and the Grassois ;” Mr. William Wing, aided by the 
pencil of Mr. Simmons, gives us a pleasant picture paper 
of the “ River Cherwell ;” and the Hon. Edward Thesiger 
writes a somewhat optimistic paper on “Church Patronage,” 
in which he deprecates the intervention of the Legislature 
on the ground that the Church is living, growing, and 
prospering, and that not the least of the causes which 
have contributed to its increase of strength is the system 
of patronage which exists and has existed since the 
foundation of the Church in the land. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 
FROM A ROMANIST POINT OF VIEW. 


Ir.is impossible to turn over the pages of the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review without feeling that the 
American Catholics are very confidently looking forward 
to the Romanising of the United States of America. 

WILL THE UNITED STATES SUBMIT TO THE POPE? 


In an article entitled “ The Promise of a Second 
Spring in England,” we read the following confident pre- 
diction :-— 

America is making giant strides; Europe, even Protestant 
Europe, cannot but foresee the day when the United States 
will be a great Catholic nation. The two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race must keep pace with each other in their 
return march to the Faith of their fathers. If those who 
already possess that faith will but be true to the duties 
which so hopeful a time as ours imposes, another century 
may see the North Atlantic bounded on both sides by 
Catholic countries, none the less temporally great because 
spiritually subject to the mild, secure rule of St. Peter. 


ALL TRUTH COMES FROM ROME ! 


To read the article on “The Intellectual Life of the 
Catholic Church,” you would imagine that all thatis good 
in the world comes from Rome ; indeed it is asserted that 
whatever is good and true in Protestantism comes from 
Rome :— 

Protestants forget, when they speak of the learning, the 
educatedness of some few of their notabilities in the six- 
teenth century, that just as the services which Bacon rendered 
to philosophy, or the services which Newton rendered to 
science, were indirectly due to that root of Catholic theology 
which lay at the bottom of the Church’s mind for a thousand 
years; so the lofty philosophy of Shakespeare—himself a 
product of the ages of faith—was the natural issue of that 
rarefied intellectualism which was the atmosphere of all 
taught Catholics for many centuries. 

PROTESTANTS AND THE POPE. 

The reviewer thinks that many Protestants are willing 

to admit this theoretically, but when it comes to the 
uestion of acknowledging the authority of the Pope 
a draw back. 

Lord Macaulay was an example of the strange union of the 
recognition with a quiet practical disregard of the obligation. 
No writer ever recognised more than he did the intellectual 
consistencies of the Catholic philosophy. It was in his 
History that he wrote this one fragment, which was in 
harmony with numerous other fragments of his other 
writings: “ The spiritual supremacy assumed by the Roman 
Pontiff has effected more good than harm ; and the Roman 
Church, by uniting all men in a bond of brotherhood, and 
teaching all men their responsibility before God, deserves 
to be spoken of with respect by philosophers and philanthro- 

ists.” 

Probably Macaulay would have replied that an institu- 
tion may do more good than harm, and therefore deserves 
to be spoken of with respect ; but this is a very different 
thing from recognising the claim of that institution to be 
infallibly inspired upon all the subjects on which it 
expresses an opinion. 

AMERICAN CATHOLICITY AND THE SYLLABUS. 


This, indeed, seems to be recognised even by Catholics 
themselves, for there is a very remarkable paper on 
“ American Catholicity” in the Review, by the Right Rev. 
Mgr. Thomas Preston, which affords interesting evidence 
how unpalatable is the intolerance of the Syllabus 
and the superstition of the temporal power to the 
Catholics reared in the free atmosphere of the American 
Republic. Mgr. Preston says :— 

It has been said that in this country there is a peculiar 
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kind of Catholicity which is in advance of the old nations of 
the world, which has taken to itself the wings of progress, 
which is more consonant with the spirit of the age, less 
hostile to those who differ from us in faith or morals, 
which puts upon itself a mantle of expediency, and loses 
the stern attributes of our unflinching creed. We have 
heard it said, as a mark of the peculiarities of American 
Catholicity, that we do not pretend to judge between error 
and falsehood as far as others are concerned ; that we em- 
brace them all, no matter what they believe or profess, as 
really one with us in the profession of a conservative Chris- 
tianity. It is also said that our differences are not so great 
as has been supposed; that we are willing to meet all our 
felluw-citizens on an open platform of a wide Christian 
belief; that we are willing to yield to the majority, or even 
to the State, the education of our children, provided we are 
allowed the liberty of teaching them privately the principles 
of our faith. It is also maintained that the rights of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, especially in his temporal principality 
may in this country be waived, and that those Catholics are 
more truly American in their sympathies who look upon the 
temporal power of the Supreme Pontiff as a thing of the 
past ; who are willing to let it die, and feel no obligation to 
do anything in their power to restore’it. 


All this is abominable in Dr. Preston's eyes, who tells 
us that “the proposition that every man is free to 
embrace and profess that religion which by the light of 
his own reason he shall have considered to be the true 
one is condemned by the Catholic Church.” No wonder, 
then, that he should conclude by telling us :— 


There is no more dangerous disposition, if it should ever 
become popular, than the belief that there is an American 
Catholicity which is in advance of past times, which differs 
materially from the faith once delivered to the Church and 
always preserved by her, which boasts of a freedom from 
restrictions which bind the ages of the past. 


Dr. Preston forgets. It is even more dangerous to 
brandish the Syllabus before American citizens than to 
tell educated Catholics that they are condemned if they 
— the religion which their reason tells them is the 
truth. 


Pioneers of Gold Mining in California,—Mr. E. G. 
Waite contributes a very admirable article to the Century 
on “ Pioneer Mining in California,” in which he maintains 
with great spirit that the Argonauts of 1849 have been 
grossly maligned by those who represent them as a pack 
of desperadoes. He says :— 





The early miner has never been truly painted. I protest 
against the flippant style and eccentric rhetoric of 
those writers who have made him a terror, or who, 


seizing upon a sporadic case of extreme oddity, some drunken 
brawling wretch, have given acaricature tothe world as the 
typical miner. The so-called literature that treats of the 
golden era is too extravagant in this direction. In all my 
personal experience in mining-camps from 1849 to 1854 there 
was not a case of bloodshed, robbery, theft, or actual 
violence. I doubt if a more orderly society was ever known. 
How could it be otherwise? The pioneers were young, 
ardent, uncorrupted, most of them well educated and from 
the best families in the East. The early miner was 
ambitious, energetic, and enterprising. No undertaking 
was too great to daunt him. The pluck and resources 
exhibited by him in attempting mighty projects with 
nothing but his courage and his brawny arms to carry 
them out was phenomenal. His generosity was profuse and 
his sympathy active, knowing no distinction of race. Hi 
sentiment that justice is sacred was never dulled. His ser- 
vices were at command to settle differences peaceably, or with 
pistol in hand to right a grievous wrong to a stranger. Hi 
capacity for self-government never has been surpassed. Ofa 
glorious epoch, he was of a glorious race. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CAUSES OF PAUPERISM. 
HEREDITY AND BAD HOMES. 

Pror. Ricnarp T. Exy, of John Hopkins University, 
writes in the North American Review for April on 
“ Pauperism in the United States.” He begins his article 
by the following striking tribute to the immense effect 
“Darkest England” has produced on the other side of 
the Atlantic :-— 

WHAT GENERAL BOOTH HAS DONE. 

The chief of the Salvation Army has written a book which 
marks an epoch in the history of thought on sccial subjects 
in the nineteenth century. It has stirred the minds and 
hearts of millions on three continents, and touches men on 
every continent, for there is no great part of the world 
not reached by this remarkable man. Although no student 
of social science may be able to accept its theories and 
recommendations as a whole without serious qualification, it is 
a trumpet-blast calling men to action on behalf of 
the poorest and most degraded classes in modern society. 
Carelessness and indifference to others have sought shelter 
behind walls of lies built up by the devil’s optimism, which 
denies evils to escape responsibility. Hundreds of men have 
been earning plaudits for ministering to the self-satisfied 
complacency of the fortunate classes, but the words of an 
honest man, whose life corresponds with his teaching, 
produces an effect which overthrows years of evil work on 
their part. A man has spoken. 

PAUPERISM A NEEDLESS EVIL. 

Professor Ely thinks that in the State of New York 
General Booth’s phrase, “the submerged tenth,” is far 
from being an exaggeration. The expenditure on account 
of pauperism is at least five millions, while pauperism is 
to a large extent a curable disease. It can be cured by 
the Elberfelt system, which, when introduced into 
Leipsic, reduced the number of paupers by ,2,000 in a 
single year. Nearly all children belong to the remedi- 
able parts of humanity, so that pauperism may be 
regarded as a needless evil, which could be cured 
if men would but apply the necessary remedies. The 
chief causes of pauperism are heredity and bad homes. 
Professor Ely gives two curious instances of the extent to 
which heredity can be traced in the case ofecriminals and 
paupers. In Indianapolis Mr. McCulloch found that there 
was a band of paupers and criminals in that part of the 
country closely connected by ties of blood and marriage. 


THE TRIBE OF ISHMAEL. 


This band of paupers and criminals takes its name from 
one Ben Ishmael, who can be traced as far back as 1790, 
when he was living in Kentucky. The descendants of this 
family have intermarried with thirty other families. In 
the first generation we know the history of 3, in the 
second of 84, in the third of 283, in the fourth of 640, 
in the fifth of 679. We have a total of 1,750 indi- 
viduals, with but scant records previous to 1840. 
Among these we find 121 prostitutes. Several murders 
can be traced to the Tribe of Ishmael. Thieving and 
larceny are common among them, and they are nearly 
all beggars. Looking back into the history of the 
family of Ben Ishmael, we find that three of his grand- 
children married three sisters from a pauper family. Death 
is frequent among them, and they are physically unable to 
endure hard work or bad climate. They break down early 
and go to the poorhouse or hospital. 

Another case has been reported by Stocker, of Berlin, 
who mentions one family in the Prussian capital which 
has cost Prussia dearly :— 

The ancestors of this criminal and pauper family were t~vo 
sisters, of whum the older died in 1825. Their posterity 
numbers 834 persons. The criminalists are able to trace the 
history of 709 with tolerable accuracy. Among these there 
were 106 illegitimate children, 164 prostitutes, 17 pimps, 142 
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beggars, 64 inmates of poorhouses, and 76 guilty of serious 

crimes, who together had passed 116 years in prison. It is 

estimated that this single family cost the State over half a 

million dollars. : 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


The remedy for this kind of thing is to break up these 
pauper and criminal bands, and at the earliest age to 
remove the children from the poisonous atmosphere. 
Self-sacrifice is the neglected social force which solves 
social problems. Professor Ely says that as yet we are but 
half Christians ; as we progress in real Christianity pre- 
ventive measures will be more and more emphasised. 


They will include, among other things, improved education 
of every grade, better factory legislation, including em- 
ployers’-liability acts, means for the development of the 
physical man, like gymnasiums, playgrounds, and parks, 
increased facilities for making small savings, like postal 
savings banks, and more highly developed sanitary legisla- 
tion and administration. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 
H.R.H. AS A STRONG MAN. 

In Inppincott, Mr. Frank A. Burr takes exception to 
Mr. Justin McCarthy's recent paper on the Prince of 
Wales, He thinks that Mr. McCarthy does not do justice 
to the Prince, who is a much stronger man than most 
people give him credit for. 

Mr. Chauncey Depew said the other day that the Prince of 
Wales was one of the strongest men he had ever met—one 
so full of practical resources that he had a right to be 
regarded as a very remarkable man. 


After this it is rather alarming to be told on the 
authority of Mr. Burr that the Prince and the German 
Emperor see eye to eye, and that— 

When the time comes for Albert Edward to assume the reins 
of government, he will hold them with even a firmer hand 
than does his mother. While it would be impossible for him 
to dominate England as the Emperor does Germany, on 
account of the different conditions of the two nations, still 
he would impart a new vigour to government such as Great 
Britain has not known for many years. 


Mr. Burr thinks that the English would like that; in- 
deed they have already reccgnised that H.R.H. is already 
the king of Great Britain in everything except name. If 
there is ro Ma certain in this earth, it is that the Prince 
is the ideal representative of his people. 

The English people care little for politics, but much for 

the pleasures which develop physical conditions. They believe 
in bone, muscle, and that good health and its attendant 
impulses which come from exercise in the open air. To 
American eyes, especially those through which I look, 
Albert Edward occupies a very unique position. His 
strength is felt everywhere, and in relation to every- 
thing. When he becomes king he will have no more 
power than now, except the ability to sign papers and 
appoint a few friends to office. If he has been merely a 
leader in social life, he has managed to impress himself so 
well upon his people that there is not a man nor woman in 
England who would not be glad to see him the ruler. That 
is saying much for one who has been surrounded with great 
temptations from childhood, and who had no political power 
to endow him with heavy responsibilities. His very position 
forced him for the moment to take upon himself the lighter 
obligations of life and meet his people on the field instead of 
viewing them from the throne. He could only weigh him- 
elf and be weighed outside of official life. Yet he rose 
above that position, step by step, until he made his influence 
felt all over the kingdom by means of the knowledge he 
gained by personal contact with the world in almost every 
walk of life. If this does not evidence a strong man, then 
what does? 
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"WHAT DOGMAS OCCUPY THE SCOTTISH MIND. 
BY THE REV. JOHN CAIRNS, D.D. 


In the Presbyterian and Reformed Review of New York 
‘for April there is begun a series. of articles which promise 
‘to have considerable interest for orthodox theologians. 
‘This Review with the Jong title is one of the few orthodox 
publications left in this modern world. The current 
‘number contains a review of “ Lux Mundi,” and especially 
-of Mr. Gore’s essay on the “ Holy Spirit and Inspiration,” 
-which expresses with tolerable precision the attitude 
-of the Review towards modern speculation. r 


THE ORTHODOX PRESBYTERIAN ON ‘‘ LUX MUNDI ” 


Dr. Robert C. Watts, who writes the article, thus sums 
‘up and condemns the latest utterance of the Oxford 
‘School :— 

In a word, these essays, combined here under the title of 

“ Lux Mundi,” are aconfused medley of High Churchism and 
Broad Churchism, and the latter for the sake of the former. 
They accept the unverified hypotheses of critics and scientists, 
-and endeavour to construe the faith delivered once for all to 
the saints so as to conciliate these arrant speculators. As 
‘might be expected, the attempt has proved a failure. ‘The 
faith they have expounded is not the faith revealed in the 
Word of God, and the critical and scientific theories with 
~which they have tried to harmonise it are simply unverified 
hypotheses. 


From this it-can be imagined that there will be no lack 
-of orthodoxy in the series to which I have referred—a 
Series intended to deal with recent dogmatic thought in 
-different countries of the Protestant world. 


SCOTLAND PREOCCUPIED WITH THE ATONEMENT. 


Dr. John Cairns leads off with Scotland, and delivers 
himself of a very lucid exposition, invaluable from the 
historical point of view, of the leading theological works 
published in Scotland during the last twenty-five years. 
It is interesting to note that the sum and substance of 
Dr. Cairns’s survey is that theological speculation in 
Scotland has turned almost exclusively upon the 
question of the atonement of Christ. His survey 
‘is divided into seven parts, but practically it is 
only one. In regard to the great doctrine of the 
‘Trinity he says little has been produced in Scotland 
in the period under review. On the second topic, the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, Scotland has hardly dis- 
played more activity than in that of the Trinity. The 
‘third is the Atonement, to which I will return. On the 
fourth, Justification by Faith, Dr. Cairns says compara- 
tively little formal debate has gathered round it in Scot- 
land. The same thing is said of Adoption. There is a 
little bit more movement on the doctrine of Sanctifica- 
‘tion, which he attributes to the degree in which revival 
and evangelistic movements have occupied the public 
mind. Sixthly, on Election to Eternal Life, the theology 
of Scotland has not been productive of authorship, either 
in the Presbyterian Churches or beyond them. Even the 
-doctrine of future punishment has failed to rouse the 
Scotch from the apathy with which they seem to regard 
-all dogmas with the exception of the Atonement. 


THE FUTURE STATE. 
Speaking of the doctrine of the Last Things or 
Eschatology, Dr. Cairns says :— 


In these circumstances it may be regarded as somewhat 
remarkable that in Scotland these movements and tendencies 
have as yet borne little fruit in the shape of literary pro- 


‘duction, and that almost nothing of strenuous controversy 
excited by them is of Scottish origin and diffusion. 
dike a literature has been called forth, with a succession of 


Nothing 
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names, with replies and rejoinders, and with wide and lasting 
investigations, as in the case of the Atonement. ‘The agita- 
tions in Churches have so far died away. None of them has 
at this point extended any liberty of teaching beyond what 
existed before. 

All theological speculation, therefore, has been centred 
on the atonement of Christ, Dr. John MacLeod Camp- 
bell maintaining a view somewhat similar to that of 
Robertson of Brighton, and of Mr. Maurice, while he 
has been replied to by several authors whose works Dr. 
Cairns catalogues as follows :— 

These are, in the order of time, Dr. G. Smeaton, of the New 
College,inhis “ Doctrine of the Atonement” (Edinburgh, 1868) ; 
Dr. T. J. Crawford, Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, in his ‘“‘ Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 
Atonement ” (Edinburgh, 1871) ; Dr. Bruce, in his “‘ Humilia- 
tion of Christ” (1876); and Dr. Lindsay Alexander, in his 
“ System of Biblical Theology ” (1888). 

A CHEERY OUTLOOK. 


On the whole, Dr. Cairns speaks most highly of 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander’s Biblical theology. After con- 
cluding his survey, Dr. Cairns, I am glad to see, while 
admitting that there are causes for anxiety, takes a 
cheerful view of the future :— 

The review now given forbids in regard to the Scottish 
Churches a preponderance of gloom and misgiving. What- 
ever change in doctrine has hitherto been suggested from 
the side of Germany or any other quarter, the Scottish 
people, like the American, have been able, sooner or later, 
to estimate it at its just value. Christ*‘an education and 
Bible study were rever probably more active. There is no 
decay in the spirit of moral and social reform in Scotland, 
especially on one great question—that of temperance. The 
Foreign Missions of the Churches are also increasingly 
urging their claims. The life that should accompany sound 
doctrine is, it is hoped, in this old historic region, neither 
worn out nor undermined by formalism. Much indeed fails, 
but with practical work thus cherished, with Christian learn- 
ing largely in the field, and with a spirit of devotion, though 
too feeble, still unquenched, the lovers of the best traditions 
of their country may leave to the Spirit of God the care of 
saving truth. 


Photography in Russia.—Mr. Cyril S. Cobb, who has 
been round Europe with a camera, describes in the 
Photographic Quarterly his travels in the East and in 
Russia. In the course of his remarks he makes the 
following statement concerning the difficulties of photo- 
graphing in Russia, which certainly seem to imply that 
there is need for a relaxation of Russian regulations in 
that direction :— 

Photography, speaking generally, is absolutely forbidden in 
the Russian Empire, unless special leave and special papers 
have been obtained. Not being aware of this fact, I exposed 
a few plates at Kieff, but fortunately was not. detected by the 
police or the military (which I attribute partially to my being 
at work very early in the morning); however, when I at- 
tempted to take photographs in Moscow, in the neighbourhood 
of the Simonoff Monastery, I was immediately detected and 
peremptorily told to desist. I thereupon consulted the 
British Consul on the subject, and he informed me that it 
takes from one to six months to obtain the necessary leave, 
and that the penalty for photographing without a permit is 
confiscation of the apparatus and a safe conduct to the 
nearest frontier, so that I ought to consider myself lucky in 
getting off as well as I did. If, therefore, any reader intends 
going to Russia in order to photograph, he should work 
through the British Consul in order to obtain the requisite 
papers, presenting to that official some sort of certificate ot 
his bona-fides when making his application, which, consider- 
ing the length of time consumed in completing the trans- 
action, should be lodged a long time before the photographer 
intends to begin work. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SOME LABOUR LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
HINTS FOR ENGLISH REFORMERS. 
- THERE is an excellent feature in the Economic Review in 
the report of tie social legislation in the United States 
for 1889-90 by Mr. Merrian. There are many items in 
the legislation of the various states which might be 
imitated with advantage in this country. 
AGAINST BOYCOTTING AND BLACKLISTING. 

The legislature of Colorado, 1889, after graciously declaring 
that it is not unlawful for one labourer to influence another 
by peaceful means, sternly forbids intimidation and injury, 
cither bodily or financial. The boycotting of employers as 
well as of fellow-labourers is likewise prohibited. Maine 
menaces with two years imprisonment and 500 dols, fine 
“ whoever by threats, intimidation, or force, alone or in con- 
junction with others, prevents any person from entering into 
or continuing in the employment of any person, firm, or 
corporation.” Over against conspiracy stands “ black- 
listing ”—a practice which prevails to some extent, chiefly 
among railways. Indiana visits the practice with heavy 
penalties, declaring it a violation of the law to prevent or 
attempt to prevent a discharged employé or one who has left 
voluntarily from securing employment elsewhere. 

OVERTIME ON RAILWAYS. 

On the subject of overtime on railways, which is 
exercising the attention of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, the following account of the legislation in 
Ohio will not be without interest :— 

Ohio promulgates a law which is very important to railway 

employés. The law forbids any railway company, operating 
a road thirty miles or more in length, to permit or require a 
conductor, brakeman, fireman, or engineer who has already 
been working for twenty-four consecutive hours, to continue 
longer at work, except in case of accident, without first 
being allowed at least eight hours for rest. Ten hours are 
made a legal day’s work, and any excess is to be paid for 
as overtime. In order to prevent railways from contracting 
out of liabilities for injuries received from employés, and to 
prevent employés from waiving their claims for damages, 
any contract effecting this release and waiver is declared void, 
and the railway exposes itself to a forfeiture not exceed- 
ing 500 dollars, to be recovered in a civil action. 
The importance of the questiun of employers’ liability to 
American railway companies may be gathered from the 
fact that in the year ending June 30th, 1889, 1,972 
railway employés were killed and 20,028 were injured. 


BOARDS OF ARBITRATION, 


Another subject on which there is much discussion at 
present in this country, viz., the possibility of establishin 
Boards of Arbitration with legal powers, has been studie 
in Michigan in the following fashion :— 

Michigan becomes one of the states that adopts pro- 
visions, usually faulty and ineffective, for the arbitration 
of difficulties between employer andemployed, The governor 
is authorised, when he shall consider it necéssary, to 
appoint a Board of Mediation and Arbitration composed 
of three members. The Board is invested with the same 
authority to issue subpoenas, administer oaths, and compel 
the production of books and papers as any court of record. 
It cannot force a settlement on the contending parties ; but, 
once a case is submitted to its judgment, its decision is 
binding. Each side must present its case in writing, 
pledging itself to continue at work until the decision is 
rendered, and then to abide by the decision ; provided it is 
rendered within ten days after the completion of the investi- 
gation. Whenever a strike or lock-out occurs, it is the duty 
of the Board, whether appealed to or not, to proceed to the 
scene of the trouble, to endeavour to effect a reconciliation, 
ind, if thought best, to make a careful investigation of the 


matter. 


In Ohio there are free public employment offices in each 
of the five largest cities in the state. The experiment has 
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been very successful ; 40 per cent. of the applications for 
employment are successfully answered. 


THE LEGAL DAY OF EIGHT, NINE, OR ELEVEN HOURS. 


On the subject of the legal limitation of the hours of 
labour, Mr. Merrian writes as follows :— 


The federal eight-hour law of 1868 for government 
employés was disregarded for many years before it was 
finally observed. But the state laws, fixing a maximum 
working-day for adult males, have not enjoyed even a tardy 
observance. Several states declare eight hours a legal working- 
day, but render the law nugatory by adding some such saving 
clause as “no agreement to the contrary.” Indiana enacted 
such a Jaw in 1889, making it binding both upon private 
employers and upon the state and municipalities. The latter 
will probably observe the law ; the former will not. In 1890 
the Massachusetts legislature constituted nine hours a legal 
day’s work for all labourers, workmen, and mechanics: 
employed by or on behalf of the State, or any town or 
city therein. Georgia is the first state in the Union 
to legislate in real earnest on this subject. She 
imposes upon private employers a maximum working- 
day for adult males. There are no provisoes, no 
saving clauses. ‘The Act prohibits working in woollen 
or cotton manufactories for more than eleven hours a day, or 
sixty-six hours a week, unless it is to make up lost time not 
exceeding ten days caused by unavoidable circumstances. 
Contracts for longer time are void, and the establishment 
making such a contract is liable to a fine to be paid into the 
public-school treasury of the county. The person with whom 
the contraet is. made, or any one having knowledge of it, is 
competent to bring suit. 





Dust.—In Longman’s Magazine for May, Dr. J. G. 
McPherson has an interesting paper upon “ Dust,’ which 
deals more particularly with Mr. John Aitkin’s discovery 
of how to count the dust particles in the air. The lowest 
number of dust particles ever counted was at Lucerne, 
when 3,500 went to the cubic inch, and there are seven 
millions per cubic inch in the ordinary air of Glasgow, 
but immediately above a Bunsen burner an inch contains 
489,000,000. In a dirty town three millions of bacteria 
per annum are deposited by the rain upon every square 
inch, and a man breathes thirty-six germs a minute in a 
town, and seventy-two in aclose bedroom. Every winter 
day 350 tons of the products of the combustion of sulphur 
from coal are thrown into the atmosphere of London, 
with the result that fogs become suffocating. But Dr. 
McPherson thinks that the sulphur is good from a sani- 
tary point of view. He says, however :— 


At the same time it should be known that smoke-particles 
can be deposited by the agency of electricity. If an electric 
discharge be passed through a jar containing smoke, the 
dust will be deposited so as to make the air clear. Lightning 
clears the air, restoring the devitalised oxygen and deposit- 
ing the dust on the ground. Might it not, then, be possible 
for strong enough electrical discharges from several large 
voltaic batteries to attack the smoke in the air of large cities, 
and especially the fumes from chemical works, so as to bring 
down the dust in the form of rain instead of leaving it in the 
form ef mystifying fog? 


The Paris Municipal Refuge for Working Women. 
—There is a most useful and interesting article in the 
May number of the Westmiister Review, in which Mr. 
Edmund R. Spearman describes the working of the 
Refuge Ouvrier Municipal, which has been established 
by the Paris Municipal Council, where 200 women tem- 
porarily without employment are provided with shelter 
and food and occupation. It was opened in July last 

ear, and is under the control of Madame Koppe, at 37, 

ue Fessart. 
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IBSEN’S ‘‘HEDDA GABLER.” 


InsEn’s “Hedda Gabler” isa very real but very disagree- 
able, selfish woman about whom we read in rival transla- 
tions. London’s “ Hedda Gabler” is Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
a charming young American actress, with a brain teeming 
with aspirations and ideals, inherited from a Puritan 
ancestry, which even her profession has not yet had time 
to destroy. Miss Robins, together with another Ameri- 
can actress (Miss Marion Lea), conceived the audacity 
of bringing out ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” at the Vaudeville. All 
those who professed to be authorities on matters theatri- 
cal shook their heads. The enterprise was foredoomed 
to failure. What could these two young people know of 
the responsibilities of business management, of theatrical 
matinées, of the financial risks of such a speculation. 
Miss Robins had not, however, studied her Ibsen for 
nothing. Realising that one is never so strong as when 
most alone, and discerning the immense dramatic possi- 
bilities of as dull a reading play as Ibsen ever published, 





MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS. MISS MARION LEA, 


(From photos by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street.) 


she persevered and achieved an almost Arabian Night’s 
success. For a fortnight ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” crowded the 
little Vaudeville every afternoon, and the genius and in- 
‘Spiration with which Miss Robins interpreted the parts 
have made it her own. For London there is henceforth 
Orly one ‘‘ Hedda,” and the play soon took its place on 
the evening bills. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd in the Fort- 
nightly, in a careful but by no means appreciative 
criticism of Ibsen’s dramatic work, echoes the universal 
verdict of praise which Miss Robins and Miss Lea have 
extorted even from the most hostile critics. He says :— 


“Hedda Gabler” is, as I write, before the public ; it is being 
played with rare thoughtfulness and finish by two young 
American actresses, Miss Robins and Miss Marion Lea, and 
I venture to think that this public presentment of an Ibsen 
play will bear out all I have said of the supreme stage craft 
of the authur; of his consummuate power of compelling an 
andience to be interested in his drama. Hedda Gabler, as 
we read her talk, is an impossible, inhuman woman — a 
savage, a skeleton ; but when she comes before us interpreted 
by such a consummate actress as Miss Robins has shown 
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herself—she lives. She lives, but still she is atrocious and 
intolerable. Hedda Gabler, the heroine of the piece, taken 
all round, is, indeed, perhaps at once the most stupid as well 
as the wickedest woman in the whole range of the European 
drama. 


Herein Mr. Crawfurd is too hard on Hedda. Even 
when the play is read no one who has had his finger on 
the pulse of the nervous, selfish-bred woman of to-day 
can fail to see how true Ibsen is to nature. But Mr. 
Crawfurd does not like Iksen. He asks :— 


Has he set up one single ideal figure, and so clothed it 
with mortality that men may believe in it, and use itasa 
standard to live by, hating and despising, or loving and 
admiring, and striving to live up to this standard? Has he 
made folly seem more foolish by his humour, villainy, and 
hypocrisy more contemptible by his wit, or raised the 
standard of right-doing? 


Ibsen may be all that Mr. Crawfurd says; but Miss 
Robins has compelled the most indifferent to feel that 
Ibsen is at least capable of using the drama so as to make 
serious people think, instead of degrading it into a mere 
method of making frivolous people laugh, or of giving 
the bored public a passing thrill. 


IBSEN AS AN HISTORICAL DRAMATIST. 


M. Tissot’s acquaintance with Scandinavian literature 
gives him a special right to speak with authority on a 
subject upon which most of us are already beginning to 
lay down the law, and his article in the Nowvelle Revue 
deserves a fuller notice than it is possible to give it here. 
Ibsen lovers will read it with interest. Like the “ Studies 
of Bjérnson,” which M. Tissot lately published in the same 
place, it is biographical as well as analytical, and presents 
a picture of Ibsen’s native surroundings which will 
be as attractive as it is new to many readers. 
His father was a Danish shipbuilder, “active and 
joyous;” his mother, Maria Cornelia Altenburg, 
the well-dowered daughter of aGerman merchant, 
was a “dry, thin, cold person.” Those two notes give 
the genesis of his courage, originality, animal spirits, on 
the one hand, and of his spirituality, together with 
his love of moralising and age gw on the other. 
His mother moralised far more than she loved him. The 
joy of life was abroad, the discipline of it was 
at’ home. Both went to the making of the boy. 
Then came sorrow with its contribution to the youth, and 
then enthusiasm, separating his life from that of others, 
lifting it for himself. The idea of a United Scan- 
dinavia stirred him as much as it disturbed his provincial 
neighbours. He desired what they detested. He was at 
war with everyone. “ What his life was can be guessed 
at. The publication of his first book rendered it 
absolutely intolerable.” For the criticism of the “ His- 
torical Dramas,” which succeeded it, the reader must 
turn to M. Tissot himself. He closes it with this 
passage :—“ Now we know Ibsen as he was when he left his 
native land, poor and unknown, at thirty-six years of 
age. A Norwegian patriot by education and by training, 
he forgot a country which rendered even exile sweet to 
him. Not apt as an observer, he interested himself less 
and less in forms, and more and more in souls. 
Intellectual, worshipping ideas in the platonic sense of the 
word, he based his theories, which experience rendered 
pessimistic, upon an ideal view of men and of 
society. In his first works there were doubts and 
hesitations, but at this period, as he says in one of his 
poems, ‘the life of the valley lay dead,’ and he set out 
‘for the heights for God and for the dawn.’” 
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_ than any half-dozen by-elections in Ireland. 
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OUR JOURNALISTIC JOURNALS. 





] Y-EW things are more remarkable 
ls than the indifference with which 
journalists regard journalism. The 
progress of asingle trumpery by-election 
will be chronicled day by day in every 
, newspaper in the land, while a changein 
the editorship or proprietorship of a 
newspaper, which may affect a dozen 
elections, is passed over without so 
much as a passing mention. Old papers 
die, new papers are born, and death and birth alike receive 
no notice. It is hardly too much to say that the 
accouchement of a third-rate princess fills more space 
in the columns of the daily press than the change in the 
editorship of the Times or the Daily Chronicle. This 
is not only absurd, but it is opposed to the public 
interest. We have got to change all that if the press is 
to be a faithful mirror of public events. 

The late months have been prolific in journalistic 
changes of the second-rate order. The establishment of 
the National Press, as the patriotic and religious organ 
of the Irish National party, was much more important 
Without 
the National Press the Irish patriots would have been at 
a hopeless disadvantage, for a party without a paper is 
like a church without a pulpit, or an army without either 
bugle or drum. I often used to tell the late 
Mr. Dwyer Gray that he could have governed 
Treland through the Freeman’s Journal ; but he 
had no such ambitions.- The National Press 
will at least prevent Mr. Parnell ever having 
the opportunity to misgovern the country 
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army corps, nor can a mere multitude, however vast, be 
properly regarded as an army. 

A very different class of periodical is South Africa, a 
fourpenny weekly journal for all interested in South 
African and financial affairs. It is edited by Mr. Edward P. 
Mathers, and it distinguished itself this year by issuing 
an admirable extra, copiously illustrated, describing 
Mashonaland and the men who are building up the 
Empire in Zambesia. It was from the pages of the 
South Africa extra on Zambesia that I last month was 
allowed to transfer the insignia of the sovereignty of the 
British South African Chartered Company which illus- 
trated my sketch of Mr. Rhodes. 

The Manchester Examiner has again changed hands and 
editors. It will remain Unionist. Mr. Phillips, its late 
editor, has been replaced by Mr. Leslie, of Darlington. 
I hear that another woman’s paper is soon to appear. 
There is talk about another morning daily in London, but 
that is probably only the natural expression of the 
chronic irritation of the ordinary Liberal over the Daily 
News. Birmingham Liberals at last have. succeeded in 
founding an organ, but it is premature at present to 
venture on a forecast of its chances of success. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor has returned from America, 
determined to make another journalistic experiment. 
He has projected and will shortly publish a Sunday 


ress. 





which he has betrayed. 
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Mr. Michael Davitt, having had as much 
journalistic experience as suffices him, passed 
over the editorship of the Labowr World, which 
he created, to Mr. Massingham, late editor of the 
Star, who may be relied upon to do his level best 
to make the paper the leader of the politico-socialists 
of Great Britain. Mr. Ben Tillett and Mr. Tom 
Mann have meantime taken the field as editors of 
the Trade Unionist, a weekly journal which will 
endeavour to prove itself the heir of the best traditions 
of the defunct Beehive of old days, and of the palmy days 
of the Labour Elector. It will be the professional 
exponent of the New Unionism. A third paper is 
the Workers’ Cry, the organ of the Labour Army, a 

mny weekly, projected 
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newspaper, which will compete with the Sunday Times 
and the New York Herald (London Sunday edition). The 
question whether he succeeds or not will depend upon 
the question whether or not he has found another 
assistant like Mr. Massingham. Mr. Michael Davitt has 
gone to California for a year, to recover health and 
strength, and to recruit against the coming General 
Election, which he thinks will not arrive till 1893. Before 
that date we may confidently expect the appearance of a 
newspaper of more serious political importance than any 
of the social or Sunday sheets which are springing into 
existence in London. 





y Mr. Frank Smith, late 
Salvation Army Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Frank Smith 
may be relied upon to keep 
his paper in touch with 
the advanced reformers of 
all schools, but he would 
have more chance of suc- 
cess if the Labour Army 
existed elsewhere than in 
the fervid imagination of 
the Utopian. Labour there 
is, and unions of labourers 
there are, but a few regi- 
qents do not make even an 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


——————__ 


THE ‘‘FORUM” AND ITS LATE EDITOR. 


‘YER. ALBERT SHAW, my American colleague, has in- 
: @ troduced a useful innovation in the first number of 
the American edition for which he is responsible, that is 
the prefacing this part of the Review by a sketch, portrait, 
and interview with 
the editor of one of 


temporaries continuously in this line of work. For the past 

five years or more I have had scarcely a single day’s relief for 

recreation, and I find myself worn out and ready to turn the 
work over to younger hands and fresher minds # 

Upon an expres- 

sion of regret at Mr. 





the leading maga- 
zines. He selects 
as his first subject 
Mr. Lorettus 
Metcalf, who re- 
tired with the April 
number from the 
Forum, the maga- 
zine which he 
founded five years 
ago. Dr. Shaw 
says :— 

Mr. Metcalf may 
probably claim that 
he has served for a 
longer time and with 
greater assiduity in 
his particular line 
of work than any 
other prominent re- 
view or magazine 
editor now in har- 
ness, either in 
America or England. 
His duties on the 
North American Re- 
view began with the 
removal of that pe- 
riodical from Boston 
to New York, upon 
its purchase by the 
late Allen Thorndyke 
Rice, some fifteen 
years ago He had 
previously had long 
years of experience 
in the editorial and 
business conduct of 
various weekly pub- 
lications at or near 








Boston. Mr. Metcalf eee ENE es 
MR. LORUTTUS METCALF. 





was born in Maine in 
1837, and has always 
kept a home there, 
‘doing his editorial work for three months each summer at 
this country place. He is not a man of c llegiate training. 
While engaged on his newspapers in Massachusetts he was 
accustomed ordinarily to give as much as sixteen hours a day 
to labour, and during his connection with the North American 
Review the usual length of his working day was fourteen 
or fifteen hours. He is very methodical in his habits, and of 
unerring memory in regard to business engagements. The 
routine editorial work of the Forum is conducted by him with 
‘such system that it moves with the precision of clockwork. 
“For fifteen years,” said Mr. Metcalf, “I have been 
engaged in the work of reading essays. I am now the veteran 
magazine editor of this country, and for that matter of 
England as well, having served longer than any of my con- 








Metcalf’s retirement 
from an enterprise 
with which he has 
been so vitally 
identified in the 
public mind, he re- 
marked: ‘I have 
ccme pretty defi- 
nitely to the con- 
clusion that in our 
terrible American 
rush, where compe- 
tition is so fierce, 
where important 
enterprises have to 
be pushed with such 
unremitting energy, 
no man can, for an 
indefinite period, 
carry on an impor- 
tant enterprise. He 
should serve his 
time, and then turn 
the task over to 
another man. I have 
probably accom- 
plished the best work 
that I am capable of 
doing in this line, 
and now, upon my 
theory, it is time to 
retire and give 
another man the 
opportunity. 

“When, in 1885, 
I left the North 
American  Leevien 
and organised the 
Forum Company, it 
was with absolute 
freedom to make of 
the Forum just such 
a periodical as I 
desired. But let me 
say now that I have 
never made a number of the Murum as good, or anywhere 
near as good, asI could have made it oras I wanted to 
make it, I have gone upon the plan of publishing three 
or four articles in a given number, which I regarded as 
finished and important essays, and as real contributions to 
the thought and literature of the time. These might be 
articles by thinkers or specialists upon the educational, 
theological, economic, scientific, or social problems of the day. 
Then I have felt it expedient to fill up the number with articles 
of a more practical, commonplace sort, which would appeal 
to the ordinary reader, cause newspaper discussion, and make 
the magazine sell. If I could have shaped the Zvrum to 
correspond with my own ideal, it would have been impossible 
to have kept it in the field. «< 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Tue Edinburgh Review for April is without a political 
article. It begins with an account of the correspondence 
of William Augustus Miles on the French Revolution, and 
ends with an article on the Russo-French alliance that was 
struck up between Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit. 
Both of these articles are historical, one relating to the 
events at the opening and the other at the close of the 

eat French Revolutionary wars. ‘The writer of the 
fatter article thinks that the French Republic still enter- 
tains the idvas of Tilsit. The possession of Constantinople 
is the sine qué non of the arrangement between Russia and 
France; but this even in the reign of Napoleon and 
Alexander, when Central Europe was in their power, was 
found to be an impracticable chimera, which is consolatory 
to the reviewer, who still seems to labour under the super- 
stition that Constantinople is the key of the universe. 
Napoleon, it will be remembered, was to let Russia have 
Constantinople, but only on condition that France was 
allowed to hold the Dardanelles, a solution to which the 
Russians were absolutely opposed, and with reason. On 
that point the present Tzar is of the same mind as 
Alexander the First. 

WANTED, AN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

There is an interesting article on the Antarctic Ocean, 
the gist of which is given in the following extract :— 

The time is certainly ripe for another antarctic expedition 
—one on a great scale, prepared to attack the frigid zone 
summer after summer, so that at least one favourable season 
out of four or five might be confidently reckoned on. A 
powerful steamer, well fortified for the special service, well 
provisioned, well equipped with scientific apparatus, carry- 
ing sledges for the possibilities of land travel, and captive 
balloons for the chance of an aerial survey, with a staff of 
brave and scientific men on board, ought far to outstrip all 
that has been heretofore accomplished. As Mr. G. §. 
Griffiths well explained some months ago in Melbourne, 
there is abundance of valuable work for such an expedition 
to perform. Besides geographical discoveries and magnetic 
records, there are pendulum observations to be taken to ascer- 
tain how much the globe is flattened at the South Pole, 
there are nice questions of palzontology to be decided or 
put in the way towards decision, there are the questions of 
submarine temperature to be settled, there are the courses of 
currents to be followed up, the periods of winds to be deter- 
mined, and the caprices of storm and temperature to be 
explained. Mr. Griffiths himself was of opinion that if, asa 
result of such an expedition, they could forecast the seasons 
in Australia, that would in itself outweigh a thousandfold all 
necessary expenditure for its proper equipment. 


WHY ENGLAND HAS FAILED IN CYPRUS 

The writer of the article on Cyprus gives a rather 
melancholy account of the failure which has attended the 
English administration of the island which Lord Beacons- 
field filched from Turkey in order to excuse his failure to 
prevent the liberation of Bulgaria. The reviewer says :— 

In spite of secretaries of state and blue-books and reports 
and statistics, Cyprus is the worst-governed island in the 
British dominions. For Cyprus is ruled neither by its own 
Legislative Council, nor by the High Commissioner, nor even 
by the Colonial Office. Each one of these would take a more 
or le3s intelligent interest in the ultimate as well as the im- 
mediate welfare of the country. 

It is not self-governed like Canada, nor autocratically 
governed like India, nor governed by the Colonial Secretary 
of State. It is governed solely by the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury at Whitehall. My lords know 


nothing and care nothing about Cyprus. It is scarcely their 
business to do so; it is certainly not their pleasure. Their 
business, as understood or interpreted by themselves, is, year 
by year, and without a thought for the future, to screw the 
very last piastre out of the islanders on account of the 
“ tribute.” 

The conclusion of the reviewer is that with a little more 
foresight and a little more liberality, Cyprus might 
become a possession not inferior in value to Malta an: 
superior to Corfu. England, however, has chosen to leave 
the work undone. 

THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

The reviewer of the Centwry war articles devotes his 
paper chiefly to a demonstration of the familiar thesis 
that in war neither enthusiasm, nor intelligence, nor any 
other quality can be relied upon in substitution for 
that prompt and entire obedience which is the mainspring 
of success. Discipline, discipline, discipline, and still more 
discipline, is the moral written upon almost every page of 
the story of the great war, and the reviewer points out 
that the lesson is as much needed by our Volunteers as it 
was by either the Federal or Confederate armies. 

THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ARISTOTLE. 

There is a scholarly and appreciative review of the 
newly discovered papyrus, which is very complimentary 
to Mr. Kenyon, but is devoted chiefly to a discussion of 
the degree of authority which statements of Aristotle 
ought to carry in the question of Athenian constitutional 
history. Aristotle had not the slightest sympathy with 
the nature of the influences which had given shape to the 
polity of Athens from the days of Solon downwards. On 
the whole, the reviewer thinks that some of the statements 
made in the work are misleading, and although the book 
is undoubtedly Aristotelian, ‘‘we are not justified in assert- 
ing that it is throughout the composition of Aristotle, or 
has more than his general approval and sanction.” 

NEWMAN AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

The article upon “ Newman and the English Church” 
is one of the most brilliant, if not tke most brilliant, 
that has yet appeared upon the subject. Speaking of 
Newman, the writer says :— 

It has been often asserted that Newman sought refuge 
from scepticism in an infallible Church. Nothing is, in 
our opinion, further from the truth, or betrays greater 
ignorance of his writings. He had many difficulties, but no 
doubts, about Christianity. His vision of the greater lights 
of Heaven was clear, undimmed, unclouded. He believed, 
and never swerved from his belief, in a Personal Creator and 
Governor of the World, in a Divine revelation specially 
given to the Jewish people, in the Incarnation, in the Divine 
Presence in the Church. It may be difficult to explain the 
processes by which he reached his certitude. But that he 
did attain it, and never lost it, no careful student of his life 
and works can for a moment doubt. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is an interesting historical paper on the “ Baffling 
of the Jesuits,’ which describes with some detail the 
great struggle between the secular clergy and the Jesuits 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which resulted in the 
complete defeat of the Jesuits. The only other article 
calling for notice is that on “ Scandinavian Antiquities,” 
the author of which begins by very summarily dismissing 
M. du Chaillu’s claim that the English-speaking races had 
not an Anglo-Saxon ancestry, and then proceeds to give a 
very readable account of the manners and customs of the 


Vikings. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE most interesting article in the Quarterly, that on 
“Neo-Paganism,” is dealt with elsewhere; the number, 
however, is a good one, and there are two or three papers 
much above the average. 

IBSEN AND THE MODERN SPIRIT. 

The writer of the article on ‘‘ Ibsen’s Social Dramas ” 
discusses the cause of Ibsen’s popularity. Ibsen, he says, 
like Browning, Tolstoi, and Zola, is a representative of 
the Modern Spirit in some at least of the following 
characteristics :— 

Naturalism naked and unashamed, a vigorous though crude 
unconventionality both of phrase and literary workmanship, 
and a profound belief in the recessity of democracy, the 
triumph of science, and the emancipation of woman. 

To these he adds an equally characteristic note of 
modernity, a scepticism of the very ideas he is propagat- 
ing; while he would free the woman, he shows how un- 
lovely the unshackled woman can become. There is 
freshness and piquancy in the way in which he discusses 
his ideas. “Ghosts” is too frankly horrible, too bar- 
barously crude. Hedda Gabler is another of those curious 
enormities where naturalism has become brutal. 

DID ARISTOTLE WRITE THE NEW PAPYRUS? 

“No,” says the Quarterly reviewer in an article in 
which, with great display of erudition, he reasons in sup- 
port of this thesis that :— 

The treatise is, in parts at least, of an age considerably 
later than the Aristotelian epoch, that post-classical usages 
are interwoven into the very warp and woof of it, and that 
to emend it into strict accordance with the Greek 
of Aristotle's age would be almost equivalent to 
rewriting the work. Further, we are disposed to think 
that even after all the violations of classical usage had been 
pruned away, not even then would the essay produce on a 
jadicious reader with an ear for style the impression of being 
the work of Aristotle, or even of one of his immediate 
successors ; and that wholesale emendation might do morg 
harm than good by disguising from us the real character of 
an essay which, though ancient and full of interest and 
instruction, does not seem to have emanated from Aristotl° 
nor from any of the pupils whom he taught in person. 

FORTS OR FLEETS ? 


The writer of this article takes as his text Major 
Clerk’s book on Fortifications, and bases on it a plea 
for a policy based upon the theory that fortifications 
don’t count :— 

Neither fortifications nor army can, for us, act as a substi- 
tute for the navy. No possible amount of coast defences can 
in any way serve to guard our sea communications, the high- 
ways of the Empire. These can only be maintained by an 
adequate and efficient navy; and reliance on forts, harbour 
defences, submarine mines, is a first step towards relinquish- 
ing the command of the sea, on which our commerce, our 
Empire, and our national existence depend. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 

There is an interesting article on the new American 
copyright which, after describing the new law, and the 
causes which led to it, discusses the question whether or 
not there are not means of redressing in the Old World 
the balance of trade which may be disturbed by this 
legislation in the New. He says :— 

The true criterion seems to be this. If the loss in pounds, 
shillings, and pence to the publishing and allied trades in 
Her Majesty’s dominions is greater than the saving in cost 
of books to the public brought about by printing in America 
instead of in England, then a case has been shown for 
legislation. 

The reviewer's conclusion is that.the time has not yet 
come for the consideration of any legislative action in 
this country, and will probably never come. 


and build up a great and 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN ENGLAND. 

There is a very solid article on “ University Extension 
in England,” the conclusion of which is as follows :— 

Much as University extension has done already, its chief 
interest lies in its promise rather than in its performance. It 
has covered England with centres of teaching, but its 
educational work is more remarkable at present for extension 
than for depth. It has stimulated intellectual appetites ; it 
must now essay to satisfy them. It has proved that a 
scheme of higher adult education is possible, if economically 
organised on the peripatetic method. It has established in 
nearly 300 towns little garrisons of cultivated people who 
are anxious to organise a more thorough system of advanced 
instruction. But such a system cannot be self-supporting. A 
brilliant lecturer can command almost anywherean overflowing 
audience, but brilliant lecturers are rare. They must be used 
as stimulators, not as the rank and file of the teaching staff. 
What is needed is that little groups of ten or twenty students 
should each be able to command the services of a competent 
teacher, and under his guidance to pass through a course of 
three or five years’ systematic instruction. With endowment 
and a judicious measure of State aid, England within twenty 
years could be covered with university extension colleges, 
manned by itinerant teachers, and governed by local authori- 
ties acting in co-operation with the national universities. 

THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT, AND AFTER. 

There is a long and, on the whole, appreciative criticism 
of the Lambeth judgment in the case of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, which is used as a plea for the establishment of 
effective discipline in the Church of England. 

A moderate and resolute use of power for purposes which 
the popular conscience acknowledges, such as the removal 
of scandals, the arrest of idleness, and the control of indi- 
vidual vagaries, would, we believe, be supported by the good 
sense and good feeling of the majority, while the necessity 
for recourse to drastic remedies would steadily decrease in 
proportion as it came to be understood that, if required, 
they would be used. 

If the Archbishop’s judgment marks, as seems likely, the 
beginning of the end of the war of suppression which has 
been waged for half a century between High and Low 
Church, is it too much to hope that it may also be the first 
step towards the recovery, by the Church’s own action, of 
that order which the long struggle has done much to weaken, 
and the need of which becomes more patent every day? 

THE FIRST DUTY OF INTELLIGENT CONSERVATIVES. 

The reviewer, who waltzes ecstatically through the 
recently published “Plea for Liberty,’ lays down the 
following dictum:— 

The chief aim of intelligent Conservatives, of what- 
ever party, should be to frame a code of scientific 
doctrine on all economic subjects, social and political ; and 
this should be so free from class distinction that it may be 
offered to, and cordially accepted by, all classes in the king- 
dom. The entire budget of the nation should be carefully and 
publicly revised, and then made permanent. All separate 
“ interests” having been ignored, the fiscal system may be so 
adjusted as to be demonstrably acceptable by all, in sys- 
tematic equity; and thus the interest of the State will be 
considered solely. What workmen chiefly need is the re- 
moval of restrictions, the abatement of pernicious customs, 
and the development of necessary public works; and every 
form of special help and favour should thereafter be 
abandoned. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

There is an elaborate historical article on the relations 

between Canada and the United States, the gist of which 


is that ‘‘ Canada is nearing a crisis in her destinies which / 


will test to the very uttermost her patriotism, her 
fidelity to the old and cherished connection, and her 
ability to preserve her political autonomy on the continent 
prosperous nation always in 
close alliance, we trust, with England.” 
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THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Tue Church Quarterly Review is too theological and 
exegetical to call for ingly notice in these pages, but 
some of the articles may be mentioned. 

WESTOOTT AND LIGHTFOOT. 

The first place is given to a careful criticism of Bisho 
Westcott’s ehition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in whic 
he inclines to the theory that the epistle was written by 
an unknown author, who was an apostle of the circum- 
cision. His reviewer adheres to the traditional view of 
the authorship of St. Paul, although he admits that it was 
probably indirect. He concludes his essay by sighing for 
the appearance of a Catholic treatise of the highest 
scholarship which will put the eucharistic element of the 
epistle in a proper sacrament arian light. The reviewer 
of Bishop Lightfoot’s work on St. Clement of Rome 
expresses his difference from Bishop Lightfoot on 
a few minor points, but even upon these, ‘in 
the reviewer's own judgment, the antecedent presumption 
is entirely against him, for never was there a scholar 
whose thoroughness of work and balance of mind deserved 
more absolute confidence than that of Bishop Lightfoot.” 
It is rather an odd article, which concludes with a specu- 
iation as to how Bishop Lightfoot has got on with 
Ignatius and Clement now that he has met them in 
Paradise. Great, indeed, was the contrast between the 
Roman bishop of the first century and the English pre- 
late who was a peer of the wealthiest and proudest 
nobility in the world ; yet, notwithstanding the contrasts 
between their social positions, ‘‘they belong to the same 
type, and the same seal of the Holy Ghost is stamped 
upon them.” 

DE. B. W. DALE. 

A review of some recent works on the Gospels is 
chiefly devoted to a hostile criticism of Mr. Estlin Car- 
penter’s “First Three Gospels,” and an appreciative 
notice of Dr. Dale’s book on the “Living Christ.” The 
reviewer says :— 

Dr. Dale has made the old story his own, and stated it 
with great power. His book will help to spread the true 
knowledge of the facts, and many whose patience would not 
carry them through a more systematic treatise will learn 
what needs to be known from these bright and interesting 
discourses. 

There is one step in the argument—and, we think, only 
one—which would be stated with greater power by a 
Churchman. 

A paper on Perpetua is a review of Mr. Harris’s “ Acts 
of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas.” It is an 
interesting study of a very noble woman. The article on 
Sir Walter Scott is written by a thoroughgoing admirer 

of the Magician of the North. 
ME. LEWIS MORRIS. 

The reviewer who deals with the poetry of Mr. Lewis 
Morris is appreciative but not eulogistic His chief fault 
is a tendency to monotony and to an equable flow of clear 
und easy narrative, while his special gift lies in his mastery 
of a musical blank verse, which confers distinction upon 
his expression of truths which, though often beautiful 
and fine, are seldom profound. He has no special message 
to tell to men, no distinctive revelation whether of truth 
or beauty, but he takes the old familiar truths, and he 
sets them before us once again in a new setting of happy 
words and phrases, 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

The most interesting article, however, is that devoted 
to the review of Canon Luckock’s book on “The Inter- 
mediate State” between death and judgment. The 
reviewer believes that we have to face the collapse of the 
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Calvinistic theology, and agrees with Canon Luckock in 
advocat ing a return to the doctrine of the primitive 
Church on the subject of the intermediate state. Between 
death and the resurrection and the judgment, it is main- 
tained, there is an intermediate state in which the good 
and bad will not be separated, for until the day of judg- 
ment the wicked will not be expelled from the Chu 

To deny this loosens and throws into confusion the whole. 
fabric of theology, and makes the resurrection and 
the judgment meaningless forms. The reviewer agrees 
with Canon Luckock, but urges, in addition to 
the idea of souls waiting in an _ intermediate 
state, that there should be added the idea of 
progress. The righteous are in joy and in peace and in 
refreshment waiting the great day, but they are also 
advancing ever onward to the final state of perfection. If 
so, we may depend upon it that it is trying to seek and save 
those who are lost, and hence I am glad to see that the 
reviewer accepts the idea that the Church exists in the 
unseen world organised and active, carrying on all the 
work begun here on earth :— 

Christ’s Church is a kingdom, and we cannot conceive it 
otherwise than as organised; it is a body—the Body of 
Christ—and we cannot conceive it otherwise than as living 
and performing its functions. The full effect of this idea we 
do not take in at once; but, if we can receive it, its effect 
would be very great in obviating our difficulties, 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Review devotes high praise to Dr. Kingdon, who is 
Bishop-coadjutor of Frederictonin New Brunswick, declar- 
ing that his ‘* Lecture on the Incarnation” is a remarkable 
volume which will be welcomed by the Church at large. 
Possibly some persons may be interested in the loss of the 
apostolic successionin Denmark, although those persons will 
probably not be the Danes themselves, who appear to regard 
with supreme indifference the succession to which the 
reviewer attaches such a degree of importance that he 
proposes that the readers of the Review should be asked 
“to pray for the opening of a way by which the English 
Church might communicate from the fulness of her 
inheritance (of the succession in question) to a noble and 
zealous body of Christians which has in some ways been not 
equally blessed!” Thearticle on the “ Marian Persecution” 
is devoted to the review of the fourth volume of Canon 
Dixon’s “ History of the Church of England.” Canon Dixon 
is of opinion that the modern Papacy is the greatest 
calamity that humanity has ever known. The reviewer 
g2ys :— 

Rome claims now, as she did in the days of Mary, the right 
to tyrannise over the human conscience, and to assail it in 
ways sometimes gentle and insidious, sometimes fierce and 
murderous, in order to make it prostrate itself before the ever 
shifting and varyir g programme of Roman doctrine. 

There is a review of “ Darkest England,” which is of the 
carping critical variety. 





The Presbyterian and Reformed Review for April, 
—Besides the article on “ Lux Mundi” and Dr. Cairns’s 
valuable survey of “ Recent Dogmatic Thought in Scot- 
land,” there are papers on the question of Presbyterian 
union in India and federal unicu between the two Reformed 
Churches of the Presbyterian stamp in the United States. 
There is a somewhat confused paper on “ Christianity and 
Tolerance,” notable only as indicating the extent to which 
foreign emigration is compelling the Americans to modify 
the very basis of their political thought ; while Mr. Adam 
Shortt shakes his head solemnly over “ Looking Back- 
wards.” Mr. Bellamy’s scheme, he is certain, would be 
an utter failure. The review of recent theological 
literature is very elaborately done. 
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THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


TuE first place in this Review is devoted to an article 
on “ Modern Socialism,” by John Grant. This article is 
chiefly a review of the Essays of the Fabian Society, Mr. 
Alfred Webb's “Socialism in England,” and other con- 
tempcrary books. 

SOCEALISM IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Grant does not think that there is much in 
Socialism; he ridicules the divisions in the Socialist 
organisations, and says to understand how little it is 
to be dreaded you only need to study the history of 
the associations to which it has given birth. At the same 
-time he admits that the Socialist agitation has expedited 
the movement of economic thought in the direction 
of the formulation of a system of administration in 
the interests of the people. It is a revolt against 
individualism, and is an indication of the progressive 
state and sign of the perennial freshness of society, and 
an earnest that humanity has not yet reached the 
final state of its development. Mr. J. G. Algar tells the 
story of a “French Envoy in 1745.” The French envoy in 
question was Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis d'Eguilles, 
who was sent to accompany the Pretender on his raid 
into England. 

EGYPTIAN LIGHT ON BIBLE HISTORY. 


Major C. R. Conder describes “The Tell Amarna 
Tablets” in a paper which gives an interesting account 
of the high civilisation which prevailed in Palestine 
a hundred years before the exodus. On the authc- 
rity of the tablets discovered at Tell Amarna, which he 
declares constitute a find of greater historical importance 
than anything which has ever been made since the early 
days of Layard's excavations in Nineveh, we learn :— 

Through the new letters, which constitute a very complete 
military and diplomatic chronicle, what was the con- 
dition of Western Asia at the time when the Hebrews, 
having burst into Palestine from the Moab highlands, had 
established themselves in the Judean mountains round 
Jerusalem, and were pushing their conquests into the 
Philistine plains. 

The monumental information now available coincides 
in a very remarkable manner with the Old Testament 
history of the Hebrew Conquest. Sisera appears to have 
been an Egyptian whose title was Ses-ra, the servant of Ra. 

UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

Professor J. §S. Nicholson, writing on “Economic 
Principles and University Reform,” thus summarises his 
own paper :— 

At the end of last century the universities of the world had 
become singularly inefficient—sometimes even hopelessly 
corrupt—through the violation of the principles of national 
liberty and competition, and the fostering of monopolies by 
means of old foundations and endowments. Progress subse- 
quently has mainly been effected by the re-assertion of these 
economic principles. Accordingly, the presumption is, that 
in Scotland also, speaking generally, what is required is less 
monopoly and greater freedom. But, at the same time, as 
recent experience shows, there is some danger of going too 
far in the opposite direction, for in education, as in other 
matters, competition unrestrained and unregulated is liable to 
abuses both from the point of view of students and of teachers. 

The fifth Rhind Lecture, by Prof. John Rhys, is devoted 
to the description of the spread of Gaelic in Scotland. 

THE HORRORS OF THE INQUISITION. 

Mr. Legge has a paper on the “Spanish Inquisition,” 
which tells the story of a very terrible chapter in the 
history of mankind. Quoting from Llorente, he says that 
altogether in Spain 25,640. persons were burned alive. 
The procedure and practice.of the Inquisition was nothing 
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but the practice of the criminal courts of Imperial Rome 
transferred to modern Spain with hardly a change. Of 
the torture of the Inquisition he says :— 

Here the prisoner was placed on his back with a surcingle 
tightly girding his belly, anda fine linen cloth placed over 
his mouth and nostrils. One, two, or more buckets of water 
were then poured upon the cloth, with the result that it was 
drawn into the throat, making respiration almost impossible. 
It is said that this last torture was so severe that prisoners 
often died directly after being released from it (owing to the 
rupture of internal blood-vessels), yet its severity was some- 
times increased by the garotte or tourniquet (consisting of 
thin cords tied round the fleshy part of the arms and legs 
and twisted with a stick) being applied simultaneously. 

The net result of the whole was not good for the 
Inquisitors. For every convert that was tortured into 
abjuring his faith in Spain, the Papacy lost thousands of 
not unwilling converts in Holland and England. 


‘STUX MUNDI” ONCE MORE. 


An anonymous writer reviews “ Lux Mundi.” The article 
is carefully done. The reviewer regrets that the central 
doctrine of the Christian faith which relates to the person 
of Christ, has not been treated at all, and to the inadequate 
conception of this he attributes many of the objectionable 
passages in the book. Still, he thinks the book marks a 
step in advance towards the better appreciation of what 
is, and what is not, theology. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


THE English Historical Review for April is much more 
readable than usual. There is an article by Dr. Geffcken 
reviewing Von Sybel’s ‘‘ The Foundation of the German 
State by William I.,” Levy-Bruhl’s ‘‘ Germany since 
Leibnitz,” and André Lebon’s ‘‘ Studies upon Political 
Germany.” Considering how much reason Dr. Geffcken 
has to complain of Prince Bismarck, he speaks of the 
great late Chancellor with more impartiality than might 
have been expected. He concludes his paper, which is 
more brightly written than the average German pro- 
fessor’s dissertation, by a cheery survey of the German 
outlook for the future. Professor T. E. Holland dis- 
cusses the evidence as to the origin of the University cf 
Oxiord, which he sums up as follows :— 

No dramatic commencement of it is discoverable. Here a 
teacher and there a teacher is mentioned, as it were by 
accident, in the scanty annals or correspondence of the early 
part of the twelfth century, till at length we come upon a 
great multitude of teachers and learners, bound together in 
an organised society. With the street fights of 1208, leading 
to the secession of the masters and scholars in 1209, the 
university emerges finally into the light of history. 

The lovers of historical whitewashing will be glad to. 
read Mr. Clement R. Markham’s lengthy paper on 
Richard III., in which he endeavours to prove that 
the crooked-backed tyrant was a generous and high- 
minded prince, and generally makes Richard out to have 
been a saint who has been basely calumniated in order 
to suit the purposes of Henry VII. “He saddles 
Henry VII. with the sole responsibility of the 
murder of the princes, and makes Richard out to have 
been a saint by the simple process of proving his successor 
to have been a fiend. iss Elizabeth Lamond discusses 
the date and authorship of the ‘‘ Examination of Com- 
plaints,” which was once ascribed to Shakespeare and is. 
now attributed to William Stafford. Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain tells the story of the second partition of Poland in 
1793. Signora Villari describes the adventurous career 
of Ulysses de Salis, a Swiss captain of the seventeenth 
century. 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 

Last quarter witnessed the appearance of the first 
number of the Economic Journai, a five shilling quarterly 
edited by Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth. It is to be known here- 
after as the Journal of the British Economic Association, 
As the organ of the Economic Association it will be con- 


-. ducted in a spirit of toleration, and is open to writers of 


different schools. It will present with equal impartiality 
the difficulties of Socialism and the difficulties of Indi- 
vidualism, and will treat in the same way the opposing 
theories regarding currency. It is to be British in its 
love of fair play and of fiee speech, but economic 
in its character and scientific in its treatment of 
its subjects. The first number reports the proceed- 
ings of the Economic Association. It contains ten 
special articles, notes and memoranda, and reviews. The 
most important article, Mr. John Rae’s account of the 
“Eight Hours Day in Victoria,” is noticed elsewhere. 
Mr. Leonard Courtney’s address on the “ Difficulties of 
Socialism” is reprinted. Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, the 
newly elected Member for the City of London, discourses 
on the fall of silver from the bi-metallist point of view in 
a paper which he illustrates with a chart. Mr. John 
Burnett, the hero of the nine hours movement of 1871, 
and the head of the Labour Bureau of the Board of 
Trade, writes on the “Boycott as an Element in 
Trade Disputes.” He maintains that the boycott, if 
skilfully. and judiciously used, must always remain a 
terrible weapon in the hands of labour against 
capital, when the circumstances are favourable for 
its application. H> illustrates it chiely from the ex- 
perience of America, his paper being really little more than 
a review of the reports of the New York Labour Bureau. 
Prof. Richard Mayo-Smith writes on the eleventh census 
of the United States, a paper which is devoted toa careful 
description of what the census is and what it has resnlted 
in. Dr. Seebohm discusses the open-field system of the 
French peasant, which he regards as one of the two main 
elements which has bound the French peasantry of each 
commune into a solidarity so perfect that it has survived 
for a hundred years the legislation of the French Revo- 
lution. He defines this system as the scattered owner- 
ship in the strips forming a holding and the common 
pasture of them after the removal of the crops. Dr. Cun- 
ningham writes on “The Economic Doctrine in England 
during the Eighteenth Century,” and arrives at the conclu- 
sion, from a survey of the criticism which Adam Smith en- 
countered, that the precise nature of Smith's contribution 
to science was the isulation of wealth as a subject for 
study. He severed economic science from politics, and 
dealt with it as concerned with physical objects and 
natural laws. Professor Nicholson’s paper on “The 
Living Capital of the United Kingdom ” bases a series of 
calculations largely upon Mr. Giffen’s figures, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the just ransom, appraised on 
commercial principles, of the men, women, and children 
of the United Kingdom would be five times as great as all 
the material wealth: lands, houses, railways, mines, 
furniture, etc. Professor Wieser describes the theory of 
value which is entertained by the Austrian school of 
cconomists to which he belongs. Mr. L. L. Price de- 
scribes some aspects of the theory of rent. The Economic 
Journal is printed upon good paper, and promises to be 
a valuable addition to our periodical literature. 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 

Tue Economic Review, which is the organ of the CLris- 
tian Social Union, is a very good number, from which we 
quote elsewhere articles on the question of Population 
and the Social Legislation of the United States. M. 
de Laveleye describes the scientific socialism of which 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow is regarded as the founder. The 
only thing that seems to M. de Laveleye indisputable in 
the doctrine of Rodbertus-Jagetzow is that the share 
which is returned to labour is not in proportiom 
with the increase and reduction. Rent is par er- 
cellence the material for taxation. The Rev. Dr. Barry 
describes the social characteristics of New South Wales 
in an article entitled “Social Conditions in a New 
England.” Mr. T. Mackay, in a paper on “The Joining of 
Issues,’ chiefly with the questions at issue between ~ 
socialists and individualists, begins with a very sensible 
observation that controversialists would be wise if 
occasionally they sat down ad prepared the brief for 
their opponent's case. Ht .»ncludes with an impioring 
appeal to the disputants te condescend to particulars 
and bring their principles to the touchstone of+ fact 
Mr. Longman, the publisher, discussing the American 
Copyright Bill, says that when all deductions have been 
made the fact remains that a certain loss of trade must 
necessarily fall upon British manufacturers. He adds, 
however, that not more than five per cent. of the books 
of the United Kingdom after July, 1892, will be copy- 
righted in America. The most interesting paper in the 
magazine is Judge Hughes's account of Frederick 
Denison Maurice as a Christian Socialist. He concludes 
his reminiscences by recelling Brentano's estimate of 
Maurice after a visit to England. MHe said that 
the characteristics of the man which left the deepest 
impression on him was the striking union of severe 
earnestness of pusgpse with irresistible kindliness, two 
qualities which wc“e at once the cause and effect of the- 
complete drenching of his whole being in Christianity. 
Dr. Cunningham reviews Gross’s “ Gild Merchant.” There. 
are some interesting memoranda, and some brief reviews. 

THE MONIST. 

TuE Monist for April contains no fewer than three articles. 
by Prof. Cesare Lombroso. The most interesting is his third 
paper on “ I/ustrative Studies in Criminal Anthropology,” 
the point of which is that true revolutionists are almost 
always geniuses or saints, and have a marvellously har- 
monious physiognomy. They have usually a very large 
forehead, a very bushy beard, and very large and soft 
eyes. His study of the physiognomy of the Anarchists of 
Chicago and of Italy leads him to the conclusion that 
among the Anarchists there are no true criminals. 
He would never execute a political criminal, and 
he would decide who were political criminals by 
studying their physiognomy. The Russian Nihilists, he 
thinks, represent both psychically and in their physiog- 
nomy the early Christian martyrs. He argues strongly in 
favour of the execution of born criminals, but he would 
never execute political revolutionists. Another paper of 
Professor Lombroso’s is a long demonstration of the 
intense <islike of mankind to any change of any kind. It 
is an elaborate exposition of the law of inertia in human 
affairs. Joseph Le Conte tries to grade “the factors of 
evolution” in the order of their introduction. Mr. R. 
Meade Bache has a disappointing paper on the question 
of the “ Duality of the Mind,” his theory being that the 
dual consciousness is not really dual, but when there are 
apparently two simultaneous mental processes going on, 
they are not really simultaneous, but resemble the system 
known as synchronous multiple telegraphy. 
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THE IMPERIAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Ir is nonsense calling this any longer the Asiatic 
Quarterly, seeing that at least one half of it is devoted to 
other continents. Dr. Bellew contributes the concluding 

art of his elaborate study of our relations with 
‘Afghanistan, Past and Present.” He thinks that it is 
generally believed that the next Afghan’ war is more 
imminent now than ever, Dr. Bellew seems to point, at 
the conclusion of his paper, to the partition of Afghani- 
stan, when all the country draining to the Oxus and 
Herat rivers, will go to Russia and the rest of the 
country to India. ‘‘Africanus” writes an article upon 
‘* New Light on the Emin Relief Expedition.” He pro- 
poses to refer the whole question to some one of sufficient 
judicial experience, local knowledge, and practical 
acquaintance with African exploration. A very simple 
bond would be sufficient to give effect to this arrange- 
ment, the parties merely undertaking to give effect to the 
decision, and in the meantime to keep silent. There is 
.a curious little paper, by an ex-president, on the ‘‘ Future 
of Hayti,” from which we draw the conclusion that if the 
Haytians are wise they will never make its author their 
president again. Mr. 8S. D. Collet, the editor of the 
Diplomatic Flysheet, enjoys himself in revealing Russian 
intrigue in the Behring Sea. What is required, he main- 
tains, is that the United States and Great Britain should 
unite in order to prevent Russia establishing an American 
concert, which would come into existence if the United 
States and Great Britain were to enter into any 
-convention for the regulation of the seal fishery. 
The most readable article in this very solid Quar- 
terly is the further instalment of the miscellaneous 
notes of Sir Walter Elliot, and one of the solidest 
is the account of the ninth International Congress 
-of Orientalists, which is to be held in London 
from September 1st to 16th, 1891. 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


One of the most interesting papers in the Lon- 
.don Quarterly is a review of the fife of Mr. Edmund 
“Gosse’s father, Mr. Philip Gosse. It is an inte- 
resting study of one who seems to have been much 
more remarkable as a naturalist than admirable as 
-a-man. It is amusing to read that when Edmund 
was born the father marked the event in his diary 
-a8 follows :—‘E. delivered of a son. Received 
-green swallow from Jamaica.” There is another 
naturalist paper on Professor W. Kitchen-Parker, 
-at one time Hunterian professor at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. It is curious that although a 
great authority upon skeletons, he had a morbid 
horror of the flesh of anything that had been alive. 
‘There is another paper on the “ Writings of Dean 
‘Church,” in which the reviewer speaks with fervour 
of the moderation and wisdom of the Dean’s judg- 
ment, which made him a safer and more trust- 
‘worthy guide than any other of his contemporaries. 
‘“ Many of his readers have learned to trust his 
_judgment as an almost final court of appeal.” His 
sense of the seriousness of the vocation of a critic 
.gave elevation and justice to his historical judg- 
ments. His governing purpose was always to 
-speak justly and reasonably of things in this world 
in connection with the world to come. There isa 
~somewhat sympathetic review of Mr. Mackay’s 
~“ Plea for Liberty,” and an essay, which many doc- 
tors will read with delight, on “The Rewards and 
Responsibilites of Medical Practice.” The . writer 
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says that if a man starts without friends and means he will 
not in a.dozen years get a gross income of above £200 
from his practice as a doctor. The theological paper is 
devoted to “ The Critical Problem of Isaiah.” 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Tu following is a reduced fac-simile of the title-page of 
our American edition, which typographically and artisti- 
cally is an immenseimprovement upon its parent. I heartily 
congratulate my American ¢olleague upon the success 
with which he has brought out our American edition. It 
is slightly larger in size, and is printed upon so much 
finer paper that it almost makes us feel that, we are a 
poor relation of a handsome child. It started with an 
edition of 25,000 ; and if the population of the United 
States were as concentrated as it isin this country, we 
might fairly hope to have as large a circle of readers as 
we have hereathome. On the whole, the experiment of 
establishing a journal which would have one foot in 
London and the other in New York seems much more 
hopeful to-day than it has ever beea before. I am en- 
couraged to anticipate that next year things will be ripe 
for publishing an Australasian edition at Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, and Sydney. 
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THE FORUM. 

Tue most interesting paper in the Forum for April is 
Professor Goldwin Smith's on “ Will Morality Survive 
Religion ?” from which extracts appear elsewhere. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THE POOR ? 

The Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, a Cambridge graduate 
who is now in charge of St. George’s Church, New 
York, attempts to answer the question in an article 
which is not quite up to its title. He does not seem to 
have read General Booth’s book, although he passes 
judgment uponit. The best point in his paper is that, 
instead of spending a large sum of money in building a 
huge cathedral for New York, which would be practically 
inaccessible to the poor, they should establish two or 
three Toynbee Halls, with churches in connection with 
them. He does not call them Toynbee Halls, but that is 
evidently what he is driving at in the following passage :-— 

Surely it does not need any great penetration to see that 
two or three large free churches, built on cleared spaces, on 
east and west down-town sites, always open to the public, 
provided with real preachers, and having each a large kinder- 
garten, a swimming bath, and a gymnasium, as important 
parts of its outfit—that these, adequately supported and 
endowed, would be a recognition of our past and present 
ignorance and neglect, and a step, nay, a stride, in the right 
direction. Near these churches a band of unmarried clergy 
and picked lay workers should live, undertaking duty for a 
stated time, perhaps; and under their control all these 
accessories of civilisation could be placed. This plan would 
cost money ; but it would do more to right the Church in 
the eyes of the working people, it would more immediately 
affect the life of the metropolis, it would do more to sweeten 
and purify the bitter springs at which the poor must drink, 
than the building of ten cathedrals would ever do. 

JS THE AMERICAN CENSUS DEFECTIVE? 

Mr.-Roger Q. Mills in a brief paper argues very strongly 
that the enumerators of the United States have made a 
trifling mistake of about 3,000,000 in adding up the 
number of Americans. He points out that according to 
the rate of the increase which has hitherto prevailed there 
ought to have been at least 65,000,000 in the United States 
last year, but according to the census there were only 
62,662,250. The rate of increase has steadily fallen between 
1820 to 1880 at the rate of from 2 to 3 per cent. each 
decade, omitting emigrants, but in the last ten years the 
drop has not been 2 or 3 per cent. but 8 per cent. The popu- 
lation increased 30 per cent. from 1870 to 1880, but from 
1880 to 1890 it only increased 25 per cent. The increase, 
in short, was less in the Jast ten years than it was in the 
ten years of war time. Mr. Mills also points out that 
the census of school children which was taken by officers 
appointed under the State Governments show that in 
children alone the census was out by 700,000. Either the 
school census has been swelled without motive or the 
federal census has been imperfect. It would be interesting 
to see what Mr. Porter has got to say in reply. 

THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 

Major Powell is a scientific writer who has always the 
good sense to summarise his paper in the concluding 
paragraph of his essay. Here it is :— 

The evolution of life is accomplished in four stages. In 
the first mode of life, which is vitality, progress is made by 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. In 
the second mode of life, which is sentiency, progress is made 
by the development of organs in the struggle for happiness. 
In the third mode of life, which is percipiency, progress is 
made by the discovery of truth in the struggle for knowledge. 
In the fourth mode of life, which is volitiency, progress is 
made by the establishment of justice in the struggle fer 


peace, 
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THE EDUCATION OF AN ASTRONOMER. 

The paper upon “ Formative Influe:.ces” is this month 
by Professor Simon Newcomb, who has charge of the 
naval observatory, and is professor «f mathematics and 
astronomy at John Hopkins University. It is chiefly 
interesting for the picture which it gives of life in Nova 
Scotia in the first part of the century. He says :— 

People lived there much as the settlers of New England 
lived before the Revolution. The children of all but the rich 
went barefoot in summer, and, except the rare and costly 
Sunday suit, nearly every family had to make its own clothes. 
The men and boys tilled the ground, or cut and sawed lumber 
for exportation to more favoured climes; the women and 
girls sheared the sheep, carded the wool, spun the yarn, wove- 
the homespun cloth, and made the clothes. 

When he was six he developed a strong taste for doing 
sums, and studied so hard that at last he became almost 
imbecile from mental abstraction, and forgot everything 
that he had previously learned. Mrs. Marcet’s “ Conver- 
sations on Natural Philosophy,” which he found when he 
was twelve years of age, was the book which first gave 
him an insight into nature. Although he was encouraged 
to study as much as he could, he was not happy asa 
child :— 

In my own eyes I was a lusus nature, born with a taste 
for things which were of no use, and without any of the 
powers necessary to gain a respectable living. 

RAILWAY PASSENGER RATES. 

Prof. Hadley scouts the idea that the Hungarian zone 
system would be useful if applied to America. The 
railways in America, he thinks, carry as much traffic as 
the permanent way and rolling stock can bear, and to 
increase the number of travellers would also increase the 
expense. The Hungarians no doubt vastly increased 
their receipts by adopting the zone system, or rather by the 
reduction of the fares which accompanied the introduction 
of the zone system, but even now they are much behind 
the American railways. For every man, woman, and 
child in Austria-Hungary a train is run a mile and a half 
a year. In Great Britain the average train mileage per 
head is eight, and in the United States twelve. The cost 
is about a halfpenny a mile in Hungary, about a penny in 
England, and about a penny and a twelfth in America. 
All the railways in Hungary in the first year after the 
change only carried as many passengers as rode on the 
Long Island railway alone. Massachusetts, with a fourth 
of the population of Hungary, carries seven times as manga 
passengers as the Magyar State. 


THE FLOOD PLAINS OF RIVERS. 


Mr. McGee gives an interesting account of the extent 
to which river plains in the United States are liable to 


inundation. They are so frequent that he maintains that 


‘@ farmer on a flood plain in Eastern America should pro- 
vide for the loss of crop and fences once in three, five, or 
ten years. Embankments, trestles, and bridges should 
be raised above the level of the plain, and provision made 
against the drowning out of the population. He also 
suggests that these plain floods afford an opportunity of 
developing the business of insurance against floods, which 
has hitherto been very strangely neglected. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Senator Hoar deplores the loss of the bill for pre- 
venting the coercion of voters in the Southern States. 
Mr. Lecky has a brief paper on Lady Blennerhasset’s book 
on Madame de Staél; and Mr. Mallock, writing on “ Trades 
Unionism and Utopia,” tells ardent social reformers in ten 
pages that the labourer will never progress except with. 
the progress of the capitalists. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue North American for April contains several articles 
above the average; we have quoted three of them 
elsewhere, those by Cardinal Gibbons, Prof. Ely, and Dr. 


Mathews. 
PETER COOPER. 


The editor of the North American, writing under the 
title of “The Example of a Great Life,” gives a pleasant, 
gossipy article upon the life of his relative, Peter Cooper, 
of the Cooper Institute. Peter Cooper was a resourceful, 
inventive, public-spirited American. The following story 
is characteristic of the man :— 

“« Mr. Cooper, is there such a thing as luck? ” I once asked 
him. 

“There is. The greatest piece of luck I ever had was 
investing the first surplus money I earned in a lottery 
ticket.” ' 

“ And you won ?” 


“No, I lost; but I gained this experience: that the wheel - 


of fortune is only turned by common sense applied to common 


events.” 
THE TURN OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Mr. Hazeltine has an interesting paper upon “ Married 
Women in Fiction,’ in which he maintains that the 
heroine of the novel of the future will not be the young 
maiden but the married woman. Novels will begin with 
a wedding instead of ending with it. 

The artistic revolution which George Eliot foresaw and 
powerfully furthered is on the eve of full accomplishment. 
It is in the air and on the page. The English novel is about 
9 enter upon its inheritance. As we write, the latest story 
of George Meredith, “ One of Our Conjuerors,” is lighting up 
the sheets of the Fortnightly. It foreshadows the advent of 
anera. In this novel it is not the maiden, fluttering inquisi- 
tive, expectant, at life’s half-open door, but the woman who 
has lived and suffered, that starts forth beneath the strongest 
strokes of the vivifying brush. 


In England men will continue to write novels, but in 
America they will be written by women, and Mr. Hazel- 
tine think; by married women, one of whom, “ Julien 
Gordon,” the author of “ A Diplomat’s Diary,” “ A Suc- 
cessful Man,” and “ Mdlle. Reseda,” has displayed the 
hand and the touch of the master workman. 


CASTELAR ON THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Castelar is perhaps the most eloquent man living, but 
this eloquence continually causes him to fall before the 
temptation of serving up whipped froth of words in 
the place of a serious contribution to human thought. 
His article, entitled ‘The Best Sign of Our Time,” 
is little more than a rhetorical rhodomontade upon the 
su stitution of evolution for revolution as the watchword of 
European progress. There is an eloquent passage, in 
which he contrasts the evolutionary progress of England 
with the revolutionary progress of France, very much to 
the advantage of England, although he tells us frankly 
he detests in England the Monarchy, the nobility, and 
the feudal right of primogeniture and the form of pro- 
perty. Even in England, however, revolution has at 
times been a necessity. Revolution, like war, is a plague 
of the human race, but a plague at certain moments 
is indispensable to suffering humanity. Without 
gunpowder feudal castles would never have been blown to 

ieces, or absolute kings deposed without revolution. 
SD dnien, however, passes. We are now in the hey- 
day of evolutionary progress. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, writing 
on the “Duty of the Hour,” endeavours to call public 
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attention to the necessity for studying the needs and 
conditions of the Americén farmers. The article is not 
up to:much, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Rusk is a 
better success as a Cabinet Minister than he is as a con- 
tributor to the periodical literature. Mr. Sydney Dillon, 
president of the Union Pacific, writes an article on 
“Western Railways,” in which he discourses upon the 
advantages which railroads have conferred upon the west 
much in the same strain in which Sir Edward Watkin 
would write if he had to describe the exact place of.civilisa- 
tion of the South-Eastern, or the Manchester, Sheftield, 
and Lincoln Railway. In an article entitled “ Men of the 
Salisbury Parliament,’ Mr. Lucy desciibes for American 
readers some of the notables at Westminster. There is 
nothing in the article that is worth noticing excepting 
the fact that ho believes Mr. Balfour’s accession to the 
leadership of the House would be hailed with approval 
by nine-tenths of the party, and by a roar of acclama- 
tion by the party throughout the country. But he 
believes Lord Randolph Churchill will have a chance of 
obtaining the leadership of his party when it is next in 
Opposition. Mrs. Repplier discourses upon the humours 
of the cookery book. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


THERE are two admirable papers in the April number 
of this magazine. The first is Mr. Blackburn Harte’s 
illustrated essay on ‘‘ Canadian Art and Artists,” which 
brings to light a whole world of artistic effort which has 
hitherto been unknown. Mr. Harte says that Canadian 
and American artists have found that individual merit 
will tell sooner in Paris than anywhere else. ‘Their 
greatest difficulty is to secure recognition by their own 
countrymen, for the commercial idea is still supreme 
in Canada. The Canadian people despise the arts, 
which is perhaps not unnatural in a society which is 
composed of concentric circles with a railway hierarchy 
and millionaires in the middle. The greatest nuinber of 
Canadian artists are landscape painters. The first con- 
temporary artist in the Dominion is Mr. Paul Peel, whose 
work is almost entirely French, although he has worked 
at our own Royal Academy. Heis only thirty, but he won 
the go'd medal at the last Salon, and is pre-eminently the 
best artist which Canada has yet produced. The other 
remarkable article is ‘‘ Hopedale and its Founder,” by 
Louis G. Wilson. Hopedale was a communistic settle- 
ment in Connecticut, founded by Mr. Ballou, which, after 
lasting sometime with varying fortunes, ultimately broke 
up. Mr. Ballou, its founder, died last August at the 
age of eighty-seven. His favourite doctrine was that of 
non-resistance ; but he differed from Count Tolstoi in 
placing limits upon the application of the Count’s one 
precept. There are many other articles of considerable 
interest. Mr. James Shepard describes the United States 
patent system, and declares that, notwithstanding all its 
drawbacks and imperfections, it is the best and most 
perfect of any in the world. Mr. Montague de- 
scribes ‘‘The University of France,” Mr. Stockbridge 
gives us the later ‘‘ History of Electricity in America,” Mr. 
Tuckerman contributes some personal ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Schliemann,” while Dr. Jameson tells the history of 
historical writing in America from its infancy down to 
the present time. Alice L. Clark discusses the question 
as to where Vinland and Norumberga lay when Lief 
Ericsson first sighted the continent of America. Her 
conclusion is not very satisfactory, for she maintains that 
Vinland may be almost any region, cape, bay, or river in 
New England. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE Arena for March did not reach me. The frontis- 
piece of the April number is a portrait of Professor 
Joseph Rhcdes Buchanan, connected with which is 
an article by Dr. Winterburn on the “Philosophy of 
the Future,” the gist of which is that the philosopher 
of the future is Dr. Buchanan, who, we are told, 
not only begins a new era in medical philosophy and 
in biology, but that he has also created psychic 
philosophy and those far-reaching conceptions which 
anclude the ideas of the Supreme and all His works to the 
utmost limits of human thought. 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE FUTURE. 


But this, as Dr. Winterburn says, is too great a subject 
to enter upon here. Dr. Buchanan, it seems, has also 
invented a system of experimental philosophy called psycho- 
metry, which investigates the invisible world, determines 
the relations of man to the Divine, and the degree of truth 
in all the philosophies and religions which have ruled the 
world. There is a paper by this wonderful philosopher, 
entitled “ Nationalisation of Land as First Presented.” 
This essay, the first part of which appeared in the March 
Arena, was written in 1847, and shows that Professor 
Buchanan did at least succeed in forestalling Mr. 
Henry George as to the doctrine of land nationali- 
vation, After forty-four years the author of the 
essay adds a postscript, in which he says that 
the American people are beginning to see that we 
are drifting away from the commonwealth towards a 
millionaire and billionaire plutocracy. When they see 
that as clearly as he does, they will arrest the wovement 
sternly. 

CROOKED TAXATION. 


Mr. Thomas Shearman writes an elaborately statistical 
paper on “Crooked Taxation,” which is rather a clever 
method of describing indirect taxation, against which 
Mr. Shearman has gone on the war-path. He maintains 
that by the substitution of direct for crooked taxation pro- 
<luction in the United States would be increased at least 25 
per cent., and the savings of the masses of the people would 
dave multiplied more than threefold, while they would 
have spent much more than they do now. The abolition 
of crooked taxation would diminish the burdens of tho 
American citizens more than half. Dr. Osgood Mason 
writes “ Concerning a Psychic Medium in Hypnotism,” 
and concludes with a prediction that the coming 
school of hypnotists will modify the present teach- 
ing as to suggestion. The new school will take for 
its fundamental idea the reality of a psychic medium 
“or psychic force. What that psychic medium is 
he defines under seven heads, but the net result does not 
get much further than an assertion that the psychic 
Inedit.m is the medium of intuition. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. Bixby discusses the question raised by Dr. 
Oswald, as to whether or not there is Buddhism in 
the New Testament, in a paper in which he maintains 
that the sap which filled and vitalised Christianity 
ame from no Hindoo stock, but sprang first from Jewish 
philosophy and monotheism, and secondly from Greek 
Philosophy and the culture and legends of the Gentile 
World close upon it. Mr. Vinton, in a paper en “ Mora- 
lity and Environment,” maintains that morality is absc- 
dutely impossible under certain conditions of existence. 
Our conscience and instincts at birth are only memories in- 
herited from our ancestors. Our early thoughts and 
actions are composite resultants of their thoughts and 
ideas, and their development depends upon their environ- 
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ment. Alexander Hamilton is the subject of Mr. Powell's 
paper on “ Popular Leaders, Past and Present.” Mr. Gerald 
Massey refuses to bury the hatchet in Bradlaugi’s grave, 
for he declares— 
They who have harried him till he is dead, 
For their cowardly creeds shall reap as they sow, 
Not at his tomb is the last word said ; 
We shall pay back to them all that we owe! 
Ah! No! 
We do not bury the hatchet so. 
THE PROTECTION OF GIRLS IN AMERICA. 


In the editorial notes there are two pages of very 
horrible reading as to the struggles of the working girls of 
New York. The Arena is always very good on such 
subjects, and I am glad to see also in the Notices and An- 
nouncements that the recent articles in the Arena on 
the age of consent have led to czonsiderable stir in the 
States where the age of consent is scandalously low. 

Minneapolis is one of those, and the Minneapolis 
Tribune and the St. Paul Pioneer Press speak out :— 

This year, a person by the name of Lane, who represents 
—o: r.ther, let us hope, misrepresents—Otsego, N.Y., has 
intruduced into the assembly at Albany a bill to reduce the 
age of consent to thirteen years. Outside of the keepers of 
brothels and blacklegs of society, it is inconceivable that 
any one could seriously favour such a measure. ‘Lhe bill has 
aroused the strongest opposition, and can never pass untess 
it should be hurried through the legislature in the rush of the 
closing hours, in which event we will take pleasure ia 
publishing the names and addresses of the miscreants. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


In the Andover for April there is an interesting and 
popularly-written account of the “Life and Times of 
Plato,” by Dr. A. P. Peabody. The three most interesting 
papers are Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s eulogy of the poetry of 
Alfred Austin, Mrs. M. B. Norton’s appreciative criticism 
of Madame Emelia Pardo Bazan’s essays on Russia, and 
Mr. Dawes’s paper on Mr. Bellamy and Christianity. Mr. 
Adams has a very high opinion of Mr. Austin’s poetry. 
He thinks that Chaucer would have loved him, and 
that Shakespeare would have recognised with approval 
the noble patriotism of this latter-day poet. 
The two notes which he oftenest sounds are love of the 
country, as keen as that of Wordsworth or Tennyson,and 
love of country, as intense as that of any Englishman of 
our time. He thinks that after Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and Morris, no other English poet now living can be 
ranked higher than Alfred Austin. Mr. Adams is so 
much an enthusiast about Mr. Austin that he writes the 
paper in order to widen his circle of admirers, and to 
bring before many other readers of poetry the name and 
work of one of the most loyal lovers of England and of 
nature. Mrs. Norton declares that Madame Bazan’s 
essays upon “ Russia: Its People and Its Literature,” is 
a profound contribution to the world knowledge of that 
country, although she has never visited Muscovy cr 
learned the Russian language. Mrs. Gardiner has 
translated Madame Bazan’s book into English, and 
Mrs. Norton goes so far as to declare that no study 
of a foreign people has been entitled to rank with this 
since the “ Germany ” of Madame de Staél, which, even 
allowing that Madame Bazan, as Mrs. Cuninghame 
Graham is fond of declaring her to be, is rather strong. 
Mr. Dawes maintains that the philosophy of “ Looking 
Backwards” is materialism in its worst form, although it 
presents itself to him, like all the deeper temptations, in 
the guise of an angel of light. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tue Century for May is above the average. Frank 
Stockton begins his new story, “ A Squirrel Inn,” and the 
illustrated articles, for variety and interest, easily enable 
the Century to maintain its position in the first place 
among the illustrated magazines of the world. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the Emperor Nicholas L,, illus- 
trating Mr. George M. Dallas’s paper on the Court of the 
Tzar, the first instalment of which refers to the years 
1837-38. There is nothing very remarkable in the extracts 
from Mr. Dallas's journal, although it is noteworthy that in 

1838 the Tzar, speaking of the agitation in Canada, said 
thatif the mother country would act perversely and unjustly 
towards her Colonies they were right to resist. The 
American Minister told him that on the whole he thought 
it would be better policy for England to agree to the 
separation of Canada. That was fifty-two years ago, 
and is a curious instance of the inability of diplo- 
mats to foresee the future. Another article, 
very admirably illustrated, is entitled “A Bulgarian 
Opera Bouffe.” It is by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, and is 
illustrated by portraits of Stambuloff, Ferdinand, Princess 
Clementine, Major Panitza, and Alexander of Batten- 
berg, with several very vivid sketches of scenes in 
Bulgaria. Mr. Hopkiuson Smith is not devoted to 
Stamboloff, whom he seems to think will hold his 
own as long as Prince Ferdinand’s fortune holds 
out. Heis getting through it pretty fast. The 
interesting series of papers on the “Salons of the Empire 
and the Restoration” are concluded with a whole bevy 
of portraits, the last being that of Mme. Swetchine, and 
the most interesting being the portrait of Mme. de 
Kriidener, which bears a curious resemblance to Mrs. 
Crawford. There is a very charming paper on the 
“Game Fish of the Florida Reef,” where fishing is 
something like sport. oa monsters six to eight 
feet long that weigh 150 lb. give sport that is as 
exciting and almost as dangerous as fox hunting. 
Perhaps the most interesting article in the magazine 1s 
Mrs. Hughes’s account of her discovery of the method 
of making sound visible. The figures which she has 
obtained are certainly most extraordinary. Sophia 
Herrick describes another series of experiments which 
bring us to the same result. Another interesting article 
is Josephine Lazarus’s account of Louisa May Alcott. The 
illustrations from the “ Exhibition of Artists’ Scraps and 
Sketches” are interesting. There is a valuable historical 
p4per by John Biglow on the Confederate Diplomatists. 
Mr. Charles Smith, of Vanderbilt University, gives a very 
pleasant and hopeful account of the negroes in Nashville. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

II rper's will next month be published by Messrs. 
Oszov.|, McIlvaine and Co., 45, Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don, instead of by Messrs. Sampson Low, whose connec- 
tion with the magazine closes with the present number. 
Har per’s is more and more becoming devoted to England 
and South America. In the present number the place of 
honour is devoted to a_ copiously-illustrated paper 
on the “ Warwickshire Avon.” There is a long 
account of the “English ancestors of Washington.” 
Mr. Walter Besant indulges in a causerie over “ Johnston's 
Grave,” and Eugene Lawrence describes “ Roman London.” 
That is not bad for England in this American magazine. 
South America has two articles. ponies Walden has an 
account of the “‘ Argentine People, and their Religious and 
Educational Institutions,” and Mr. Theodore Child writes 
on the “ ublic of Uruguay.” The best illustrated paper 
is Colonel Dodge's article on “Some American Riders,” 
which has some admirable pictures of redskins on horseback. 
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LIPPINCO:'T. 


Lippincott is much above the average. To begin 
with, it is not desperately overweighted with the 
story which usually occupies two-thirds of the maga- 
zine. Julien Gordon’s “Vampires” only occupies 
thirty-five pages, so that there is room for other articles, 
The selection is very varied. A. Bogardus, who began 
photographing in 1846, and continued to practise 
photography until 1887, sums up his forty-one 
years’ experience in nine pages. M. C. W. Sher- 
wood describes Julien Gordon, which is the nom- 
de-plume of Mrs. Cruger, who, as a_ novelist, is 
the rage of the moment in America, in an article 
which is just a trifle too tall. Like Mrs. Cruger, her 
biographer puts on her reds and greens too heavily, and 
some of her epithets and descriptions are splendidly un- 
wise ; as, for instance, we are told that Mrs. Cruger has a 
pent-up Niagara in her brain. Mr. Skidmore describes the 
aims of the American Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching, which has its headquarters at Philadelphia, 
and began active work last November. Twenty different 
centres have taken up the work, and thirty-eight courses 
of lectures have been given or are in progress. The most 
useful paper in the magazine is Grace H. Hodge’s article 
on “What Country Girls can do.” It is avery bright 
and suggestive account of the extent to which the powe: 
of co-operation can be employed by girls in country 
villages for purposes of culture, social improvement, 
and general recreation. The article also contains an 
appreciative notice of the time and talent section of 
the Y.W.C.A. in this country. What with village 
libraries, entertainments, cooking classes, dress-makiag, 
gymnasiums, natural history societies, there is a wealth of 
suggestion which girls will do well to master. I have 
tried my best to understand and summarise Mr. Keeley s 
paper on “Latent Force,” but it beats me. All that I 
can see is that he promises us that when his scheme is 
completed a ship of any number of tons weight can be 
controlled in all the various movements necessary for 
complete commercial use at any desired elevation and at 
any desired speed ; it can float off into atmospheric space 
as gentle in motion as thistledown, or with a velocity out- 
rivalling a cyclone. 


The Missionary Review.—In the April number of this 
Review the Rev. Dr. Gracey, ina paper on “ Missionary 
Methods,” sums up the controversy which Dr. Lunn 
raised by his attack upon the Wesleyan missionary 
system. Dr. Leonard explains why missions are modern. 
Mr. D. L. Pierson describes mission work in Edinburg), 
and the Rev. Francis Smiley gives some account of the 
agencies at work for ameliorating the condition of the 
poor of London. The international department describes 
“The Religious Attitude of the Chinese Mind.” The 
magazine, as usual, is full of interesting news from the mis- 
sion field which cannot be procured in any other periodi- 
cal. There is also a curious account of the Creatiov 
according to the Khasis, a hill tribe in Assam. 


The Atlantie Monthly concludes the very striking 
story of Friar Bacon, entitled “ The Brazen Android,” by 
W.D. O'Connor. The most interesting paper for English 
readers is. Mr. Merwin’s “ Ethics of Horse-Keeping,” in 
which he reminds us of the essentially nervous disposi- 
tion of the horse, and pleads with us for a little more 
humane treatment of our faithful servant. Mr. Stafford 
discusses the modern method of teaching arithmetic. 
There are several American papers of historical and 
biographical character, the interest of which does no 
pear beyond the Atlantic. 
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THE ENGLISH MONTHLIES. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


In the Fortnightly Review for May Mr. Meredith con- 
cludes his story, “ One of our Conquerors.” Mr. Thomas 
Hardy writes a brief tale entitled “The Midnight 
Baptism: A Study in Christianity.” It is a tale of an 
illegitimate child baptised by its mother at midnight in 
the name of Sorrow. It is a very touching little tale. 
Miss Mathilde Blind’s “ Recollections of Mazzini” is 
noticed elsewhere, so is Mr. Crawfurd’s paper on “ The 
Ibsen Question.” The first place in the Revew is devoted 
to a somewhat belated article by Mr. Swinburne on the 
“ Journal of Sir Walter Scott.” Lady Dilke and Florence 
Routledge write on “Trade Unionism among Women,” 
and Mr. Frederick Wedmore contributes a sketch entitled 
“A Chemist in the Suburbs.” 

THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE TRADE. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen, the quondam cattle king of 
Wyoming, delivers his soul of a vigorous diatribe against 
the ill-advised legislation which from an exaggerated 
‘alarm lest disease should be imported from the United 


States, deprives the British farmer. of his natural supply 


of store cattle and breeding stock. Mr. Moreton Frewen 
has his heart in this business almost as much as in 
bi-metallism, and he has his facts and statistics at his 
fingers’ ends. No one who has read his article can 


-doubt but that he has made out his case. The restriction 
.of the import of live stock from the United States 
-cripples the trade, drives a nail into the coffin of the 


English farmer, but it operates indirectly in favour of the 
Canadians. From Canada store cattle can be brought in 


‘free from the restriction which compels all American cattle 
‘to be slaughtered at the port of landing. As to cruelty, 
-he points out that the effect of the restriction is to confine 


jimerican Transatlantic trade almost entirely to the 


‘fattened animals, which suffer the most in the transit. 
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He maintains also that even in their case they do not 
lose weight in the voyage, and therefore cannot really 


: suffer so much as Mr. Lorring imagines. 


THE CENSORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 
The indefatigable group of writers who uso the nom de 


. plume of “E. B. Lanin,” have fair game for their venomed 
~pens in dealing with the Russian Censor. 
‘the institutions which are opposed to the development 
-of the mind of a nation, nothing approaches the 
- censorship for sheer downright stupidity. The censor 
- is a sentinel planted by the sluggish animalism of the half- 
+ developed Human, to check the growth of the mind and to 
. arrest the ‘evolution of thought in the matter of Russian 


Of all 


brain. Lanin’s paper is full of the usual anecdotes. A 


- recent historian having written on the “ Life and Time of 
» Catherine, the Messalina of the North,” succeeded in 


passing the ordeal of the censcrship only to discover that 


- the Emperor was less liberal than his own censor, for— 


The Emperor having since read a portion of it, has 
severely reprimandcd the Minister for allowing “‘ my imperial 


: ancestors to be lampooned.” 


The censors who sit in judgment upon the literature of 
the world in the interests of the Russian Tchinovniks 
and the Russian Church, are often ill qualified for their 


* post. 


In Russian society, bereft as itis of public opinion and of 
public conscience, which lies at the root of all healthy public 


opinion, Censors are to some extent, pariahs, or, at leats 
men of an inferior caste. 
Such being the case it is not surprising that :— 

Censor Akhimoff, mindful of his duty, refused to sanction 
the publication of an arithmetic, in which the rows of figures 
of two problems were separated from each other by a series 
of two suggestive dots, behind which the wit of man could 
not divine what diabolical ideas might be lurking. 


I cannot believe, however, that the following saying 
was uttered seriously :— 


“It is my desire,” exclaimed the Minister who at one time, 
was Chief of the Censure, “that Russian literature should 
wholly cease to exist. Then at least we shall have obtained 
a definite result, and I, at any rate, shall be permitted to 
enjoy unbroken slumber.” ; 


ENGLISH INVESTORS IN AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


The Duke of Marlborough concludes his paper on 
“Virginia Mines and American Rails.” The Duke 
evidently believes that the Southern States are going to 
be the seat of the manufacturing industry in America. 
He says :— 

Instead of crossing the seas to Liverpool, an immense cotton- 
spinning industry will grow up in Tennessee. As against the 
Pennsylvania iron industry, Virginia will be able to produce 
iron and steel at an advantage for Southern railway consump- 
tion of over twelve dollars a ton, so that for these markets 
the North will not have a chance. 


He concludes his paper by the suggestion that English 
capitalists would do well to concentrate their investments 
in American railways by the operation of some large 
American railway corporation ; such corporation, he thinks, 
might be established in a district which he thus defines :— 


New Orleans, Chicago, the head-waters of the Missouri 
River at Sioux City, Cincinnati, Columbus, Birmingham, 
Savannah, Charlestown, and if we were to add on that 
shuttlecock of the London Stock Exchange, the M.K.T.—the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas—we should increase the system 
by Kansas City, Galveston and St. Louis. Suppose we add 
to this a control of the Chesaseake and Ohio, we have a 
great Southern system of railways, with entrance to New 
York, all allied to one another, that would overlay the whole 
of Mr. Gould’s systems, and with development and careful 
control might be developed into being one of the largest and 
most important railway systems of America. 


sg OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Keltie discusses South African problems from the 
point of view of one who knows his facts fairly well, and 
therefore has very great faith in Mr. Rhodes. Madame 
Darmesteter continues her account of “ Private Life in 
France in the Fourteenth Century,” and Lord Sandford 
explains his particular scheme for settling the educational 
difficulty. What he proposes is to give the control of 
education to the County Council, which will support 
elementary schools out of the rates. Mr. George Curzon, 
M.P., suggests as a possible means of compromising the 
dispute between Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. Knowles 
that the Marbles proper should remain where they are, 
but that the Caryatides and the panels should be given 
back to Greece in order to be replaced in situ, while in 
exchange the missing portions of the pan-Athenzic pro- 
cession should be sent by Greece to the British Museum. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary this month is a very good number ; 
it is up to date, and all its articles are well onthe nail. I 
have dealt elsewhere with Sir James Kitson’s article on 
the “Iron and Steel Industries of America,” Mr. Grant 
Allen’s “Democracy and Diamonds,” Mr. Francis 
Knight's article on “ Sedgemoor,” and Mr. Gavan Dufty’s 
“ Humble Remonstrance of an Irish Nationalist.” There 
is only one article that is disappointing in this number, 
and that, is the few pages on “ Italian Secret Societies,” 
which is hardly long enough for a review article. The 
- only paper which is caviare to the general public is Prof. 
Sanday’s review of Dr, Hatch’s “Greek Influence on 
Christianity.” 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


Considering that Parliament has been engaged all last 
month in an attempt to create, with a high hand, a 
system of peasant proprietorship in Ireland, one of the 
most important articles in the Review is Mr. Henry 
Wolf's carefully and brightly written article on 
“A Practical Justification of Peasant Properties,” 
based upon his own observation and study of 
peasant proprietors in the Black Forest and 
elsewhere. Peasant proprietorship may have been 
a failure elsewhere, but it has been a wonderful 
success in Germany, where it is a fixed point in the 
German official ideal of agriculture that the medium pro- 

erties form the main pillar of national prosperity. The 

nglish state of things is regarded as a ruinous evil which 
Governments are with one consent bidden to beware of as 
of perdition. He sums up the benefits resulting from 
small properties as follows :— 


The benefits resulting from small properties may be summed 
up thus :—Larger production ; intelligent cultivation ; a sub- 
stantial appreciation of land; an industrious peasantry, com- 
paratively thriving, certainly raising itself continually in the 
social and material scale, averse to political agitation; a 
steadier and larger supply of labour ; large families ; a ma- 
terial increase of home trade ; a sensible drawing together of 
classes ; and a positively astonishing power of self-support in 
times of depression. 


THF NEED OF RUSSIA IN ARMENIA. 


Mrs. Bishop, who is better known as Miss Bird, has 
been touring all over Western Asia, and has come home 
full of a holy zeal against the Kurds, the bandits, free- 
booters, and highland cattle-stealers who harry the 
unfortunate Armenians. She has written an article 
entitled “‘The Shadow of the Kurd,” which is dismal 
enough reading. The Armenians, she says, do 
not express the slightest wish for political or 
administrative reform or for independence; all that 
they ask is that they should not be harried to death by 
the Kurds. To them the world outside Turkey consists 
of two countries: England, to which they look with fast 
dwindling hope, and Russia, to which they are‘turning 
vaguely with an expectation of deliverance. They will have 
to turn to Russia otherwise than vaguely if they really want 
to be delivered, and the only practica! good of such articles 
as Mrs. Bishop's is that they increase to some slight 
extent the growing sentiment of Western Europe that we 
are wicked dogs in the manger in refusing to give Russia 
the mandate which alone will rid Armenia of the shadow 
of the Kurd. 


THE COMING FACTORY ACT. 


Miss Clementina Black has a solid little article in which 
she compares the four factory Bills before Parliament and 
a new measure which has recently been before the legis- 
lature of New York. Miss Black wants more inspectors 


OF REVIEWS.,. 


—more women inspectors especially—and the adoption, 
of greater publicity as a punishment for recalcitrant em-- 
ployers. For every second offence she would compel the. 
owner of a factory to placard the walls of his place with 
an announcement of his wrong-doing and the penalty to 
which he had been subjected. She is in favour of raising 
the age to twelve, and demurs in a half-hearted sort of 
way to the prohibition placed upon female labour with. 
in four weeks of child-birth. 


WIT IN THE PULPIT. 


_. Mr. Haweis has a very gossipy, pleasant, anec- 
dotal article upon wit in the pulpit,in which he main- 
tains that nothing can take the place of sermons. Preach- 
ing is immortal; if it could have been killed it would have 
been killed by the thousands cf imbecile sermons 
preached every Sunday throughout Christendom. Poor 
famished souls fall ravenously even upon the mouldy 
hay of dogma and the bran mash of verbiage con-- 
tinually meted out to them in chapels. Never was there a 
greater appetite for pulpit teaching than there is. 
to-day. Whereupon Mr. Haweis launches out upon 
a dozen pages of sparkling anecdote, although a good 
many of them are somewhat of the kind Americans: 
would call the chestnut sort, in order to prove that the: 
sturdy preaching of facts and figures with entire uncon- 
ventionality and simple force requires no apology or 
justification. The article bears considerable resemblance: 
to Paxton Hood's book on “Lamps, Pitchers and 
Trumpets.” If Mr. Haweis has not seen that book he: 
will find it very useful when he follows up this article by 
another in the same line. 


A UNITED ENGLISH-SPEAKING CHURCH. 


Mr. A. Taylor Innes ventures to hope that when 
disestablishment comes all the Christian Churches in the: 
English-speaking world, with the exception, we suppose, 
of the Roman Catholic, will unite. The great united 
Anglo-American Church is based on life-long association 
of all sorts and conditions of men in a common faith 
on the common footing of the equal responsibilities of 
all its members to an unseen King. A system of free: 
churches, call it democracy or call it self-government, 
should now aspire to a visible world-wide unity. 
The future is with Catholicism. He thinks that the 
experience of the Presbyterian Churches, which are this. 
month invited to name committees with a view to pre- 
pare a short creed as common to all, shows that a union 
of the free Churches throughout the world is practical at 
an early date, and that such a union, instead of impairing 
their freedom, may be a means rather of advancing or 
establishing it. 

THE LATE ELECTION IN CANADA. 


Sir Charles Tupper explains his view of the general’ 
election in which he took such a leading part. He does: 
his best to look pleased, and even works himself up to the- 
point of declaring that the result was all that could be- 
desired. 

The Government were sustained by a larger majority than 
at the previons general election, although they had the: 
most strenuous efforts of the local Governments of Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba to: 
contend against. The Grand Trunk Railway Company did 
its utmost to support a party united with Messrs. Farrer and! 
Wiman, who had pointed out to the United States how to: 
punish them and reduce them to bankruptcy. 


As the result of it all, he tells us :-— 


The country is now awake to the danger it has escaped,, 
and commercial union with the United States, involving dis- 
crimination against Great Britain, is dead. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for May is a good number, 
with ro articles specially deserving lengthy notice, but 
with several of high average excellence. The first place 
is given to the worst, while the last place but one is given 
to the most interesting article in the number. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON ON MRS. JACKSON’S CASE. 


Because the Lord Chancellor and the Master of the 
.volls have decided that a husband has no right to seize 
his wife in the open street if she refuses to live with him, 
and to confine her a prisoner in his house against her will, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton tellsus, with the customary exaggeration 
which she employs in order to illustrate the controversial 
vices which she imputes to her own sex, that marriage, as 
it hitherto existedin England, was suddenly abolished one 
fine morning last month. Any one who is at all familiar 
with Mrs. Lynn Linton’s later style can easily fill in the 
vigorous style of silliness which fills the rest of her article, 
As I have frequently said in noticing articles from the 
same source, though much is always to be forgiven to the 
author of “Joshua Davidson,” at the same time the 
most patient reader cannot help wishing that Mrs. Lynn 
Linton would forbear making such heavy and continual 
‘drafts upon the original deposit which stands to her 
credit for all time. We used to hear a great deal 
in old days about the shrieking sisterhood, but the phrase 
sis seldom heard of late. The fact is, I take it that theshriek- 
‘ing sisterhood has disappeared, that there is no longer a 
sisterhood to shriek; and that there is only one woman, 
whose name is Mrs. Linton, who seems to have inherited 
‘the combined capacity for shrieking which the whole sister- 
hood formerly enjoyed. And yet the good lady poses as 
‘one of the sober-minded! The article is little more than 
a prolonged literary expression of an ill-suppressed hysteria, 
and the only thing to be noted in it beyond that, is the 
fact that Mrs. Lynn Linton thinks the Clitheroe decision 
will bring about a thorough overhauling and revision of 
‘the marriage laws. If so, the subject will have to be dis- 
‘cussed much more reasonably than in the article “A 
Judicial Shock to Marriage.” 


ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Jessie White Mario has an interesting and, on 
‘the whole, optimistic article on the causes of dispute 
which ruffled for a moment the relations between Italy 
and the United States. Her account of the Camorra and 
similar societies is interesting and full of actuality. At 
‘the present moment, she says, there are 800,000 Italian- 
‘speaking sojourners in the United States. Italian 
emigration formerly went to South America, but so many 
‘died of black and yellow fever in Brazil that the United 
‘States became more and more popular. Mrs. Mario, who 
‘is intensely anti-Papal, maintains that Italy would do 
‘very well if it were not for her priests. She says :— 


Italy has done more for the “ redemption of the masses” 
‘than any one is aware of. Unfortunately, the very classes 
‘which in England and America do their best in that 
‘direction, the clergy and the religious classes of all de- 
mominations, in Italy do nothing for the people save to 
mulct them of money for masses for the living and the dead, 
for the “prisoner in the Vatican,” for the maintenance of 
illegal associations, 


She ridicules the idea that. there could ever be war be- 
tween Italy and the United States. In that, no doubt, she 
is right. 

HOW TO REVIVE DROWNED MEN. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Elsdale, in an interesting article on 

“ Resuscitation by Oxygen,” puts in a very strong plea in 
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favour of the establishment in the offices of the Royal 
Humane Society, every police station, and indeed in every 
doctor’s surgery, of a store of compressed oxygen, by 
which he maintains those who are to al] appearances dead 
from drowning or asphyxia can be revived. He had an ex- 
perience of a very remarkable case of a man who was 
apparently suffocated by the escape of coal gas from a half- 
empty balloon. His complexion was of a ghastly purple, 
all attempts at artificial resuscitation had failed, no action 
of the heart couldbe felt, and no breathing was perceptible, 
ze on forcing some oxygen used for the oxy-hydrogen 
ight into his lungs, the man revived in ten seconds, and 
in half an hour walked back to barracks stoutly refusing 
to go to the hospital. Next morning he was perfectly 
wh, whereas the medical officer did not venture to hope 
that he could possibly recover until after a few weeks in 
the hospital. Lieut.-Col. Elsdale explains the precautions 
necessary to enable compressed oxygen to be carried any- 
where and used for a life-time without any risk. 





ROBERT ELSMERE ON MIRACLES. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, in her account of Dr. Abbott’s 
“ Philomythus,” predicts the coming of a time when it will 
be a mark of irreligion to believe in miracles. 


When the revolt against miracle has passed more fully than 
at present from the intellectual to the religious stage ; when 
it is felt to rest upon a new conception of God, the world 
and life, a new faith, held not less tenaciously, and with a no 
less passionate humility than the old; when a visibly large 
number of persons, living the practical life of faith, and 
claiming the Christian name, have come to feel for themselves 
and to teach their children to feel that belief in miraculous 
births or possessed swine or bodily resurrection is, in its 
essence, a religious offence; then the decay of miraculous 
belief will have entered upon a new and much more rapid 
stage than that we see it in at present. Of that time, indeed, 
there are signs all about us. 


THE WARFARE OF THE FUTURE, 


One of the most interesting articles in the Review is 
Mr. Archibald. Forbes’s paradoxical paper, in which he 
maintains—and proves it, too—that war becomes slow, 
ineffective, and inconclusive in proportion as the firing 
becomes more rapid, effective, and decisive. He says that 
the improved weapons of to-day give an enormous ad- 
vantage to the defence. Modern fortifications, manned by 
men armed with repeating rifles, would be practically in- 
vulnerable, and that magazine and machine guns sound 
the knell of the possible employment of cavalry in battle. 
He gives a very vivid description of an attempt to storm 
a small earth-bank, behind which the defenders lie in 
readiness to repel attack. The assailants, he caiculates, 
will push on until they get within 150 yards of the position ; 
when they will empty their reserves of bullets, and then 
rush rapidly to the charge. Here is Mr. Forbes’s descrip- 
tion of what will happen :— 

It is no mere storm of missiles which meets fair in the face 
those charging heroes; no, it is a moving wall of metal 
against which they run to their ruin. For the infantry of 
the defence are emptying their magazines now at point-blank 
range. Emptied magazine yields to full one; the Maxims 
are pumping, not bullets, but veritable chains of lead, with 
calm, devilish swiftness. The quick-firing guns are spouting 
radiating torrents of case. The attackers are mown down as 
corn falls, not before the sickle, but the scythe. Not a man 
has reached, nor can reach, the little earth-bank behind 
which the defenders keep their ground. The attack has 


failed; and failed from no lack of valour, of methedised 
effort, of punctilious compliance with every instruction; but 
simply because the defence—the defence of the future in 
warfare—has been too strong for the attack. 














18 IT ARISTOTLE’S TOMB? 


Dr. Charles Waldstein has dug up a tomb in Eretria 
which he thinks may possibly be that of the philosopher 
Aristotle. He found at the depth of two metres a large 
stone sarcophagus, which contained no fewer than seven 
gold diadems, with two styluses and a terra-cotta statuette, 
which bore, he thinks, a resemblance to the statue of 
Aristotle. This grave was labelled Aristotle. Now, Aris- 
totle, according to the history of Greece, died at Chalkis, 
near to Eretria, 323 years before Christ. Of course Aris- 
totle must have been burizd somewhere, and although 
there are plenty of Aristotles—Dr. Waldstein himself 
having come upon no fewer than eighteen in his excava- 
tions—he naturally hopes that he has come upon the 
genuine grave of the great philosopher. He admits, how- 
ever, that the demonstration does not go beyond the fact 
that it was the grave of some person named Aristotle, 
who was a great writer and a great and distinguished 
man, otherwise he would not have had the seven diadems 
and two styluses buried with him. Beyond that, how- 
ever, the evidence does not go. 


THE YOUNG OLD EAST AND OLD YOUNG WEST. 


Prof. Max Miiller publishes the inaugural address 
which he delivered before the Asiatic Society under the 
title of the “Enormous Antiquity of the East.” The 
object of his paper is to prove that the East is not so 
very old after all, and that to understand the West you 
have to trace it back quite as faz as the so-called ancient 
nations of Asia. After pointing out that the age of the 
so-called ancient nations is probably exaggerated, he 
maintains that we are the ancients of the world; the 
distant childhood of the human race has come to us to be 
like our own childhood ; that which was old has become 
young, and that which was young has become old. This 

e illustrates from philology, and this leads him to hi3 
dearly-beloved Sanscrit, which, although it ceased to be 
spoken as a language in the third century B.c., is never- 
Celesi like a dear aunt to us, who takes the place of a 
mother who is no more :— 

Our modern languages stand now before us as the most 
ancient languages of the world—grey, bald, shrivelled, and 
wizened ; while the more ancient a language, the fresher its 
features, the more vigorous its muscles, the more expressive 
its countenance. Our own words are old; our onn 
philosophy is old; our own religion is old; our own social 
institutions are old. 

MR. PLIMSOLL'S NEW CRUSADE. 


Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, in an article entitled “ Trusts: an 
Alarm,’ maintains that unless we take care, trusts will undo 
all the beneficent results of the fiscal legislation of the last 
fifty years. He describes the growth of trusts in the 
United States, and calls aloud for a Royal Commission 
to investigate the whole subject, with a view to instant 
action. He concludes his paper as follows :-- 

I entreat the instant and earnest attention of economists 
and legislators to a calamity which is at once fearful, menac- 
ing, and imminent, or we shall find too late that, whereas 
our fiscal legislation has well nigh cast out the one devil of 
imperial taxation from the homes of the poor, we have by 
want of watchfulness and care allowed seven other devils, 
each worse than the first, to enter in and take possession. 





In the American Catholic Quarterly Review a 
writer, named Bryant J. Clinch, declares that the fame of 
Mr. Lecky as a truthful historian is irretrievably damaged 
by his latest essay, ‘‘ Ireland in the Light of History.” 
“here is a very elaborate paper, illustrated by figures, 
eribing the transit of Mercury on May 9th, 1891. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


THe New Review for May is popular and up to date. 
Its best article is Mr. Bryce’s thoughtful and well- 
informed summing up of the legal and constitutional 
aspects of the lynching at New Orleans. His mozal is. 
that the American Government should put forth all such 
power as Congress possesses to legislate for the protection 
of aliens and the carrying cut cof treaties within the 
several States. At present it must either repudiate its 
international obligations, pay compensation for acts over 
which she had no control, or coerce Louisiana at the risk 
of a rebellion. All these difficulties confront Great 
Britain quite as much as the United States, ard Mr. 
Bryce is quite right when he reminds us that the Empire 
is much more vulnerable than the Republic, and at least 
as much exposed to difficulties through the action of her 
colonists as the Goverrment of Washington is by the 
action of any independent States. 

Sir Richard Temple gives what may he called the 
optimist official view of the Manipur disaster. In view 
of what we row know as to the manner in which that 
disaster was forced on against the counsel of the Resident, 
it is rather sickening, and in defiance of the most or- 
dinary precautions, to pose as if Mr. Quinton was 
martyred whilst striving to secure peace and save blood- 
shed. Sir Richard Temple insists on making a railway 
through Manipur at once, as the state must not only be 
under the rule of the army, but under the hand of 
British authority. That is Sir Richard Temple all over. 
There is never a trouble anywhere but his thought is to 
build a railway through the heart of the country in which 
the trouble occurs. 

Miss Ellen Terry continues the autobiographical re- 
miniscences which she calls ‘‘ Stray Memories.” She 
brings her narrative down to the time when she met 
Mr. Irving, and acted with him for the first time. If I 
might venture to breathe a whisper to Mr. Grove, I would 
suggest the advisability of giving a little longer insv.l- 
ment of Miss Terry’s paper. It will not do to edit the 
New Review on the same line as Short Cuts. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie gives us the second paper of his 
series on ‘‘ Exercise and Training.” Riding, he says, is 
an excellent ‘‘pemmican,” or concentrated essence of 
exercise, but it is not to be recommended for old men, 
who should stick to the constitutional. The golden rule. 
for exercise is to use it so that the stream of life shall 
flow swift and clear, never stagnating or dashing itself 
to pieces in mere foam and fury. 

Lady Cork delivers herself of a melancholy grumble 
against society journalism. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gives us a vision of Reformed 
London which is scmewhat less disappointing than the 
two previous articles of the series of ‘‘A Model City.” 
He suggests the construction of a boulevard round 
London, which will follow Euston Road from Paddington 
to the City. It can be laid out, he thinks, for four miles 
without any cost to the ratepayers for purchase of 
property, and the County Council should at once apply 
for Parliamentary powers to take the ground-landlords’ 
interests along the proposed lines. 

Mr. Henry James, Mr. Andzew Lang, and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse write about the ‘‘ Science of Criticism.” 

The other good paper in the Review is Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt’s reply to the Duke of Marlborough on the ‘‘ Ideals 
of Art.” Mr. Holman Hunt refuses to bow before 
French art. Every great art, he says, so far has been 
strictly national, and he protests strongly against 
Cesarism in thought and invention, whether by French 
art or by any other. 
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THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


In the Newbery House Magazine for May the Rev. 
Canon Bright writes on Archbishop Laud as the fourth in 
the series of “ Eminent Churchmen.’ Dr. Bright expounds 
and amplities Dr. Mozley’s saying that Laud saved the 
English Church. There is an appreciative article on Dr. 
Dykes, under the title of “ A Sweet Singer in Israel,” by 


the Rev. George Huntington. Mr: Huntington says that 
the Rev. Dr. Allon, of Islington, was the first compiler of 
a hymn-book who ever offered Dr. Dykes any pecuniary 
remuneration. Mr. Huntington tells the following anec- 
dlote of Cardinal Newman :— 

I do net remember how it was brought in, but I happened 
to mention his well-known hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
which he said he wrote when a very young man, when he 
was becalmed on the Mediterranean for a week in 1832. I 
ventured to say, “It must be a great pleasure to you to 
know that you have written a hymn treasured wherever 
English-speaking Christians are to be found ; and where are 
they not to be found?” He was silent for some moments, 
and then said with emotion: “ Yes, deeply thankful and 
more than thankful.” Then after another pause: “ But you 
see it is not the hymn but the ¢uzxe that has gained the 
popularity—the tune is Dykes's, and Dr. Dykes was a great 
master.” It need not be said that the tune is Lux Benigna. 

There are several miscellaneous articles of considerable 
interest, such as “Apple Farming in Nova Scotia,” 
“School Life in Saxon Times,’ and a rather ambitious 
poem, entitled “ Margaret’s Ash.” There is a paper on 
agricultural labourers, in which some sensible observa- 
tions are made as to the need of the reform of the 
administration of the poor law. The writer tells a story 
of one union which refused to board out children because 
the cost of boarding out was 4d. more a week than the 
cost of maintaining them in the house. Curing children 
of the pauper taint was not considered worth the 4d.! 
There is a curious confession and apology by the editor 
on the last page of the magazine. 





THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


CotoneL Kinc-Haaman, in an article on the British 
Army in India, demands the constitution of a separate 
army for India, which should be slightly increased in 
numbers which could be kept up to full strength by 
annual drafts of men on long service. Rear-Admiral 
Colomb writes on some “ Fallacies Respecting Coaling 
Stations ;” because the fleet cannot do without them 
it has suddenly been assumed that they could 
exist without the fleet. The military protection 
cf trade, he points out, at such a coaling station 
as Aden, is wholly the business of warships, and 
has nothing to do with strongholds of any kind. 
Colonel Cooper King, in a copiously illustrated paper, 
describes British outposts on battlefields in Egypt, 
Burmah, and Sikkim,. Colonel Malleson tells the story of 
the collapse of Prussia after the battly of Jena, apparently 
with the view of encouraging France to believe that if she 
can produce a military genius, and deal Germany the first 
knock-down blow, she may confidently expect to repeat 
the First Napoleon’s march on Berlin. Colonel Knollys 
dliscusses the interminable recruiting question, advocating 
the introduction of improvements, which would cost a 
great deal more money, but would, he claims, bring about 
a saving in deferred pay, in hospitalling, in invaliding, 
and in crime and prison. He would add £800,000 a year 
to the estimates, in order to give every soldier three 

od meals a day. Admiral Elliot describes the Royal 


) 
evel Exhibition at Chelsea in a paper which is illus- 


trated with a diagram of the grounds. 
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Great Thoughts for May, besides the usual mass of 
excellent reading, contains two of Mr. Blathwaite’s 
interviews—one with Mr. Walter Besant, and the other 
with the Rev. C. A. Berry, both illustrated with portraits. 
Mr. Blathwaite is going to America, I see, to write upon 
what Roman Catholicism is doing in the Republic of the 
West. He is one of the best interviewers of the day, and 
for some time we shall miss his ready pen. 

There are two admirable articles in Seribner this 
month, admirable alike from the point of view of illustra- 
tions, and one not less from its style. I refer to the 
second article in the series on “ Ocean Steamships,” the 
letterpress of which is written by Lieutenant Kelley—that 
man can write. Mr. Richard Harding Davis is the 
author of the other, which deals with Broadway, and 
is the first article of a series on the great streets of the 
world. Thereis another copiously illustrated paper of 
another kind, Mr. Alexander Cargill’s account of 
“Shakespeare as an Actor,” which contains many repro- 
ductions of old prints, portraits, etc., from Mr. Henry 
Irving’s collection. Mr. H. E. House describes the 
transfer of the “Temples of Ise,” temples which are 
believed to be absolutely identical with those which 
were first erected upon these sites 2,000 years ago. 

In Cornhill Magazine the most interesting paper 
is one of Mr. Grant Allen’s lucid expositions of the law of 
life in animate nature. It is entitled “Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” but it is a wonderfully interesting sketch of 
the struggle for existence which goes on in every hedge- 
row and every field. No living writer has such a gift of 
exposition as Mr. Grant Allen, and this paper is one of 
his best. He mentions among other things that the 
beech is killing out the birch, because the 
amelioration of the climate of the Continent has 
enabled the southern tree to spread northward, and its 
dense foliage, which kills out everything underneath its 
shade, kills out the seedlings of the silver birch, so that 
the beech is literally eating the birch out of house and 
home. There is another interesting paper, an account of 
the steerage on an Atlantic liner. Steerage seems to be 
rather worse than a casual ward, but surely it is not the 
case that there is no stewardess to wait upon female 
passengers. 

In the Irish Monthly there is a rather elaborate 
article on the innumerable imitations, parodies, and 
versions that have been published upon Denis F. 
McCarthy's “ Waiting for the May.” 

In Atalanta a new serial story is begun by the author 
of the “ Atelier du Lys.” The most important article is a 
copiously illustrated paper ™ W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., by 
Wilfrid Praeger. The illustrations include many original 
studies from Mr. Richmond's works. 

The Parents’ Review.—In the Parents’ Review there 
is a paper by Lady Frederick Cavendish contrasting the 
old and the new in family life. “Troubles, little and big, 
small sicknesses, great discomforts, had to be borne in 
silence, and there were midnight panics seldom known in 
these days, probably caused by the old-fashioned cold- 
stuffiness of the sleeping-rooms, and the plan of putting 
children to bed three hours or more after a very light 
tea.” Lyonesse is an interesting paper in which Mr. T. G. 
Rooper tells the story of his life at one of our great public 
schools, and how it made a man of him. In the “Fesole 
Club Paper” for the month Mr. Collingwood tells 
pleasantly how to paint primroses “ by the new-old method 
of wet work, the Fresco style of Fesole.” Mrs. Firth, an 
intimate friend of Mr. Ruskin, tells all about “St. 
George’s Guild,” and gives the rules of the Society. The 
Editor's paper is about how to bring the thought of God 
home to little children. 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

Ir the Revue des Deux Mondes for April contained 
only M. Darmesteter’s review of M. Renan’s “ Children of 
Israel,” which is noticed elsewhere, it would be worth 
haying. It has, however, besides M. d’Avenel’s protest 
against a statutory eight hours day, and the second of 
iM Bourdeau’s articles on “Social Democracy in Ger- 
mavy,” a number of other articles upon interesting minor 
subjects. 

PARIS AS A SEAPORT. 


M. Fleury, under the title of “ Paris as a Seaport, dis- 
cusses the latest project of connecting the navigable part 
of the Seine at Skin with the capital. A canal which 
“ shall remain in the river” and give an average depth of 
6m. 2c., occasionally cutting off a bend and reducing the 
river distance between one town and another to 185 kilo- 
métres, will provide the means by which the result is to 
be achieved. The technical difficulties are discussed at 
some length, but none are found to outweigh the advan- 
tages, and the final appeal is to French enterprise and 
patriotism. Such things are done elsewhere. Is Paris to 
draw back before an undertaking which has been already 
achieved in Rome, in Brussels, and in Manchester ? 

DR. WINDTHORST. 

The death of the Jeader of the Central Catholic party 
in Germany gives occasion for something more than an 
obituary article from M. Valbert. Gambetta once said 
that it is more difficult to govern a party than a country. 
In M. Valbeit’s opinion he was right, and in losing Dr. 
Windthorst the German Catholic party has lost an 
incomparable leader, For twenty years Dr. Windthorst 
has known how to keep his following together. .He pos- 
sessed all the qualities of a politician, an abundant 
provision of animal spirits, a real love of the parliamen- 
tary fray, an imperturbable confidence in victory, which he 
had the art to communicate to all who followed him. Opti- 
mists alone, M. Valbert declares, can hope for success in 
politics. Dr. Windthorst was an optimist of pure blood. 
As “one of our conquerors” is the aspect in which M. 
Valbert presents him: a man who could not nullify him- 
self, who could not be insignificant, who even when he 
tried to stand aside was carried by irresistible currents 
to thefront. The currents flowed probably in his own 
veins; they were the movements of his own sanguine 
nature. To spring forward was his impulse. Bismarck had 
no terrors for him. When others bowed before a master 
he negotiated his own terms. The history of his 
political career is the history of the long duel between 
Church and State. It was fought with rapiers, not with 
foils. On either side the opponents drew blood when 
they could. Now the weapons have fallen into other 
hands. Bismarck has left the field. Windthorst is dead. 
What is to become of the Catholic party? To be led by 
the Prince Bishop of Breslau is, in M. Valbert’s estima- 
tion, only a prelude to decay. 


A PLEA FOR SYMBOLISM. 


M. Brunetiére’s Conservatism leads him to sympathise 
with the latest cevelopment in French schools. After 
pleading the other day for classic “ eloquence,” he now 
espouses the cause of the “Symbolists” against his old 
enemy, the Naturalists. But it is rather with Svmbolism 
than with Symbolists that he is concerned. Whatever 


‘There are few of us so 


truth there may be in Naturalistic doctrines—M. 
Brunetiére admits very little —this at least is not doubtful,. 


that there is nothing absolutely clear, either within us: 


or outside us, and that we are environed on all sides by 
shades and mystery. The “ Unknowable” presses upon us ; 
in it we live and move and have our being. If we some- 
times succeed in seizing a part of it, it is not by confining 
ourselves to the observation of Nature, but we add to it, 
of our own, principles of interpretation which Nature 
does not contain. Hence the relation between intelli- 
gence and Nature is the origin and foundation of all 
symbolism. To do away with this relation is to do- 
away with truth. All life, perhaps, is put a symbol. 
dull that’ we have not. 
at times divined in it a something that we cannot know. 
Naturalism, as understood by a certain school, is yet a 
veil to tear away; if the Symbolists can tear it, M. 
Brunetiére wishes them God-speed in the task. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Art is represented by two further instalments of 
M. Henri Delaborde’s history of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, which brings his account up to the end of the Third 
Republic. Social science has for its contribution in the 
second number M. Bourdeau’s continuation of the study 
of “Social Democracy in Germany,” which he began in 
March. Besides an interesting article upon the develop- 
ment of physical training in Sweden, which has been 
noticed elsewhere, there is a long article upon the “ Tariff 
and the Customs Commissions,” by M. Charles La Vollée, 
of which the summing-up is that no one can study the: 
new tariff without being struck by the exaggeration of 
duties which it has been judged necessary to impose, 
and the regretable spirit of “mutual protection'sm” 
which has dictated its provisions. What is to be- 
come of the consumer? How comes it that his 
interests alone have been left out of count? Are 
the questions with which M. La Vollée enforces 
M. d'Avenel’s plea for liberty both in labour and in com- 
merce, Another solid article which has special interest 
in relation to the colonial efforts to exterminate the 
phylloxera and to stimulate vine culture, is M. de 
Saporta’s “In the Vine Country.” It is an account of 
what is being done in the neighbourhood of Montpellier. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


ANOTHER delightful French miniaturist ot the fifteenth: 
century receives a notice by M. Schefer and a full-page: 
illustration in the Gazette for April. The illustration,, 
—— by M. Jules Jacquemart, has never before been 
published. The precious manuscript for which the original: 
was done is a relation of the “Voyage Beyond the: 
Seas” of Bertrandon de la Brocquiéro, counsellor and! 
equerry to the Duke of Burgundy, who died at Lille on 
the 9th of May, 1459. This date makes it possible to fix the: 
date of the work pretty accurately, but the actual artist is. 
unknown. He was one of the wonderful group whose work 
is receiving more and more attention in this truth- 
seeking age. The letterpress from which M. Schefer 
makes some quotations enables the subject of the 
scene depicted to be accurately known. The Duke of 
Burgundy is just leaving the Abbaye of Poitiers, 
where his headquarters were established during the 
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siege of the town of Mussi l’Eveque. He is on foot, 
and wears what was presumably the military undress of the 
fifteenth century. A group of courtiers, also partly armed, 
stand talking together on one side. The Duke, absorbed 
in his own thoughts, strides forward, and Bertrandon de 
la Brocquiére, a middle-aged man in civil dress, who 
has hastily descended from his. horse, kneels before 
him in the road to present a volume contain- 
ing the record of his travels in the East. The 
background is filled by the architecture of the Abbaye, 
and the tents, the warriors, and the engines of war of 
the Burgundian camp. Even in black and white, as it 
appears in the Gazette, the miniature is nothing less than 
a page of medieval history. It is full of action, and the 
slightest details have their interest. 

‘There are some other interesting illustrations, amongst 
them a heliogravure of Van Ostade’s “ Travellers’ Rest,” 
and an engraving of a portrait painted by Antoine Pesne 
of Frederick the Great at the age of three, accompanied 
by his sister, the Princess Wilhelmina. The Great 
Captain is, of course, in petticoats, and the pair look like 
ladies of some Lilliputian court. M. Paul Seidel gives 
the first of a set of biographical articles upon Antoine 
Pesne. Probably, however, the sketch of Charles Kean, 
written by M. Claud Phillips, and illustrated by 
fac-similes from Punch, will be ‘the most inte- 
resting bit of le‘terpress to English readers. It 
pays a sympathetic tribute to his “frank and joyous 
naturalism,” and combines an appreciation of his work 
with a brightly written account of his uneventful life. 
Here is a paragraph which shows him to the French 
reading public just as we ‘knew him :—‘ It may be said 
without exaggeration that there were no events in Kean's 
well-filled life other than those which related to his 
artistic career. He remained a bachelor and a true 
Bohemian to the end, avoiding in an exaggerated 
manner—and the effect is very visible in his art—all society 
which was too polished, either morally or physically, and 
characterised by fine manners or conventional actions and 
expressions which did not interest him. But he was far 
from being either a misanthrope or a lover of solitude ; 
he loved nothing better than to mix with the real people. 
Unadulterated cockneys were his delight. He liked to 
sit on the kuifo-board of an omnibus beside the coachman, 
to frequent little shops, and he was familiar with the 
area steps of London and the suburbs. Society, with 
its monotony of elegance and its perpetual desire to hide 
or to subordinate the human side of things, inspired him 
only with fear and repugnance. He kept his life resolutely 
apart from that section of the London world which has 
been in our days the Capua of so many English artists.” 
His love of music, and his pathetic attempt to console 
himself with the bagpipe when age took from him the 
power of making and enjoying any other form of harmony, 
are among the traits of character which must enlist 
sympathy for him wherever there are human hearts. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 

Tue Nouvelle Rerue has no special article this month 
which is of quite equal interest to one or two of the articles 
of the Revue des Deuv Mondes, but it offers a wider 
range of interest in the variety of subjects and number 
of its contributions, art, industry, literature, science, 
biography, colonial and foreign politics having each 
their turn. 

THE FRENCH EXHIBITION AT MOSCOW. 

Any subject which has a bearing on the friendship 

ween France and Russia may be sure of a sympathetic 
hearing in the Revue, and the first place in the first 


FRENCH REVIEWS. 
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number is given to an evidently inspired article on the 
approaching French Exhibition which is to open in 
Moscow on the Ist of next month. The position of 
French commerce in the Russian market has been found 
to be very unsatisfactory. The figures of French, German, 
and English trade with Russia for 1889 give for England over 
100,000,000 of roubles of exports, and over 274,000,000 
of imports; for Germany, 124,000,000 of exports and 
192,000,000 of imports; for France, on bota sides of the 
account, are exactly corresponding figures of 42,893,235. 
For a nation so rich as France, and a nation which 
desires in at least an important section of its public 
opinion to consider itself as the natural ally of Russia, 
this is a surprisingly small result. So it was felt by 
M. Watbled, the French consul, in whose brain 
the project of the Moscow Exhibition appears 
to have been first conceived. He began to agitate for 
the realisation of the project. M. Tirard and M. Spuller 
were at first absolutely opposed to the idea, but all comes 
to the man who knows how to wait, and in January of 
last year he had the satisfaction of starting for St. 
Petersburg charged with a mission from the Government 
to study the best means of developing commercial re- 
lations between France and Russia. M. Wishnegradsky, 
the Russian Minister of Finance, wasimmediately taken with 
the idea of a French exhibition in the town of Moscow. 
The sympathy of the Emperor himself was before long 
enlisted. M. Dolgorcukoff, the Governor of Moscow, 
received the proposal with cordial acquiescence, decla:ing 
that France was his second country. Within three 
months M. Watbled returned to Paris, bringing with him 


the necessary Russian authorisation. A change in 
the French Ministry had put M. Roche in the 
place of M. Tirard, and M. Ribot had = suc- 


ceeded M. Spuller. The advocates of the scheme of the 
exhibition were as well received in Paris as they had. 
been in St. Petersburg. From that poiut the questiom 
became one only of detail. The article concludes with 
the reason why Moscow rather than St. Petersburg has 
been selected as the town in which the exhibition can 
most advantageously take place, and with a description 
of the grounds and buildings which have been allotted to 
it. The French colonies are to be represented as well as 
France, and a further and fuller description is promised 
in a future article. 

“Paris on Wheels” is the title of two articles by 
Croqueville, which will interest the section of 
society that habitually moves on wheels, and is 
known in unaristocratic region as “carriage com- 

any.” Celebrated equipages of the last hundred years, 

orses, coachmen, livery complete, drive across the pages, 
and enable us to see again the fashionable processions of 
Empire, Monarchy, and Republic. The incidents of the 
Park-round reproduce themselres—cecupants, as well as 
carriages, live again. We seem ‘o be passing, bowing, 
greeting, commenting, returning hcme, perhaps, it may be 
added, with something of the same sense of bewildered 
uneasiness which lingers in bad days after the reality. 
The way in which we amuse ourselves is a matter of taste. 
Some of us like old pictures; others, doubtless, enjoy old 
carriages and the gossip that appertains to them. 

For a contrasting subject the reader may, if he will, 
turn to M. de Castellane’s articles on the Fourth Es‘ate, 
which are brought to an end in the number for April Ist.. 
“ G. G.,” in the number for the 15th, begins a new series 
upon “ Armaments and Tactics,” and there is an interest- 
ing unsigned article on “ The Partition of Africa,” accom- 
panied by a map, which puts into the 1 lainest black and 
white the share which England has ; rop:sed to herself to 
take. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neuve Welt. Einsieleln, Swit:er- 
land. 50 Pf. Hefo 7. 
Dr. Adolf Fritzen, new Bishop of S‘rassburg. 
Easter in the Austrian Alps. E. Reiter. 
The Organ. (Illas.) O. rerner. f 
_Aus Allen Welttheilen. Leipelg. April. 80 Pf. 
the Anthropography of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, (Continued.) O, Hindler. 
Through Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. (Con- 
t’nued.) H. Apel. 
Deutscher Haussehats. Regensburg. 40 Pf. 
eft Y. 


-Franz Bonn, Poet. With Portrait. F. Binder. 
Cologne. (Illus.) H. Kerner. 
Dr. Adolf Fritzen. With Portrait. 
Heft 10. 
The Martinswand at Zirl in Tyrol. ((lus.) 
Franz von yori oe and Franz von Lenbach, 
Artists. With Portrai‘s. 
Otto von Oehl:chliiger. With Portrait. 
Reminiscences of Dr. Windthorst. 
Portrait. H. Kernerand A. Haupt. 
‘Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. April. 2 Marks. 
Voluntary and Involuntary Movements. 
(Concluded.) W. Henke. 

A Hundred Years—Sixteenth Century—of 
Italian Portrait Paintiig. K. Woermaon. 
The Conversion of Constantine the Great. 

O. S-eck 
Casati’s ‘‘ Equatoria.” P. Reichard. 
Karl Friedrich Reinhard. W. Lang. 
The First Ca*aract of the Nile. Georg Ebers. 
Political Correspondence—The Empress Fred- 
erick’s Visit to-Paris and Italy. 
Ils} Frapan, German Novelist and Poetrss 
E. Wechsler. 
James Michael Reinhold Lenz, Pvet. 
Die Gartenlaube. Leipzig. 50 Pf. 
Heft 1. 
Ninety Years of Women’s Dress. (Illus.) C. 
Gurlitt. 
Tragedies and Comedies of Superstition I. 
Heinrich Sshliemann, I. Witt Portrait. P. 
Virchow. 
Heft 2. 


“Women’s Dress. (Continued.) C. Gurlitt. 

The Story of ‘‘ Stille Nacht, Hei-ige Nacht!” 
J. Bletzacher. 

Heinrich Schliemann. (Continu-:d.) R. Vir- 


With 


chow. 
Vienna. (Illus.) eS Chiavacci. 


eft 3. 
The Distress among the Silesian Weavers. 
The Zone Railway Tariff. 
Ernst Julius Hinnel, Sculptor. With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. F, Offermann. 
Supers‘ition. (Continued.) 
Orchids. The Flowers of Paradise. (Illus.) 
Dr, A. Nagel. 
Heft 4. 


Singing in the Nursery. Dr. A. Reissmann. 

Vienna. (Continued.) (Illus.) V. Chiavacci. 

The Police and the Criminals of Ber.in. 
(Illus.) P. Lindenberg. 

‘Die Gesellschaft. Leipzig. April. 1 Mark. 
Georg von V«limar. With Portrait. 
Practical Socialism. Max Herold. 
The Lessing Episode. A, Kniepf. 
Short Studies. G. von Vollmar. 
Poems by Ju ‘ius Brand and others. 

Die Katholischen_Missionen. 

May. Yearly, 4 Marks. 

Dr. Peters and the Catholic Missions on 
Victoria Nyanza, and in East Africa. 
(Tlus.) 

A Pilgrimage to the Tomb of Franz Xaver at 
Goa. (Illus.) A. Miiller. 


Kritioche Revue aus Oesterreich. Vientra. 
pr 
A Year After Bismarck’s Fall. Josef Graf. 


F, Willfort. 
De. G. Zz. 


Freiburg. 


The Talleyrand Memoirs. 

The Austrian Income Tax. 
Guttman. 

Austrian History-Writing. J. A. Freiherr 
von Helfert. 


pril 15. 
The Opening of the Austrian Reichsrath. 
Josef Graf. 
The Moiern Military System. 
“The International 
Willfort. 


Miners’ Congress. F. 

















Deutsche Rundschau.—In this number George Ebers discusses some 
inscriptions discovered on the rocky island of Sehel, by Mr. Wilkour, 
a well-known American, who divides his year between his home, 
Paris, and Egypt, passing the winter on the Nile, and who is always ready 
to place his knowledge at the disposal of others also occupied in archzo- 
logical research in Egypt. One inscription tells of a period of seven years 
when the Nile did not overflow its banks, and a great famine was the conse- 
quence—undoubtedly a remembrance of the distress which, according to the 
Bible story, Joseph took such wise precautions to grapple with. Three 
other inscriptions, however, reter to the first cataract of the Nile. One tells 
of a king ordering a canal to be made, another of a king passing safely 
through the canal, while the third tells of another king who found the 
opening so blocked with stones that he ordered a new canal to be cut, and 
that he also passed safely through it, sailing up the stream. The date of the 
last inscription is reckoned to be about B.c. 1453. 


Die Gartenlaube.—In Heft 2 is told the story of the German Christmas 
hymn, ‘‘Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht!” The words of this beautiful little 
hymn, which is sung in Germany at Christmas time.in every church, school, 
and home, from the palace to the meanest cottage, were written by Joseph 
Mohr (1792-1848), a Catholic priest of Salzburg. The composer of the 
music was Franz Gruber (1787-1863), a poor weaver’s son, and himself only 
a weaver till his eighteenth year. On Christmas Eve, in the year 1818, 
Mohr, it appears, went to his friend Gruber, and handed him his little poem, 
with the request that he should set it to music, and the composer succeeded 
so quickly that Mohr, who, by the way, had a fine tenor voice, was able to 
sing the hymn the same night in the church at Oberndorf where Gruber was 
organist. The simple and touching melody, together with the intelligent 
singing of the author, produced a deep impression on all present, and the 
little hymn henceforth became a wanderer from land to land, for Gruber 
never published his composition. Here and there in Salzburg and some 
parts of Bavaria it might be heard, but it was copied or mostly sung 
by ear, An organ-builder of Tyrol, who had heard Mohr sing it, may 
have made it known in Tyrol. However that may be, shortly before 
Christmas, in 1833, the Strasser family of musicians, from Zillerthal, 
visited Leipzig and sang the hymn in the Catholic Church. Then R. Friese, 
of Dresden, had the hymn faithfully written down as the singers rendered it. 
A very short time now sufficed to spread the hymn all over Germany ; 
the Imperial choir of the Cathedral at Berlin took special pains to make it 
known, and it became such a favourite with Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia that the Cathedral choir had to sing it at the Imperial Castle every 
Christmas. The wonder is that it is still so little known outside Germany. 
It is, however, included in the collection of hymns edited by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke for use in his church, Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, though there is 
no mention of the author or the composer ; nor indeed is there any indi- 
cation of its being a translation. In Mr. Brooke’s version it runs :— 

Still the night, holy the night! Still the night, holv the night! 

Sleeps'the world! Yet the light Shepherds first told aright 

Snines where Mary watches there, How the Angel-Hal'e!ujah ! 

Her cuild Jesu, sweet and fair. Rang s> loud from near and far ; 
Sleeping in heavenly rest ; Jesus, a Saviour, is born; 
Sleeping in heavenly rest. Jesus, a Saviour, is b rn, etc. 

Die Gesellschaft.—The April part is a strong number. Paul Albrecht, 
M.D., has just brought out a book, price £3, with the title of ‘‘ Lessing’s 
Plagiarisms.” In it are registered and numbered some thousands of 
Lessirig’s secret plagiarisms ; indeed, according to this medical man, all 
Lessing’s dramatic creations and epigrams have been stolen. To import the 
thoughts of others and give them out as his own, that was, in fact, Lessing’s 
‘* poetical method.” —George von Vollmar is the well-known Socialist leader 
and member of the Reichstag. The Short Studies which he contributes to 
this number show him in his social-theoretical, his polemical, his artistic, 
and his aphoristic sides. 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—An illustrated monthly which devotes its 
pages to Catholic missions, It is edited by F. J. Hutter, and published at 
the Herder Verlagshandlung at Freiburg im Breisgau. Every other month 
there is a supplement for the young. , 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Moderne Rundschau. Vienna. (Bi-monthly.) 
Aprill. 50 Pf. 
Social Connections. The Editors. 
Storm Gospel. Ola Hansson. 
His W'fe’s Lover. Drama in One Act, tra’ s- 
lated from the French. Auréjien Schel’. 
Frau Bertha von Suttner, Novelist. With 
Portrait. R. Lothar. 
‘ne Darkest Thing in Modernism. 
Schupp. ; 
The Novel of the Superhuman. Marie Herz- 
fe’d. 


Falk 


Tne Austro-German Tariff. I. H Fits‘. 
Vienna Popular Concerts. I. Dr. A. Wol- 
heim. 
Tbe Mozart Monumen‘. 
Nord und Sud. Breslau. April. 2 Marks. 
Ferdinand Lassalle’s Diary. Wi h Portrait. 
Paul Lindau. 
The Aristotle Papyrus. G Kaibe’. 
Matilde Serao, Italian Novelist. Helen Zim- 
mern. 
Preussische Jahrbucher. Ber'in. April 2. 
1 Mark 50 Pr. 


Tariffs and tha Condition of Workmen in the 
United States. J. Rosenstcin. 

Livonia as Part of the German E npire from 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. 
O. Harnack. 

Political Correspondence: Retirement of 
Herr von Gossler. Death of Dr. Windthorst, 
Prince Bismarck’s Candidature, the Reptile 
Fund, Bulgaria, Italy, Prince Napoleon, 
Austria. 

Lay Voctoring, Dr. J. Thiersch. 

Schorer’s Familienblatt. (Salon-Ausgabe). 
Berlin. 75 Pf. 
° Heft. &. 
The The:tre. (Illus.) A. Kampf, M. Grube, 
and J. Freund. 
Heft. 9. 
The New Utopia. 
semen aus Maria-Laach. 
nil 21. 

Dr. Windthorst. In Memor’'am. (Verse.) 

The Spiritual Weap n of the Social Demo- 
cracy. 1, Pesch. 

The Miracle of Tipzsa, 


Freiburg. 


P. Hoe‘sbrooch. 


The Sacred Lyrics of Verdaguer. A. Baum- 
gartner. 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart. Heft 10. 
1 Mark, 
Valparaiso. (Illus.) 


Luitpold, Pr nce Regent of Bavarit. 


Interview with Erost Wichert, Piet. With 
Portrait. G. Dahms. 

The Vienna Fire Brigade. (Illus.) 

The Salvation Army at Berlin. (Illus.) O. 
Klaussmann. 

Hermann Allmers, Poet. With Port.ait. Dr. 

Koch. 
The Roumanian Army. (Illus.) <A. Danzer. 


Wi'helm Hauff, a Classical Story-t-ller. Tllus. 
Dr. Adolf Fritzen, First German Bishop of 
Strassburg. With Portrait. 
Paris a Hundred Years Ago. (Illus.) 
The Costume Exhibition at Vienna. 
Unsere Zeit. Leipzig. April. 1 Mark. 
Mus‘c Requiems. P. Spitta. 
Karl Schurz on the Americ n Cartel Party. 
C. F. Batsch. 
The Cheapening of Rai way Travelling and 
its Consequences. J. Supri. 
What isthe Value of Gibraltar and Malta to 
Great Britain? N. von Engelns’edt. 
os Biography of Christian Daniel 
uch, Sculptor. G. Portig. 
und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
Leipzig. April. 1 Mark 25 Pf. 
Wernigtrode. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Dr. W. Noeldechen. 
Paris under Mazarin. (I lus.) 
The So-called Beethoven Portrait, by G. von 
Kiigelgen. (Illus) Dr. T. Frimmel. 
On Snow-Shoes Through Greenland. (Illus.) 
O. Preuss. 
Vom Fels zum Meer. 
1 Mark. 
Modern Reform in Art Industries and Its 
Results. J. von Falke. 
The Population Movement in France. 
The Nests of Birds. (I!lus.) A Baldamus. 
Vienna on Wheels. (Illus) KR. March. 
The Convent of Bebentausen. (lIlius.) O. 
Peregrinus. 


Velhagen 
hefte. 


Stuttgart. Heft 9. 
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Kritische Revue.—‘‘ The Bismarck system,” writes Josef Graf, ‘‘is crum- 
bling away, not only in Germany itself, but in the whole of Europe. It has 
maintained peace only with frightful sacrifices, but though the dearest peace 
is to be preferred to the smallest war, the momert eventually comes when 
an armed peace is impossible. In Italy this moment has already arrived. 
The Bismarck system is crumbling away ; but woe! should it be suddenly 


7 


overthrown! 


Moderne Rundschau.—On April 1 this excellent bi-monthly began its 
third volume. It is edited by Dr. J. Joachim and E. M. Kafka, and in 
their editorial they say that while the Moderne Dichtung devotes its pages 
to chronicling the movements in modern literary life exclusively, the Moderne 
Rindschaw endeavours to reflect the whole of modern life. Writing of the 
‘* New Pedagogy,” Falk Schupp says that the English language has all the 
advantages of the Latin—brevity and precision of expression, and wealth 
of words. It has also one of the advantages of the Greek—modulation, 
and, in addition, an architectural simplicity in its grammar. Further, it 
has a practical value as an international means of exchange of thought; 
and last, not least, it will, when it has reformed its orthography, become 
the future language of America.— Over the motto ‘* Music is of all the arts 
the most purely human, the most universal” (Jean Paul), Dr. Wolheim 
shows how the history of the concert has a certain parallel in the history of 
the social conditions, and he considers it the duty of the State to see that 
the people are provided with concerts of good national music just as 
much as it is its duty to look after the people’s education. 


Nord und Sud.—The most noteworthy thing in Nord und Siid for April 
is, of course, the publication of Ferdinand Lassalle’s Diary, under the 
editorship of Paul Lindau. The Diary dates from Jan. 1, 1840, to the 
spring of 1841, Lassalle not having quite attained his fifteenth year when it 
begins. He is Secundaner at the Magdalenen-Gymnasium of Breslau. He 
has found his home and his native town intolerable, and he persuades his 
father to send him to the Handels-Schule (Commercial School) at Leipzig. 
This is in May, 1840. During his stay of about a year in Leipzig it becomes 
clear to him that he can never be happy as a merchant, and he confesses 
openly and emphatically that his future lies in the agitating activity of the 
man of science. He then gets his father to let him take up his studies again 
at the Gymnasium, and devote himself to science. The Diary therefore 
deals with the last quarter of a year of his regular studies at the Breslau 
Gymnasium, and the episode of the Handels-Schule at Leipzig. In the first 
instalment Paul Lindau gives the Diary from January to the middle of 
April, 1840. Altogether Lassalle is a miserable student. He possesses: 
every quality that belongs to a bad scholar. His conduct leaves much— 
everything—to be desired. He regards the masters as his sworn enemies, 
end is constantly complaining of unjust treatment. 


Preussiseche Jahrbucher.—In an article of forty pages, Herr J. Rosen- 
stein, who describes the McKinley Bill as a measure in the interests of 
trusts, discusses the Tariff and the Condition of the People, prices having 
risen greatly, while wages remain as before, since the passing of the Bill. 


Unsere Zeit.—Philipp Spitta, the eminent music critic, has an interesting 
study of the music requiem apropos of Heinrich von Herzogenberg’s 
Requiem for chorus and orchestra produced on Sunday, February 22 last, 
at the Church of St. Thomas, at Leipzig. 


Velhagen.—A miniature portrait of the poet Max von Schenkendorff, by 
Count Egloffstein, has, it seems, been passed off at the Beethoven House at 
Bonn as a portrait of Beethoven by Gerard von Kiigelgen. Nor is the pic- 
ture at the Grillparzer Exhibition, said to be a portrait of the composer, a 
genuine Beethoven portrait. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—It is now over forty years, says J. von Falke, 
the famous Art historian and director of the Austrian Museum of Arts 
and Industries, since the movement for the elevation of art industries 
was set on foot in England, and more than a quarter of a century 
since it was planted in Germany; and during the whole of this time a 
distinct advance might be noticed. Now, however, that progress has come 
to a standstill. 
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The Nuova Antologia. | Tue Italians have always regarded Prince Napoleon as a member of their Ber 
ve Fa | own royal house, and so it is only natural the reviews should honour him : 

“ ; with pleniiful obituary articles. The best appears in the Nuova Antologia, = 

i . F A Chi 

‘Tl Guereino da Cento. A. Venturi. from the pen of Senator Bonghi, who enjoyed a personal acquaintance with Zoli 

Jesus Christ and his Recent Biographers. A. | the late Prince, and writes of him with much frank appreciation. We 
Chiappelli. subjoin a few extracts :— 

“On the Triple Allience. C. Cantont. Our two natures did not in any way agree. Thus in conversation we avoidcd, 4 
Love and Gymnastics (continued). E. De | although we appeared to seek, serious topics. But certainly he was always most : 

Amicis, pleasant personally, and his intellect was most quick and acute. In later years, AR 
"The Chief Towns of Italy. L. Pigorini. when misfortune had laden and somewhat rounded his shoulders, his smile Mus 
Prince Napoleon. RB. Bonghi. became sad, but it was to be seen as frequently as ever on his face. His coun- Poli 

tenance displayed marked intelligence and a strong will, and at the same time a j nes 

April 16th. | certain contempt for men and things. He thought himself worthy of being, not ‘ - , 

; ,; only obeyed, but understood. He did not forget that he was both a prince and a bes 

Is History a Science? P. Villari. | Bouaparte, but he had his own particular way of realising his position, na 
“The Inscription of Praxiteles and the Vercna | fe A ‘ A 

Statue. G. Ghirardini ‘ On two occasions the Prince appears to have taken the senator into his 
The Reorganisation of the Currency. ©. | Political confidence. The first time was some years after the fall of the 

Poireris. Second Empire. : Pab! 

He asked me if I pelieved that it might have been possible to form a party Men 

La Rassegna Nazionale. in Italy for the restoration of the Napoleon dynasty in France, or rather, to leg 

‘ express himself more exactly, for his own elevation as President of the Republic. a Szan 

April 1st. I told him no: that such a party could never have been formed; that he would j = 

“The Russian Police. George Kennan. have found support neither in the country nor at court ; that Italians wished him j ‘The 
Chronological Studies, A. P. ii well because of his conduct during the Empire in respect to all Italian H 

ps iwersoaellens Typ apeammem uestions; that personally he was received with pleasure, but that no one would Ge 

Béranger. F. Montefredini. by Poe 2 4 tena : Ge 

; z nt a stir hand or foot to place him at the head of the French Government. At this Lieu 

The Social Question. A. Vil'a Pernici. declaration of mine he seemed very much surprised, but he took it in good part. Al 

‘Commentators on the Creation. Antonio Stop- | . . . On the second occasion, at a much later date, talking of the condition Anci 

pani. of France, he showed himself imbued with the belief that he would be elected a. 
The Situation. G. F. Airoli. ni ean by -” —— sats - pogpped to - that ee * — — 

Stef ini. P. i. ' in France ought to have cured him of any such expectations, and I was oblige 

erenerren, o> San to confess that it seemed to me very strange that he should still entertain them. 

April 16th However, it appeared to me cruel and discourteous to argue with him, so I Cope 

; turned the conversation and brought it to a close by saying: “ After all, Prince, : Y 

A Defence of Hexameters. G. Fo-tebrac.i. you know France far better than I do.” Monr 
‘ : ‘ : AnE 

)abechoraps ws oe i Rae: The renewal or non-renewal of the Triple Alliance in 1892 is rapidly Surg 
cme : growing into one of the: momentous questions of the day in Italy, and the “ 

Prince Jerome Bonaparte. Crit». fs : } rs F Russi 
reviews have regular contributions on the subject. Signor Carlo Cantoni Nicol 

La Civilta Cattolica. writes longthily in favour of its renewal in an article in the Antologia, in aL 

which he joins issue with Count Jacini, who, in his much-discussed article The" 

April 4th. on the formation of a new National-Conservative party, looked forward to 
‘The Problems of Italy in Rome. an alliance with France. But the sudden death of Jacini has unhappily 

The Fepiente of Gengory the Goat. intervened within a few weeks of the publication of his programme ; and the wee 
— ot gt ae By the Price Rassegna Nazionale, in an interesting biographical notice of the deceased and 
Oe eT a Ten Catholic politician, mourns over the fact that the new struggling party ma E 
April 1sth should thus have been left fatherless almost at its birth. = 
Errors, Lies, and Crimes. The Nuova Antologia, by the way, has made a new departure this month Napol 
The Sys:em of Physics of St. Thomas, by appearing with illustrations. They serve to illustrate an article on the ee 
works of Guercino, and consist of well-executed reproductions of some of his Sonja 
The Ligurian Athensum. principal paintings. One other article in the last Antologia is worth reading : . . 

: . . r: . en 
"The Origin of Mountains. Prof. Issel. the second and final article on ‘‘ Is History a Science?” by Prof. Villari, The 3 
‘The Mission of Joan of Arc. Paul Marin, resent Minister of Public Instruction. In it he criticises Professor Henry Tlus 
Ridewick’s theories on the historical method. a 
> See | Signor Bonghi, no’ content with being a most voluminous contributor to Theop 
j : . > ° ° The M 

April 18th. many magazines, both Italian and English, possesses besides his own little L. 
‘The Anglo-American Conflict. R. Bonghi. private organ. This is the Cultura, which comes out weekly at 23d. a T he 
number, and contains short political and literary articles on questions cf the Wero' 


‘The Proposed French Tariff. V.Ellena. 


Doctors and Scholars. P. Maestri. day, besides a general summary of Italian news. 
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Samtiden. 


Bergen. Murch. Yearly subscription, 5 kr. 
post tree. 


His Last L.tters. Vilhelm Krag. 
Church and State. Leo Tolstoi. 
Zola and Mo:ality. Edward Rod. 


Ur Dagen’s Kronika. 


Stockholm. Yearly subscription, 10 kr, 
A Royal Matrimonial Tragedy. Chr. Blangstrap. 
Musical Review. Vo!ontaire. 
Political Outlook. A. O.C. 
Be ta von Suttner’s ‘‘ Down with the Arm;!” 
Reviewed by Elen Key. 
Tc.e:trical Review. Volontaire. 
Norwegian Literature. A, Har.ldeon. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 
Publishei by the Letterstedt Soc’ety, Stock- 
holm. Year'y subscriptioa, 10 kr. 
‘Memoi:s and Impressions from a German Co!- 
lege. O.to Huppe. 

Stanley and the Rearguird. E. W. Dshlgren, 

Childhood Remin‘scenns of the Poish Rebel- 
lion. Tanja Rajeveki. 

‘The Mystery of St. Laurentius. Kr. Nsrop. 

Henrik Ibsen’s Latest Drama: *‘ Hedda Gab'er.” 
G-o g Géthe. 

Lieut.-General Jorgen Bje!ke’s Au‘obiog aphy. 
A Review. H.J. Huilield:-Kaas. 

Ancient Fo'k-Sorgs of Denmark. A R.-view. 
G. Dju:-klow. 


™ Iskueren. 


Copenhagen. Pubished by N. Neergaird. 
Yearly subscription, 12 kr. 

Monrad’s Position in 1864. 

An Epic Poem. (Conclud +4.) V. Stuckenberg. 

Sageey in the Middle Ag+s. O. Wancher, 


Russia-Finland. Herman Bang. 

Nicolaus Lenan. Vald. Vedel. 

A Letter from P. A. Heiberg to Kamma 
Rahbek. 

The Theatres. Vilhe’m M@’ier. 


Skilling Magazin. 


wey. (Illus.) Christiania. No. 14, 15, 

and 16. Yearly subscription, 8 kr. 80 ore. 

M. E. Languar3. (With portrait.) G. 

Hindoo Women. (Continued from No. 13.) 
Kristfer Janson. 

Napoleon I, and Alexander I. A. Raeder. 

English Art-lovers. After Lidov.c Hallevy. 

Prince Napoleon. With Portrait. A. Raeder. 

Sonja Kovalekski. Wi.h Portra't. W. C. 
Broegger. 

Henrik I-sen in Grimstad, Henrik Jaezger. 

The Regicide, Count Adolf R bu'ng. (From Ny 
Illustrerad Tidning.) 

The Civilisation of the Redskins. (From the 
French.) 

Theophilus Hansen. With Portrait‘. 

The Man with the Wishing-Wand. (C ntinucd.) 
L. Dietrichson. 

The Art of Weather Prophecy. Professor H. 
Mohn. 

Wero‘schka. Antcn Tscheckow. 
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Samtiden this month is not up to its usual mark, as it contains no native 


a of any literary value. Count Tolstoi appears to have contributed 
is article on Church and State to this paper as well as to the Fortnightly 
Review, as there is no indication of its being a translation. The only other 
article of importance is Edward Rod's very interesting essay on “Zola and 
Morality,” taken from the Jtevue Bleu. The writer, after comparing the 
complaceny with which Zola’s works are now received to the indignation 
which they roused ten years ago, goes on to compare also the difference 
between the old and the new method of improving the morality of the people, 
and wonders if Zola has never asked himself, as self-appointed docteur des 
sciences humaines, whether or not it is quite healthy to thus expose to 
public view the rotten carcases that are to be found in the laboratory of 
such a surgeon. For the masses who are neither philosophers, scientists, 
nor soul-surgeous, who are, in fact, simply livers of life, good words are the 
need of the day, and a kindly and clear-seeing eye that will help them to 
keep out of the mud. 

ordisk Tidskrift has, as usual, a good selection of original articles from 
Scandinavian writers. Tanja Kajevskis (Sonja Kovalevski) “ Reminiscences 
of the Polish Rebellion ” are intensely interesting, and with a dash of sarcastic 
humour peeping through hereand there. Henrik Ibsen finds astern reviewer 
in Georg Gothe,who criticises his latest drama “ Hedda Gabler,” very coolly and 
unsparingly. The dialogue (especially in the first act) is significant, ex- 
pressive, and finely characteristic, and the dramatic power of it so strong 
and vivid that one reads the play or sees it performed with bated breath. 
But this wildly esthetic Hedda is unnatural in the extreme, and this 
reviewer of Ibsen assures us, in conclusion, that nowhere in the world can be 
found the dramatic talent that can give clearness and life to a réle so dim 
and complicated as hers. George Géthe has never seen Miss Robins. 

“ Russia-Finland,” in Tilskueren, is a sympathetic and ably written 
article by Herman Bang on the present aspect of affairs in the land of a 
thousand lakes. The writer shows how the three different races, Swedish, 
Russian, and. Finnish live, work, and act together, but space will not per- 
mit of more than one short extract from his concluding lines, which sound 
like a warning to the rest of Europe. “The world will surely keep an eye 
on what passes now in Finland. The Russification of Finland is the Slav 
pushing forward his outpost. Now, as always, Russia marches forward over 
crushed rights, and for all the sorrows already predicted for the Finnish 
people, no one, as usual, has any remedy.” 

One of the finest articles in Ur Dagen’s Kronika is certainly the review of 
Bertav on Suttner’s book, “Down with the Arms,” by Ellen Key, a brilliant 
essayist always, and in this case especially so by reason of her sympathy with 
the object of the book she reviews. The authoress of this novel—which, as its 
name indicates, is a passionate appeal against warfare—is herself the daughtér 
of an Austrian general, and though her book, according to Ellen Key, 
possesses no literary merit, it may be considered a great work for the stir it 
has occasioned in Germany—a stir somewhat similar to that roused in 
America by “ Uncle Tom's Cabin ”—also a woman’s protest against one of the 
blackest blots upon humanity, slavery. Berta von Suttner contends, and 
makes her contention clear and sound to us, that war does not exist 
outside ourselves as an unavoidable natural force, but is in us, a part of us 
arelic of the savagery of former days. She tears to rags all those fine 
phrases by which belligerents cheat themselves into breaking the peace,— 
phrases about “The honour of the nation,” “The sacred soil of our Father- 


i land,” “The defence of our altars and our hearths,” “ The victory of humanity 


and liberty ”—phrases as generously used by the aggressor as by the 
attacked. She brings forward the inexplicable contradictions in the 
appeals of the belligerents to the God of hosts, and the prayers of 
the women that He must protect their husbands and sons and kill the 
husbands and sons of other women who are meanwhile praying similarly. 
She reminds her readers that the dream the American blacksmith, Elihu 
Burritt, gave words to in 1840 had already in 1889 been realised in a World’s 
Congress with delegates from 100 peace societies that are each working to 
produce and foster in the different nations such a feeling that war will be 
rendered impossible. ‘The day will come,” says Berta, “ when we shall 
find that those words old Moltke spake, and that are so often quoted—‘ eter- 
nal peace is a dream, and not a beautiful dream either were not prophetic.” 








REVIEW 


THE 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES, 

THE most interesting item in De (i/s for April is the 
conclusion of L. Simon’s paper (ben in the April 
number) on “ Recent Drama in Germany.” It consists of 
a careful and exhaustive criticism of the realistic tragedies 
of Gerhard Hauptmann. Professor A. Pierson contributes 
one of his thoughtful and suggestive ‘ Dialogues,” and 
Professor Van Hamel writes on “French Versification.” 
Zola’s L’ Argent is very fully reviewed in this number. 

In Vragen des Tijds, Dr. J. E. Enklaar writes on “The 
Teaching of Chemistry in Elementary Schools,” Mr. J. A. 
van Gilse on “ Electoral Pledges,’ and H. W. Schook on 
“Methods of Securing Regular Attendance at School.” 
The last-named strongly urges the prohibition of farm 
work for children—the usual cause of no:-attendance in 
Dutch country districts. It appears there are some 
parishes where children under twelve are not allowed to 
be employed in field or house-work during school hours ; 
but these are isolated regulations, and something of the 
nature of our Factory Acts seems urgently needed. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 

Tue Revista Contemporanea for March 30th contains 
an article on “The Creation according to Genesis,” by 
Don Juan Vilanova y Piera. The Countess d’Aulnoy’s 
lively narrative of her Spanish journeys is concluded in 
this number. Don Antonio Pefia y Gof writes on the 
“Madrid Concert Society,” and Don Jimeno Agius on 
“Spelling Reform.” In the number for April 15th, the 
principal article is the first of a series on “Our Political 
Poets,” by Dr. Luis Marco. The one dealt with in this 
number is Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo, of whom 
the author remarks, “ What a poet have politics robbed 
us of, in the person of Sefior Canovas! His true 
and irresistible vocation is for eloquence and poetry; 
circumstances, and his own merit, have drawn him 
into a political career. We do not wish for his retire- 
ment ; yet it is certain that literature would gain at least 
as much thereby as the party, whose illustrious leader he 
is, would lose.” Canovas’ title to poetic fame at present 
consists of one volume of verse, from which extracts aro 
given. The article on the “Madrid Concert Society” is con- 
tinued, and Don Damian Isern writes on “The Forms of 
Government.” 

The Revista Ibero-Americana opens with an article on 
“ Civilisation in Ecuador,” by Don J. Leon Mira. U. Gon- 
zalez Serrano concludes his series of papers on “ German 
Philosophy,” and the Bishop of Oviedo writes on “ Pre- 
historic Civilisation in the Philippine Islands.” “The 
subject of subjects to-day,” says Sefior Castelar, “is the 
electoral campaign in Austria.” To this, accordingly, and 
its influence on the Bohemian Question—the race-conflict 
of Czech and German—he devotes a considerable part of 
his “Cronica Internacional.” Oliveira Martins contri- 
butes an interesting article on “ Geography at the Begin- 
ning of the Fifteenth Century ;” and Luis Vidart, in a 
short paper on “Bull Fights,” shows that all the best 
Spaniards of the last three or four hundred years have 
disapproved of an amusement “ reprobated equally by the 
religion of true believers and the science cf freethinkers,” 
and characterised in the Bull of Pope Sixtus V. 
as “worthier of demons than of men.” Unfortunately, 
this view has never been that of the majority; indeed, 
Sefior Vidart thinks that the passion for bull-fighting in 
modern times is “ becoming greater every day.” 

The foreign section of the Review includes a short 


OF REVIEWS. 

story by Alphonse Daudet; a biography of Dumas fils, by 
Zola; Flaubert’s “ Saint-Julien l’Hospitalier,” perhaps. 
his most perfect piece of work on a small scale ; and two 
short poems by Carducci and Heine. 

IL’ Aveng for April contains an article on “Catalan Law” 
by Ignasi Planay Escubos, and one on the “ Catalan. 
Language” by J. Casas Carbd. Raimond Casellas Don. 
has a short story, cleverly illustrated by Mariano Foix. 


THE PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 

THE most interesting article in the Revista de Portugal 
(No. 16) is ‘‘Three Days at Yeddah,” by Augusta Sar- 
mento, an episode in a journey to Mozambique. ‘‘ Queen: 
Adosinda ” (Queen of the Asturias in the eighth century): 
is the title of a learned study in the early history of 
Spain, by Francisco de Almeida. Don J. Magilhaes de- 
Lima continues his survey of foreign periodicals, Among. 
the magazines quoted from in this month’s Ideas e Factos, 
are the Contemporary Review, the Revue des Deux Movules,. 
the Forum, Review or Reviews, etc. 





Prayers for the Dead.—The Rev. Dr. Belcher con- 
cludes, in the Newbery House Magazine for May, his 
array of Anglican authorities in defence of the practice of 
praying for the dead. He sums up as follows :— 


The hard legal argument has little to say to the use of 
prayers for the dead; for, in private, persons will use what 
prayers they like—law or no law; and if the undoubted 
instinct of our human nature should get the better of cold 
negation, express prayers for the dead will find their way 
back ere long by public authority into the Church’s offices. 
The construction of the present Anglican Eucharistic office: 
is such that it can easily be used, as has been largely done: 
during the last twenty-five years, at funerals and in comme- 
morations of the departed. For the revival of the primitive 
Church practice nothing more than this is needed ; and as to: 
bare legality, it has already been decided in our own day in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's court, that prayers for the: 
dead are not unlawful in the Church of England. 


The Nicaragua Canal.—In the Cosmopolitan for 
April, Mr. Charles T. Harvey, civil engineer, publishes a 
copiously illustrated article on the Nicaragua Canal. 
The great water-way which will unite the Atlan-- 
tic and the Pacific—from Greytown on the Atlantic: 
to Brito on the Pacific—measures a hundred and 
sixty-nine miles, of which only twenty-seven will be: 
altogether artificial. There will be six locks, the first of 
which is nine miles from the coast, when the ship is raised 
thirty feet. The second and third locks have a lift of 
thirty-seven and forty-five feet respectively ; then there is. 
a channel cut through three miles of rock, after which 
the canal runs to the lake. Crossing the lake the route- 
strikes down to the Pacific, which it reaches by three 
locks. At the western terminus, at Brito, a harbour will 
have to be constructed. The canal will be thirty feet 
deep, and about sixty miles of the route are wide enough 
for the largest ships to navigate under sail; seventy-six 
miles are river, where steamers can proceed at full speed’ 
and pass each other without any difficulty, so that the- 
canal proper is only about twenty-seven miles long. The- 
heaviest piece of work is the cutting through the Ridge,. 
which is two hundred and ninety-eight feet above the sea- 
level, in order to reach the upper channel of the San Juan, 
about sixteen miles from Greytown. The cutting of this- 
three-mile stretch represents a fifth of the whole of the 
cutting to be done. Active operations were begun last. 
November ; £600,000 have already been spent. It is to- 
be completed in ten years. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art. 1s. 
“Glad Spring.” George Wetherbee, R.I. 
Etched by J. Dobie. 
The Royal Academy, 1891. (Illus.) M. H. 
Spielmann. 

‘Berk-ley Castle. (Illus.) Perey Fitzgerald. 
The Myth of the Nightingale on Greek Vase- 
Paintings. (Illus.) Muss J. E. Harrison. 

“The International Shakspere.” (Illus.) 

‘Tne Royal Holloway College Picture-Gallery. 
(Illus.) Walter Shaw-Sparrow. 

Hokusai: a Study. (Illus.) S. Bing. 

The French Revival of Etching. 
Frederick Wedmore. 


(Ilus.) 


Art Journal. 1s. 6d. 

“The Twenty-ninth of May.” 
J. Dobie, after C. W. Bartlett. 

Emmanuel Fr.miet. (Illus) KR. A. M. 
Stevenson. 

Private Collections, I.—Jshu Aird’s 
Portrait and Illus.) 

“Table Decorations. (Illus.) RosaC Gill. 

The P.lg im’s Way. (Illus.) Mrs. H, Ady. 

‘Summer Exhibitions. (illus.) 


Etching by 


(With 


Portfolio. 2s. 6d. 

“The Hop-Gatherer.” 
Murray, after T. Uwins. 

Elizabeth Louise Vigée Lebrun. 
Sophia Beale. 

‘The Present State of the Fine Arts in France. 
—V. (Illus.) P. G. Hamerton. 

Mr. Varley’s Pictures from Japan. (Il‘us.) 
A. H. Church. 


Etching by C. O. 
(Ilus.) 


Art Amateur. April. 35 cents. 
‘* Lilacs.” Coloured Plate. 
An Art Student’s Holiday Ab:oad.—I. Hol- 
land. (Ilus.) 
The William Blake Exhibition. 


WArt. April 15. 2s. 
Illustrations: ‘‘L'Ecolier,” Fr. Bonvin- 
** Les Deux Amies,” Emile van Marcke de 


Lummen. 
Emile van Marcke de Lummen. (With P-r- 
trait and Illus.) E. Michel. 


‘New England Magazine. April. 
Candian Art and Artists. (With Portraits 
and other Illustrations.) W. B. Harte. 


‘Strand. April. 


Pictures with Histories. (Continued.) Illus, 


Century. 


Eshib‘tion of Artists’ Scraps and Sketches. 


(Illus.) W. L. Fraser. 
Nineteenth Century. 


The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. P. 


Seymour Haden. 


Girl's Own Paper. 
A Ladies’ Studio at Paris. 


Atalanta. 
W. B. Richmond, 
Praeger. 


A.R.A. 


New Review. 
The Ideals of Art. W. Holman Hunt. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. April Ist. 


Decor.tive Art in Old Paris (4th Article). 


M. A. de Champeaux. 
Bertranden de ls Brocquiére. M. Schefer. 


New Acquisitions at the Louvre. M. G 


S-‘llumperger. Louis Couragod, 
Ant ine Pesue, Paul Seidel. 
‘Charles Xeene, Claud Phillips. 











(Illus.) W. 
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Magazine of Art,—This month, of course, the various series of articles 
on the Summer Exhibitions are begun. Mr. Spielmann thinks the exhi- 
bitions this year will lose much of their brilliance owing to the continued 
fogs and the long winter. He deplores, too, that the Academy has not yet 
accepted the reform of limiting to two the number of works which may be, 
submitted by each artist for the approval of the Selecting Committee. The 
pictures reproduced are ‘‘ Professor Huxley,” by the Hon. John Collier ; 
** Don Quixote’s Niece and Housekeeper,” by Sir John Gilbert ; and “ Still 
Evening,” by B. W. Leader. Walter Shaw-Sparrow has an interesting 
paper on the Art Treasures of Holloway College, and 8. Bing contributes 
the first part of an interesting study of Hokusai, the Japanese artist. 

The Portfolio.—‘‘ The Hop-Gatherer,” the subject of the frontispiece, 
hangs in the South Kensington Museum. Uwins, the painter of it, was 
born in 1782, and his picture, a water-colour drawing, was exhibited in 1813. 
When the artist was forty-two years of age he went to Italy and studied 
there for seven years, and meanwhile was almost forgotten in England. 
When he returned, however, he began to exhibit oil-paintings, and was soon 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and six years afterwards an 
Academician. Later he became Librarian, Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures, 
and eventually Keeper of the National Gallery, dying at the age of seventy- 
five. The interesting article on Mdme. Vigée Le Brun is continued. Her 
great forte seems to have been her happy power of posing her models. She 
was in perfect sympathy with them. Her ideal of good work was finish ; 
she never left a picture till she felt she could finish it no more. A great 
deal of her success was due to her industry too ; but at the same time the 
Academies of the eighteenth century would seem to have been more just to 
women than is the nineteenth. Rosa Bonhour has not yet been elected a 
member of the Academy, and would probably not have been décorée but for 
the graceful thoughtfulness of the ex-Empress. 

Art Journal.—This month a series of articles on the ‘‘ Private Art 
Collections of London” is inaugurated with an account of the collection of 
Mr. John Aird, M.P., of Hyde Park Terrace. Instead of giving pictures 
to be exhibited at the galleries, Mr. Raven Hill has made a series of 
sketches of artists at work on their canvases, and it is proposed to continue 
the plan from month to month. It is interesting to note the attitudes of 
the different artists at their work. Mr. Marcus Stone sits ; the others—Sir 
F. Leighton, Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. David Murray, Mr. J. J. Shannon, and 
Mr. Chevallier Tayler—seem to prefer standing. 

The Art Amateur hails from New York, and is devoted to art in the 
household. It contains a brief notice of a recent ‘‘ William Blake” exhibi- 
tion at the Art Museum of Boston, the peculiar feature being the display of 
those curious books for which Blake not only wrote the verse but illustrated 
and printed them himself. The exhibition is further enriched by a collec- 
tion of portraits of Blake, as well as a fine catalogue with a bibliography 
and chronological index. The artist, M. R. Bradbury, who took her 
holiday abroad, made a trip through Holland, Belgium, and Normandy to 
Paris, and back to New York—seven weeks, at a cost of 230 dollars. 

New England Magazine.—In the April number Mr. W. Blackburn 
Harte has an article on Canadian Art and Artists, in which he says that 
though there are a great many artists in Canada, there are a great many 
more of Canadian birth living and working abroad, owing to the fact that 
there is no Canadian market for art, the Canadians despising art because it is 
not a road to wealth. He gives biographical notices, however, of some dozen 
artists, and the article is copiously illustrated with portraits and other pictures. 

Nineteenth Century.--Mr. F. Seymour Haden, writing on the Society of 
Painter-Etchers, thus concludes :— 

No sooner had we succeeded in interesting the outer world in the revival of 
“etching,” and in thus popularising the term, than the shop windows became 
filled by huge sheets of paper which, except that the etching process had been 
expended upon them, were neither original nor, in any legitimate sense, etchings 
at all. It is on these things that the popular taste has been educated. The 
| bigger the thing, the better and the greater the price asked for it. It has taken 
| us years to expose this error, and to show that it is quality not quantity which 


| . ’ 
| makes a “ work of art.” 








THE 


Musical Age. (Hull, 24.) 

Musical Education. Rob:rt Machardy. 

Hints on Elocution—Gesture. Oliver Cooper. 

Prcdigies on the Platform. 

Church Choirs and the Church Choir Gu'1J. 
D. Havelock. 

Music—Song, ‘‘ Dreamland Echo.” Robert 
Machardy. 


Musical Opinion. (2d.) 
Notes on the Oratorios—‘‘ Saul.” 
On Modulation. Dr. Henry Hiles. 
Notes on the Oboe. 
Electric Organ at -t. John’s, Birkenhead. 
A Day with Chopin. J. F. RowtotLam. 


The Church Musician. (2d.) 
Eeelesiastical Counterpvint. Dr. F. J. Karn. 
On Filling-up Figured Basses. 
On Electric Organs. 
A Choral Royal Funeral in Honolulu. 


The British Musician. (33.) 
The Orchestra: A History aud Description. 
Concerniig Military Banes. 
A Reminiscence of 62. (Music atthe Inter- 

national Exbibition.) J. A. Kappy. 

Pablo Saresate. Biography and Portrait. 
Fiidlers and Fiddle Fancies. E. Polona:ki. 
On the Influence of Wind Bands. S. Cope. 
Charac‘er and Treatmen: of tLe Ob-e. 


Musical Record. (2d.) 
Rob ri Franz and his Critic’. Eben: zer Prout. 
Portrait Sketches from the Life. F. J. Fétis. 
B s.’» Etition of Bach. §.S. Stratton. 
The Pianoforte Teacher. Herr Pauer. 
Music—Uavotte by Cornelius Gurlitt. 


(43.) 
“The Critics.” JIcseph 


Musical Times. 

Mr. Pecut and 
Benuett. 

Exeter Hall. 

The Greas 
Bennett. 

Mr. Rowbotham's Biiter Cry. 

Music—‘‘ Come now, ye Maidens.” 
Non Papa (1500-56). 


Composers—Weagner. Joseph 


C.exens 


Magazine of Music. (61.) 
Wagner's “ Seyfried.” 
Charles Stewa:t Macpher. on. 
Biography. 

Bandmasters of the Brit sh Army—Ch-rles 
Godfrer. (Illus.) 

How to Practise. 

Metaura Torricelli (Vivlinist), Biographs a d 
Portrait. 

Biilow’s Reading of Beethoven. 

Haro'd Oakley. B ography and Portrai*. 

Music—S ong, ‘‘ Nay, p:ishee, tell me, Love,” 
by C. S. Macpheisou. Courante and ai: ir m 
Handel's 14th Suite. 


Musical Herald. (2d.) 
Me. Durward Lely. Biography and Por rai’. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Use ot Music. 
Exeter Hall and Music. 
Mr. Joseph Proudman. 
Portrait. 


Portrait and 


Obituary Notice ant 


PLACE OF PUBLICATION AND PRICE. 
British Musician (2d ), 158, Fleet Street, E.C. 
“ae Bandsman (3d.), 39, Queen Square, 


Church Musician (21.), published on the 15th, 
11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 

Magazine of Music (éd.), Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co., Paternoster Row, E C. 

Musical Age (2d.), 27, Silver Street, Hull. 

Musical Herald (2d.), 8 and 9, Warwick Lane, 


#.C. 
Musical Record (2d.), 86, Newgate Street, 
Musical Times (44.), 1, Berners Street, W. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal (2d.), 44, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE inconsistent and inconsiderate attitude of the Exeter Hall authorities: 
towards music is dealt with by the Musical Times in a leading article. The 
Hall was once the great home of oratorio in London, but since the Y.M.C.A. 
took it over it has been practically destitute of good music. The Associa- 
tion, as Mr. Spencer Curwen pointed out in a recent letter to the Daily 
Chronicle (the letter is reprinted, with remarks from various quarters, 
in the current Musical Herald), took up the position when they 
leased the Hall, that the singing of Scripture at oratorios, if not 
bad in essence, was at least bad in practice, because, as they cor- 
sidered, the lives of the singers did not reflect the sentiments they uttered. 
Therefore, oratorio must be put down. The story, which Mr. Curwen had 
characterised as melancholy, the Musical Times describes as well-nigh 
incredible. ‘The force of Puritanical Pharisaism can no farther go. For it. 
amounts to this, that the trustees of Exeter Hall commit themselves to the- 
declaration that the characters of our oratorio singers will not bear as strict 
an‘investigation as those of the Hallelujah lads and lasses of Exeter Hall.” 
There need be no hesitation in asserting that the great majority of our public 
singers are “perfectly fit in character and conduct to léad our thoughts 
and emotions through the narratives of the Scriptures ;” and the attitude- 
of Exeter Hall is therefore nothing less than a caricatured Puritanism. It. 
is hardly necessary to say that the trustees stand practically alone in their 
view. ‘the Churches have welcomed back the oratorio to its birthplace ; 
musical talent of all kindsis being pressed into the service of religion, and of 
social, temperance, and humane effort. “Sacred music plays a prominent 
part in all mission services, whether organised by clergymen of the Church 
of England or Nonconformist ministers. But the trustees think otherwise,, 
and it comes to this, that a tune profaned by the vulgarest secular associa-- 
tions may, if linked to sacred words after the manner of the Salvation 
Army, be sung in Exeter Hall, while the doors would be closed on an artist 
ef as blameless a life as Jenny Lind, were a hearing claimed for her 
in the ‘ Elijah’ or ‘Messiah.’” Happily, signs are not wanting of a disposi- 
tion to move with the times on the part of the trustees, and it is just- 
possible that before long oratorio will be reinstated in its ancient home. 

Those who read both the Musieal Times and Musical Record this. 
month will find two specially entertaining articles. In the Record 
Mr. Prout sharply criticises the musical critic of the Daily Telegraph 
for ignoring his challenge of last month in reference to Franz’s edition of the 
“Messiah,” while the said critic makes answer in a temperately worded 
article in the Musical Times. Mr. Bennett objects to additional accompani- 
ments to Handel's work in toto. He sees no reason why Handel should te 
brought “up to date”;this is “vandalism in the guise of artistic ex-. 
pediency.” But is it possible to perform the “ Messiah ” now as Handel left 
it? And, if it were possible, would anybody enjoy it? The truth is that 
additional accompaniments of some kind are an artistic necessity, and Mr. 
Prout has conclusively shown that those of Franz more nearly realise the: 
original intentions of the composer than even those of Mozart, which have 
been universally accepted. 

A very interesting article is that in the Musieal Herald on Dr. Barnardo's 
use of music, in which the Doctor himself tells a considerable part of the 
story. Singing forms a branch of the ordinary school curriculum, and is 
taught on the Sol-fa system by regular teachers. It is, however, more than 
an ordinary subject: it isa powerful refining agent for children who have 
known nothing of sweetness, tenderness, and beauty. Dr. Barnard tells us 
that he uses music asa means of culture, as a means of drill, because of the 
pleasure it gives to his little waifs, and because of its pre-eminent value as a 
handmaid of religion. Next to religion he finds it has the greatest influence 
on the after lives of the children. 

Among new musical mazazines the public are asked to give a welcome 
to the British Musician, which intends to devote itself specially to the 
instrumental side ef the art. The Church Musician, published on the 
15th of the month,:-has now reashed its fourth number. It is the official 
organ of the Church Choir Guild. 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 





A HORSE GROOMING MACHINE. 

THE issue of the December number of the Journal of the U.S. Cavalry 
Association has been greatly delayed owing to the officers who supervise 
its publication having been called out to quell the Indian disturbances. 
As a compensation, however, some interesting papers are promised, on their 
return, for the April number, in regard to the operations against the Sioux. 
The novelty is a horse-grooming machine, invented by Mr. Jesse Wells, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, which is said to work very successfully. A cylindrieal 
brush, about 5 in. long and 7 in. in diameter, is attached to a shaft 
running through a hand-piece, at the rear end of which a mitre gear 
is placed within a pair of wyes in such a manner as to form a universal joint. 
This joint is carried by rods back to another universal joint, and thence to a 
third joint in the ceiling. Within the joints are pulleys which carry a belt 
from the motive power to the mitre gear at the brush. Springs and set- 
screws make the whole machine adjustable and “tension the drive” of the 
brush. To facilitate the operation of grooming, two arms, like the one 
described, are used, one on each side of the horse. Three men, one at each 
arm and one to lead out, are required, and it takes just a minute and a half 
to groom a horse thoroughly. The machine is said to be cheap, simple in 
construction, and very durable. By using it in cavalry stables five men can 
groom sixty horses in three-quarters of an hour ; that is to say, these five men 
could do the work performed by all the available men of a troop in the same 
time, and much more thoroughly. Lieutenant Cole gives a description of his 
girth attachment, which allows a rider to dismount, thoroughly adjust saddle 
and blanket, and remount in one minute. 

FEAR AS A FACTOR IN BATTLE. 

In the Journal des Sciences Militaires, Commandant Nigote, in “ The 
Great Questions of the Day,” analyses the effect which the introduction of 
smokeless powder is likely to have on the human element. From statistics. 
compiled in Germany it appears that 250 bullets were fired to each Frenchman. 
struck in the war of 1870-1. Doubtless this large expenditure was in part due 
to the German rifle being inferior to the Chassepét ; but after making every 
allowance it inevitably leads to the conclusion that even the best troops, with. 
the moral advantage all on their side, fire without aiming. A still 
more striking evidence of the effect of excitement, aggravated probably 
by want of training, is related of the battle of Gettysburg, where 
no less than 24,000 rifles are stated to have been left on the 
field, of which only one-quarter were found on examination to be properly 
loaded. One-half were loaded with two cartridges ; several had three, four, 
and more bullets, and in one rifle no less than twenty-two charges were 
found in the barrel. Given bad caps and powder, however, these facts, if 
true, would not have quite the full significance which Colonel Nigote seems 
to attach to them. In any case, it may be accepted as indisputable that the 
majority of soldiers fire away their ammunition without aiming ; but if these 
same men can be placed under cover, in a position whence they can see the 
enemy—knowing that he is unable to discover the origin of their fire, and 
consequently is incapable of replying to it—they will regain all their sang- 
froid, and their confidence will become all the more absolute as they note 
the effect of their fire on the discomfited adversary. “In a battle,” says De 
Goltz, “the old rule always applies, that each side is frightened of 
the other. The side which is the first to subdue this feeling and 
masters the situation, that side will conquer; for that power which 
animates the heart and fills it-- whether with fear and anguish or with proud. 
confidence—is superior to all others.” This phrase, written many years ago, 
would almost appear prophetic of the condition of two adversaries making 
use of smokeless powder. The first who discovers the other and can use his 
weapon under the full persuasion that his adversary will be unable to 
reply, is he not in the most favourable position to subdue the feeling of 
fear and to regain all his moral energy, whilst his. adversary, on the 
contrary, labours under the most unfavourable conditions? This faculty 
of being able to oppose a barrier to the emotion which occa- 
sionally seizes the bravest, and turns victories into defeats, is perhaps 
therefore the most remarkable characteristic of the new powder, and the one 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


which should secure the greatest amount of attention from tacticians, since it 
represents moral force. Colonel Nigote considers that the present system of 
guarding encampments is no longer adequate, and that it will have to be 
entirely remodelled. He also makes some suggestions on the best method of 
pushing troops rapidly forward either on cars or on cycles. 

THE LATEST—A REVIVAL OF THE SHIELD. 

In Le Spectateur Militaire, M. L. Brun points out that until quite recent 
years no weapons possessed sufticient destructive power to prevent two bodies of 
determined troopsfrom closing‘and from coming to hand to hand encounters, and 
that consequently the bravery of the troops advancing to the attack somewhat 
fairly counterbalanced the technical advantages supposed to belong to the de- 
fence. Thisquasiequilibrium between the attack and thedefence has now, how- 
ever, entirely vanished owing to theimmensesuperiority conferred onthe defence 
by modern weapons, and it therefore becomes a matter of urgency t2 seek for 
a solution which shall restore in some measure the balance to the side of 
the attack. All military writers are agreed that the introduction of the 
magazine rifle and of smokeless powder make the old forms of attack impos- 
sible, but there is no sort of agreement as to how they should be replaced. At 
the present moment two forms of attack are being hotly discussed. The 
partisans of the first, who affect to pooh-pooh the generally admitted advan- 
tages of the defence, believe that a determined advance will always tend to 
destroy the morale of the defence, and advocate that the attack should 
therefore be pushed forward without pausing to fire a shot. Those of the 
second fully admit the disadvantages under which the attack labours, and 
recommend that the advance should be made under cover either of the 
natural features of the ground or of entrenchments, up to within a certain 
distance of the enemy, when further progress must necessarily be made in 
the open. Against the first plan M. Brun urges that the emotions likely 
to be experienced by the troops acting on the defensive are purely imaginary ; 


| that they will be zz/, or almost ni/—since the assailants abstain from firing, 


and their artillery must cease as soon as they reach close quarters—whilst 
their morale will be raised by seeing the havoc caused by their rifle fire. In 
regard to the second plan, he asks how an army is to entrench itself within 


| rifle range of an enemy who has already made every preparation for defending 


his position ? or, if the possibility is conceded, how the intervening space 
still existing between the two adversaries is to be passed over by the attack ? 
After fully discussing both plans, he expresses the decided opinion that, under 
ordinary conditions, a position properly held by disciplined troops 
armed with magazine fifles cannot be carried by direct assault, 
even if the assailants only expose themselves within the last 200 or 
300 yards. He considers, then, that the equilibrium can only be restored 
by designing some method for covering the advance of the attack with 
portable armour ; probably in the form of light shields, which could be 


' carried by stout men in front of the attacking line in much the same way 


as the fin de siecle sandwich-man carries his advertisements. The idea 


| is not altogether novel, for it was mooted some twenty years ago by 
Colonel Goepp, and has attracted some attention in Russia within the last 


three or four years. The shields, each 6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft.3in., if made of 
chrome steel, nickel, or some alloy of aluminum, and inclined at an angle of 
44 deg., could probably be made quite capable of deflecting rifle bullets 
at a weight little in excess of 80 lb., which would not be too heavy to 
admit of their being carried, as suggested, over modcrate distances. About 
500 shields would be sufficient for an army corps; the men selected to 
carry them should be conveyed on cars and be especially moved to the posi- 
tions where their services were required. 


WOLFRAM. 


After all the controversy which took place before the small-bore rifle was 
able to enforce its acceptance as a military weapon, it is somewhat 
disturbing to find that the last word has not yet been said on the subject, 
and that possibly the introduction of Wolfram as a material for projectiles 
may before long bring about a still further reduction in bores. Owing tothe 
greater specific gravity of Wolfram over lead it seems, from the articles 
lately appearing in the Neue Militaérische Blatter, that a perfectly satisfac- 
tory builet can be obtained with a diameter of six millimétres or even less, 
without unduly exceeding the proportion which should exist between calibre 
and length. The adoption of such a bullet would allow either of the weight 
of the rifle being reducing or of a larger charge of powder being used. Any 
increase in the powder charge would necessarily still further reduce the tra- 
jectory of the bullet and rashly extend the dangerous zone of the weapon. 





OUR ANNUAL INDEX AND CATALOGUE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I Have been heartily ashamed of the delay that has 
taken place in the publication of this Annual, but now 
that the volume lies before me I am very well pleased 
with it. As an index to the contents of the principal 
magazines and reviews of the English-speaking world, 
it is already indispensable to our oftice, and we begin 
to marvel how we did without it so long. The Index 
to the Periodicals of 1890 occupies seventy pages, 
with three columns to each page, and the entry not only 
gives the page and volume of the periodical where the 
article appeared, but also the reference to any notice 
which it may have obtained in the Review or Reviews 
for last year. This makes our bound volumes 
more useful than ever as a key to the _periodi- 
cal literature of our time. I congratulate Miss 
Hetherington upon the assiduity with which she 
has supplied the first prompt index of the kind pub- 
lished in this country. The notes on the magazines have 
been compiled by the Rev. E. D. Price, late editor of 
‘* Hazell’s Annual,” whose services I have been fortunate 
in securing for the readers of the Review. The well tabu- 
lated list of minor English periodicals occupies fifteen 
pages. The notices of foreign periodicals is admittedly 
incomplete, and will be improved and extended next year. 

The most novel and original feature of the ‘‘Annual ” is 
that of the copiously illustrated Index to the Standard 
Photographs, which has been compiled for me by Mr. 
Snowden Ward, editor of the Practical Photographer, 
to whom the credit of the idea entirely belongs. 
Hitherto no Index, not even the most imperfect, has ever 


appeared which gave the pa public the slightest idea 


of the enormous wealth of educational and artistic photo- 
graphs which are now within their reach. Some idea of 
the scope of this Index may be formed by the following 
extract from the prefatory remarks of the compiler. 


Photographs for Room DecorationA very large propor- 
tion of the larger sizes of the photographs here listed are 
pre-eminently suitable for the decoration of rooms, either 
public or private. ‘There are truth and detail about photo- 
graphs which are not to be found in any cther Class of pic- 
tures. Moreover, photographs are relatively cheap, and it is 
difficult to understand why they are not-more generally used 
for decorative purposes, unless it is on account of the fear 
of fading. If this be the difficulty, it can easily be overcome, 
since every large photograph can be obtained in platinotype 
or carbon; and prints made by these processes are as 
permanent as steel engravings. The pigment in each case is 
absolutely permanent for all time under all atmospheric con- 
ditions, and the only way in which the prints can be injured 
is by destroying the paper on which they are made. For 
those who do not appreciate the dark, glazy appearance of 
the silver print, the bromide, platinotype, and carbon prints 
are available. 


Photographs for Schools.—Of the educational power lying 
unused amongst the myriads of photographs now published, 
those who have the management of our schools and colleges 
seem to have but little idea. Against the proposal to intro- 
duce photographs more largely into the work of education, 
the supposed want of permanency is sometimes heard. Any 
album photograph issued by a respectable publisher, and 
fairly treated, may be considered perfectly safe for many 
years, and it is only in very exceptional cases that deteriora- 
tion will be apparent in any length of time. The permanency 
of large photographs for framing is dealt with in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The Index, the frontispiece of whic’. +9 reproduce on 
the following page, is published at tw. shil./>gs. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY BIJOU. 


Mr. Henry Bracksvry, editor of “Academy Notes,” 
is bringing out a sixpenny bijou guide to the Royal 
Academy. It contains one hundred and sixty pages of 
illustrations, and as it is the same size as the official 
catalogue, it may be regarded as a pictorial supplement 
of the catalogue of the Royal Acadeauy. By the courtesy 
of Mr. Blackburn we are able to give the following 
charming little illustration, entitled ‘A Select Com- 
mittee,” after H. Stacy Marks, R.A. 











Commentaries on the Present Laws of England.— 
A second edition of ‘‘The Commentaries on the Present 
Laws of England,” by Mr. Thomas Brett, B.A., LL.B.— 
the first edition of which was most favourably received—is 
announced as to appear very shortly, and will probably 
be before the public almost simultaneously with the 
appearance of this paragraph. It is somewhat less than 
twelve months since the first edition appeared, and this 
fact speaks for itself. The object of the work, as stated 
by the writer in his preface, is to bring into special pro- 
minence the present and living law,and only to deal with 
past law, or that which is practically obsolete, so far as it 
is necessary to enable the reader to understand the present. 
This second editionis considerably enlargedand thoroughly 
brought down to date, and contains nearly 1,400 pages, 
divided into thirteen books, beginning with Real Property 
and ending with Criminal Law. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


A POET’S VISION OF A SOCIALIST MILLENNIUY.* 


’Tis a poet who was sent 


For a bad world’s punishment, 


By compelling us to see 


Golden glimpses of To Le.—Lowetw’s ‘‘ Gust Ster.” 


“aw EWS from Nowhere ” is the very latest descrip- 
“I! NUi> tion of that ‘‘dear and future vision that eager 
SA Na. hearts expect,” and of which all the seers of all 
7 the ages have dreamed and sung, in verse and 
prose, since ‘‘ I, John, saw the Holy City, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, pre- 
ared as a bride adorned for her husband.” Mr. William 
orris, socialist and seer, poet and romancer, gives us, 
in this shilling pamphlet of 238 pages, his apocalypse. 
It differs, no doubt, somewhat from the visions 
of Patmos. In the new heaven and the new earth 
which St. John saw when the first heaven and the first 
earth had passed away, “the city had no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of 
God did lighten it.” That consvious presence of the Lord 
God Almighty, without which, to the apostle, even the 
New Jerusalem would have been dark and hideous as an 
empty eye-socket, is absent from Mr. Morris’s dream. 
Neither does he proclaim victory over death. But 
allowing for these things, ‘‘ News from Nowhere” reads 
like a far-off echo, materialised and broken, of tho 
immortal words :— 

And I heard a voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people; and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for 
the former things are passed away. And he that sat upon 
the throne said, Behold, I make all things new. 

Mr. Morris long ago sang of the Earthly Paradise in 
melodious verse. In this little book he describes the 
Earthly Paradise in prose as he dreams it may yet be 
realised in London and on the Thames. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF HAMMERSMITH. 

There is no lack of definiteness about this Apocalypse 
of Hammersmith, a quality often lacking in prophetic 
visions. ‘‘ You could not fix a date, mister?” said an 
anxious and hard-pressed citizen to a vocalist who had 
been singing ‘‘There’s a good time coming”; but Mr. 
Morris does fix dates without hesitation. ‘The Socialist 
millennium will begin its labour throes in earnest 
in 1952, and get itself fully born after some years 
of desperate bloodshed. ‘‘The Utopian Romance,” 
from which a few chapters make up ‘‘ News from 
Nowhere, or an Epoch of Rest,” is laid about the 
middle of the twenty-first century, when the Millennium 
had lasted nearly a century and the New Era had fully 
dawned. There is no doubt as to the charm of the 
“*glory-winged dream” by which Mr. Morris bears us 
out of the sweat and turmoil of life. It is indeed a new 
heaven and a new earth—.a realm in which Justice and 
Peace and Love, no longer idealised in a remote region 
above the stars, have come down and taken up their 
abode with men. The silver Thames, unpolluted by the 
sewage of a single town or the refuse of a single mill, 





* Mr. William Morris’s ‘‘ News from Nowhere.” Reeves and Turner. 


Paper covers. 1s. 


flows thick with salmon beneath bridges of stone arches 
splendidly strong, and as graceful as they are strong, 
surmounted by quaint and fanciful little buildings 
beset with painted and gilded vanes and spirelets, 
but showing no trace of grime or soot. Its banks are 
one continuous garden, with flowers blooming luxuriantly 
at the water’s edge, sending delicious waves of summer 
scent over the eddying stream. London, no longer a 
great wen, has become a fairy city, or rather a group of 
idyllic villages scattered about the bosky glades of a 
forest—glorious as the wood of Ardennes. 
AN ARCADIA OF ART. 

There are as many people in the land as there were in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, but the great manu- 
facturing towns have been effaced from the land, and life 
‘has once more become a thing of beauty and of joy. In 
this Arcadia of art money does not exist save in museums, 
where Jubilee coins survive as dreadful examples of the 
hideous degradation which English Art once suffered. 
No one is paid for doing anything. Every one receives 
whatever he wants on asking for it. Poverty, disease, 
end crime are non-existent. All the men, even the 
dustmen, are gorgeous and splendid as medizval heroes 
in golden.armour ; all the women are beautiful as the 
goddesses of Olympus; universal brotherhood prevails ; 
and if there is not immortal youth, it lasts so long 
that women of forty-two are apparently but twenty 
years of age. Great Guest-Houses, whose floors are 
scattered with twigs of lavender and sweet-smelling 
herbs, dispense a generous hospitality to all comers. 
The ladies of the house are habited in light and gay 
garb something between the ancient classical costume 
and the simpler forms of the fourteenth-century 
garments. The air is full cf jocund sounds of mirth, of 
children’s laughter, and of music. But even here the 
shadow of black care still sits behind the horseman. 
Malthus made us shiver by the dread that in the mil- 
lennium the world would run short of food. Mr. Morris 
is superior to that fear. The one haunting dread of the 
inhabitants of his Utopia is that they may some day 


‘run short of work. Not because they need work in 


order to earn their daily bread—that is secured in any 
case, and no one is paid for his labour any more than 
women are paid for bearing children—but every one 
longs for labour as recreation and as a means of keeping 
up his physical development. 

MR. MORRIS’S PROPHECY. 

Mr. Morris puts his story in the mouth of one William 
Guest—not easily distinguishable from the author of 
‘“‘The Earthly Paradise”—who goes to sleep in Hammer- 
smith in 1891 and wakes up 150 years later in the new 
world which Humanity, regenerated by Socialism, is 
supposed to have in store for us. The story itself is 
slight, and although it is skilfully told, in this account of 
the book it can safely be ignored. It is a mere thread on 
which Mr. Morris strings the pearls of his speculations. 
Disentangling the prophetic history from the romance, 
this is Mr. Morris’s prophecy of things to come. 
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Like all apocalyptic writers, Mr. Morris heralds his 
Epoch of Rest by visions of terror and doom. Always 
there rides forth first one clothed in a vesture dipped in 
blood ; always before the New Jerusalem stands the 
winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. 
Mr. Morris, of course, phrases it differently, but the 
principle is the same. Before peace strife, before the 
millennium the seven plagues of the wrath of God. 
According to the history which he gives us, the course of 
events will be something like this. 


HOW THE OLD REGIME BROKE DOWN. 


. At the end of the nineteenth century, the power of 
the middle classes, the then tyrants of society, was so 
crushing, that even those who had conceived the hope of 
realising a communal condition of life for all men, were 
without any definite idea as to the best means of bringing 
it about. But under the influence of the dissatisfaction 
of the slaves of the industrial system, a kind of State 
Socialism was put in motion in a very piecemeal way. 
Great confusion followed, and great suffering, which, 
however, was most helpful, for it taught the workmen to 
combine. These combinations took the form of a federa- 
tion of all—or almost all—the recognised wage-paid 
employments. The Combined Workers extorted better 
conditions of labour ; they first limited the length of the 
working day, then they fixed a minimum price of labour, 
and supplemented this by a law fixing the maximum 
price to be charged for the necessaries of life. The next 
Step was the establishment of Government factories for 
the production of necessary wares, and markets for their 
Sale. Terrible jobbery prevailed in these factories ; one 
after another they all broke down, and in 1952, so terrible 
was the distress, a vast part of the population had to be 
fed by charity. 
THE DAWN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The Combined Workers now put forward the demand 
that the whole natural resources of the country, with the 
machinery necessary for working them, should be handed 
over to what we should call the Trades’ Union Congress, 
The privileged classes were then to be reduced to the 
position of pensioners, dependent on the pleasure of the 
workers, The classes took alarm, and began to demand 
repression. A meeting of the workers, summoned in 
‘Trafalgar Square, was dispersed by the police, five men 
being killed and hundreds cast into gaol. Another 
meeting was summoned. This time the police got the 
worst of it, half a score being crushed to death, while 
the rest bolted. London was panic-siricken. There 
were riots ‘‘ at a place called Manchester, which has now 
disappeared.” The leaders of the Labour Federation 
summoned a great meeting in Trafalgar Square for 
Sunday fortnight. The Square meanwhile was given over 
to the people. Those who were starving began to empty 
the bakers’ shops. The labour leaders, under the name 
‘¥the Committee of Public Safety, sacked the stores and 
opened bakers’ shops for the people, leaving papers with 
the plundered ones promising to pay the price of the 
sequestrated goods. The Government, under stress of 
deputations of commercial people and angry newspaper 
editors, proclaimed a state of siege, and placed their 
youngest and cleverest general in command. When the 
day of the great meeting came, instead of shutting the 
people out from the Square, as was done by Sir Charles 

arren, the crowd was jammed into it by bodies of 
troops deploying from Parliament House—“‘ still existing 
and called the Dung Market ’’—and the Embankment. 
The soldiers formed along the south side of the Square, 
shutting the people up as it were in a trap. 


THE REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. 


THE MASSACRE OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


“No sooner were the soldiers drawn up aforesaid than,” says 
an eye-witness, “a glittering officer on horseback czme pran- 
cing out from the ranks on the south, and read something 
from a paper which he held in his hand; which something 
very few heard; but I was told afterwards that it was an 
order for us to disperse, and a warning that he had legal 
right to fire on the crowd else, and that he would 
do so. The crowd took it as a challenge of some sort, 
and a hoarse threatening roar went up from them; and 
after that there was comparative silence for a little, till 
the officer had got back into the ranks. I was near 
the edge of the crowd, towards the soldiers,” says this eye- 
witness, ‘‘and I saw three little machines being wheeled out 
in front of the ranks, which I knew for mechanical guns. I 
cried out, ‘Throw yourself down! they are going to fire!’ 
But no one scarcely could throw himself down, so tight as 
the crowd were packed. I heard a sharp order given, and 
wondered where I should be the next minute; and then—— 
It was as if the earth had opened, and hell had come up 
bodily aridst us. It is no use trying to describe the scene 
that followed. Deep lanes were mowed amidst the thick 
crowd; the dead and dying covered the ground, and the 
shrieks and wails and cries of horror filled all the air, till it 
seemed as if there were nothing else in the world but murder 
and death. Those of our armed men who were still unhurt 
cheered wildly and opened a scattering fire on the soldiers. 
One or two soldiers fell; and I saw the officers going up and 
down the ranks urging the men to fire again; but they 
received the ordersin sullen silence, and let the butts of their 
guns fall. Only one sergeant ran to a machine gun and 
began to set it going; but a tall young man, an officer 
too, ran out of the ranks and dragged him back by the 
collar; and the soldiers stood there motionless while 
the horror-stricken crowd, nearly wholly unarmed (for 
most of the armed men had fallen in the first dis- 
charge), drifted out of the Square. I was told after- 
wards that the soldiers on the west side had fired also, and 
done their part of the slaughter. How I got out of the 
Square I scarcely know: I went, not feeling the ground 
under me, what with rage and terror and despair.” 

So says our eye-witness. The number of the slain on the 
side of the people in that shooting during a minute was pro- 
digious ; but it was not easy to come at the truth about it ; 
it was probably between one and two thousand. Of the 
soldiers, six were killed outright and a dozen wounded. 


THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY. 


This massacre in Trafalgar Square began the civil 
war. The Government, appalled at the carnage, withdrew 
the state of siege, but arrested the surviving members of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and sent them to be 
tried by jury. The jury acquitted them, with a rider 
condemning the action of the soldiery as ‘‘rash, unfor- 
tunate, and unnecessary.” The Government gave way, 
and the victory of the people was celebrated by great 
meetings in the Parks. 

The Committee of Public Safety thenceforth became 
the popular rallying point in opposition to the Parlia- 
ment. A new network of workmen’s associations grew 
up very speedily, whose avowed single object was the 
tiding over of the ship of the community into a simple 
condition of Communism. The Government of the day 
becoming alarmed arrested the Committee of Public 
Safety ‘‘in the lump.” They made no resistance, but 
next day a general strike attested the universality of the 
organisation of labour, and the determination to have 
its own way. The Socialist newspapers were the only 
journals that could be got out, and the relief of the 
starving population was undertaken by the Federation of 
Workmen. On the third day the Government gave in, 
and the Committee of Public Safety were released, the 
Government entering into an arrangement with them 
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which conceded all their demands, including the recog- 
nition of the Committee of Public Safety and all its 
affiliated associations. 

THE LAST STRUGGLE OF THE OLD ORDER. 


In the breathing time that followed, the young men of 
the classes banded themselves together as “ Friends of 
Order,” guarded and garrisoned the factcries, and actually 
held for a time the whole of Manchester. The Govern- 
ment, which at first stood neutral, afterwards declared for 
the Friends of Order, and the civil war began anew. It 
lasted two years. The best of the soldiers joined the 
Socialists. ‘he working people boycotted and struck 
against the Reactionists everywhere. The workmen and 
the gentlemen between them destroyed commercialism, 
and in the end the workmen remained undisputed 
victors. 

Then they organised the millennium. Men. settled 
down, and then labour soon filled up the gap in wealth 
caused by the war. The loss of the spur of competition 
did not interfere with the necessary production of the 
community, but for a moment it seemed as if a dull level 
of utilitarian comfort would be the end of all aspirations. 
From that danger they were delivered by art or work- 

leasure, a desire to make everything the best of its 
sind. Then little by little a craving for beauty 
seemed to awaken in men’s minds. ‘Thus at last 
and by slow degrees we got pleasure into our work ; then 
we became conscious of that pleasure and cultivated it, 
and took care that we had our fill of it ; and then all was 
gained, and we were happy. So may it be for ages and 
ages !” 

Mr. Morris tells us that the northern parts of America 
suffered so terribly from the full force of the last days of 
civilisation, and became such horrible places to live 
in, that they are still (2050) very backward in all that 
makes life pleasant. ‘‘ Indeed, one may say that for 
nearly a hundred years the people of the northern parts 
of America have been engaged in gradually making a 
dwelling-place out of a stinking cinder heap, and there is 
still much to do, especially as the country is sv big.” 


AN ANARCHICAL MILLENNIUM, 


In regenerating England, its new rulers found plenty 
to do ; they converted the Parliament House into a dung- 
market, and abolished all government. The civil law 
courts, being upheld for the defence of private proverty, 
were no longer needed. Thou shalt not steal was trans- 
lated into, thou shalt work in order to live happily. 
Neither was there any criminal law. Crime springs from 
qeoperty ; property being abolished, crime went with it. 

Woman being no longer regarded asa chattel of some 

man, jealousy disappeared, and families no longer 
being held together by the tie of property, envy 
and hatred were exorcised. Occasional homicides occurred 
in hot blood, but the manslayer was left to the punishment 
of his own conscience. ‘‘In a society where there is no 
punishment to evade, no law to triumph over, remorse 
will certainly follow transgression.” The business of 
exchange is governed by regulations of the markets 
varying according to circumstances and guided by general 
custom. These are matters of general assent not to be 
enforced by prison. Many carry on the business of 
exchange from love of avoiding waste and seeing that 
nothing sticks fast uselessly, but the greater number are 
positively unhappy unless employed in making beautiful 
things. Politics are unknown. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE MOTE. 
The following is Mr. Morris’s description of the 
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nearest approach to government that is permitted in his 
Utopia :— 

You see in matters which are merely personal, which do 
not affect the welfare of the community—how a man shall 
dress, what he shall eat and drink, what he shall write and 
read, and so forth—there can be no difference of opinion, 
and everybody does as he pleases. But when the matter is 
of common interest to the whole community, and the doing 
or not doing something affects everybody, the majority must 
have their way; unless the minority were to take up arms 
and show by force that they were the effective or real 
majority ; which, however, in a society of men who are free 
and equal is little likely to happen ; because in such a com- 
munity the apparent majority is the real majority, and the 
others,as I have hinted before, know that too well to obstruct 
from mere pig-headedness ; especially as they have had plenty 
of opportunity of putting forward their side of the question. 
Let us take one of our units of management, a commune, or 
a ward, or a parish (for we have all three names, indicating 
little real distinction between them now, though time was 
there was a good deal). In such a district, as you would call 
it, some neighbours think that something ought to be done 
or undone: a new town-hall built; a clearance of incon- 
venient houses; or say a stone bridge substituted for some 
ugly old iron one—there you have undoing and doing in one. 
Well, at the next ordinary meeting of the neighbours, or 
Mote, as we call it, according to the ancient tongue of the 
times before bureaucracy, a neighbour proposes the change, 
and of course, if everybody zgrees, there is an end of 
discussion, except about details. Equally, if no one 
backs the proposer—“ seconds him,” it used to be called— 
the matter drops for the time being ; a thing not likely to 
happen amongst reasonable men, however, as the proposer is 
sure to have talked it over with others before the Mote. But 
supposing the affair proposed and seconded, if a few of the 
neighbours disagree to it, if they think that the beastly iron 
bridge will serve a little longer and they don’t want to be 
bothered with building a new one just then, they don’t ccunt 
heads that time, but put off the formal discussion to the next 
Mote ; and meantime arguments pro and con are flying about, 
and some get printed, so that everybody knows what is going 
on; and when the Mote comes together again there is a 
regular discussion, and at last a vote by show of hands. If 
the division is a close one, the question is again put off for 
further discussion ; if the divisicn is a wide one, the minority 
are asked if they will yield to the more general opinion, which 
they often, nay, most commonly co. If they refuse, the question 
is debated a third time,when, if the minority has not perceptibly 
grown, they always give way; though I believe there is some 
half-forgotten rule by which they might still carry it on 
further; but I say, what always happens is that they are 
convinced, not perhaps that their view is the wrong one, but 
they cannot persuade or force the community to adopt it. 
As a matter of principle and according to the rule of such 
cases, the question must then lapse, and the majority, if so 
narrow, has to submit to sitting down under the status quo. 
But I must tell you that in point of fact the minority very 
seldom enforces this rule, but generally yields in a friendly 
manner. 

HOW LONDON WAS TRANSFORMED. 


The following isa description of the transformation 
that was effected in London :— 

Once a year, on May-day, we hold a solemn feast in 
those easterly communes of London to commemorate The 
Clearing of Misery, as it is called. On that day we have 
music and dancing, and merry games and happy feasting on 
the site of some of the worst of the old slums, the tradi- 
tional memory of which we have kept. On that occasion the 
custom is for the prettiest girls to sing some of the old revo- 
lutionary songs, and those which were the groans of the dis- 
content, once so hopeless, on the very spots where those 
terrible crimes of class-murder were cowm:tied day by day 


for so many years. 
East of Bloomsbury now there are but few houses 
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between the British Museum and the outer part of 
the old city; but in the city we have a thickly-dwelling 
population. Our forefathers, in the first clearing of the 
slums, were not in a hurry to pull down the houses in 
what was called at the end of the nineteenth century 
the business quarter of the town, and what later got to 
be known as the Swindling Kens. You see, these houses, 
though they stood hideously thick on the ground, were 
roomy and fairly solid in building, and clean, because they 
were not used for living in, but as mere gambling booths ; 
so the poor people from the cleared slums took them for 
lodgings and dwelt there, till the folk of those days had 
time to think of something better for them ; so the buildings 
were pulled down so gradually that people got used to 
living thicker on the ground there than in most places; 
therefore it remains the most populous part of London, 
or perhaps of all these islands. But it is very pleasant 
there, partly because of the splendour of the architecture, 
which goes further than what you will see elsewhere. 


THE NEW EAST END. 

However, this crowning, if it may be called so, does not go 
further than a street called Aldgate, a name which perhaps 
you may have heard of. Beyond that the houses are 
scattered wide about the meadows there, which are very 
beautiful, especially when you get on to the lovely river Lea 
(where old Izaak Walton used to fish, you know) about the 
places called Stratford and Old Ford. 

When you get down to the Thames side you come on 
the Docks, which are works of the nineteenth century, and are 
still in use, although not so thronged as they once were, since 
we discourage centralisation all we can, and we have long 
ago dropped the pretension to be the market of the world. 
About these Docks are a good few houses, which, however, 
are not inhabited by many people permanently ; I mean, 
those who use them come and go a good deal, the place 
being too low and marshy for pleasant dwelling. Past the 
Docks eastward and landward it is all flat pasture, once 
marsh, except for a few gardens, and there are very few 
permanent dwellings there: scarcely anything bat a few 
sheds, and cots for the men who come to loox after the great 
herds of cattle pasturing there. But,however, what with the 
beasts and the men, and the scattered red-tiled roofs and the 
big hayricks, it does not make a bad holiday to get a quiet 
pony and ride about there on a sunny afternoon of autumn, 
and look over the river and the craft passing up and down, 
and on to Shooters’ Hill and the Kentish uplands, and then 
turn round to the wide green sea of the Essex Marsh-land, 
with the great domed line of the sky, and the sun shining 
down in one flood of peaceful light over the long distance. 
There is a place called Canning Town, and further out, 
Silvertown, where the pleasant meadows are at their 
pleasantest: doubtless they were once slums, and wretched 
enough. South of the river it is much the same as the land 
about. Hammersmith. North, again, the land runs up 
high, and there is an agreeable and well-built town 
called Hampstead, which fitly ends London on that 
side. 

THE PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 


The big murky places which were once, as we know, the 
centres of manfacture, have, like the brick and mortar 
desert of London, disappeared ; only, since they were centres 
of nothing but “ manufacture,” and served no purpose but that 
of the gambling market, they have left less signs of their 
existence than London. Of course, the great change in the 
use of mechanical force made this an easy matter, and some 
approach to their break-up as centres would probably have 
taken place, even if we had not changed our habits so much; 
‘but they being such as they were, no sacrifice would have 
seemed too great a price to pay for getting rid of the 
“manufacturing districts,” as they used to be called. 
Of the smaller towns there has been but little clearance, 
though much rebuilding. Their suburbs, indeed, when they 
had any, have melted away into the general country, and 
space and elbow-room has been got in their centres; but there 


are the towns still with their streets and squares and market- 
places ; so that it is by means of these smaller towns that we 
of to-day can get some kind of idea of what the towns of 
the older world were like—I mean to say at their best. 


THE PRIGS AND PARASITES OF OXFORD. 


Oxford was beautiful even in the nineteenth century, when 
Oxford and its less interesting sister Cambridge became 
definitely commercial. They (and especially Oxford) were 
the breeding places of a peculiar class of parasites, who 
called themselves cultivated people; they were indeed 
cynical enough, as the so-called educated classes of the day 
generally were; but they affected an exaggeration of 
cynicism in order that they might be thought knowing and 
worldly-wise. The rich middle classes (they had no relation 
with the working classes) treated them with the kind of 
contemptuous toleration with which a medizval baron 
treated his jester ; though it must be said that they were by 
no means so pleasant as the old jesters were, being, in fact, 
the bores of society. They were laughed at despised—and 
paid. Which last was what they aimed at.” 


THE INVASION OF THE COUNTRY. 


The change which in the country took place very early 
in our epoch was most strangely rapid. People flocked into 
the country villages, and, so to say, flung themselves upon 
the-freed land like a wild beast upon his prey ; and in a very 
little time the villages of England were more populous than 
they had been since the fourteenth century, and were still 
growing fast. Of course this invasion of the country was 
awkward to deal with, and would have created much misery 
if the folk had still been under the bondage of class 
monopoly. But as it was, things soon righted themselves. 
People found out what they were fit for, and gave up 
attempting to push themselves into occupations in which they 
must needs fail. The town invaded the country; but the 
invaders, like the warlike invaders of early days, yielded to 
the influence of their surroundings, and became country 
people; and in their turn, as they became more 
numerous than the townsmen, influenced them also; so that 
the difference between town and country grew less and less ; 
and it was indeed this world of the country vivified by the 
thought and briskness of town-bred folk which has produced 
that happy and leisurely but eager life of which you have 
had a first taste. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 


This is how we stand. England was once a country of 
clearings amongst the woods and wastes, with a few towns 
interspersed, which were fortresses for the feudal army, 
markets for the folk, gathering places for the craftsmen. It 
then became a country of huge and foul workshops and 
fouler gambling dens, surrounded by an ill-kept, poverty- 
stricken farm, pillaged by the masters of the workshops. It 
is now a garden, where nothing is wasted and nothing is 
spoilt, with the necessary dwellings, sheds, and workshops 
scattered upand down the country, all trimand neatand pretty. 
Like the medizvals, we like everything trim and clean, and 
orderly and bright ; as people always do when they have anv 
sense of architectural power; because then they know that 
they can have what they want, and they won’t stand any 
nonsense from Nature in their dealings with her. 

Besides the villages, there are plenty of scattered country 
houses. It is not easy to be out of sight of a house; and 
where the houses are thinly scattered they run large, and are 
more like the old colleges than ordinary houses as they used 
to be. That is done for the sake of society, for a good many 
people can dwell in such houses, as the country dwellers are 
not necessarily husbandmen ; though they almost all help in 
such work at times. The life that goes on in these big 
dwellings in the country is very pleasant, especially as some 
of the most studious men of our time live in them, and 
altogether there is a great variety of mind and mood to be 
a in them which brightens and quickens the society 
there. 
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A PorT’s VISION OF A SOCIALIST MILLENNIUM. 


THE RELATIONS CF THE SEXES. 


The following is Mr. Morris’s dream of the future 
evlution of the relation of the sexes. In his millennium 
we are not to be like the angels of heaven, who neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but rather like the 
fowls of the air, who mate for a time where they will and 
sever their relationships as speedily as they are made. 
But he had better speak for himself :— 


We do not deceive ourselves, indeed, or believe that we 
can can get rid of all the trouble that besets the dealings 
between the sexes. We know that we must face the un- 
happiness that comes of man and woman confusing the 
relations between natural passion, and sentiment, and the 
friendship which, when things go well, softens the awaken- 
inz from passing illusions; but we are not so mad asto pile 
up degradation on that unhappiness by engaging in sordid 
squabbles about livelihood and position, and the power of 
tyrannising over the children who have been the results of 
Jove or lust. Calf love, mistaken for a heroism that shall be 
life-long, yet early waning into disappointment; the in- 
explicable desire that comes on a man of riper years to be 
the all-in-all to some one woman, whose ordinary human 
kindness and human beauty he has idealised into super- 
jhuinan perfection, and made the one object of his desire; 
or lastly, the reasonable longing of a strong and thoughtful 
man to become the most intimate friend of some beautiful 
and wise woman, the very type of the beauty and 
glory of the world which we love so well,—as we exult 
in all the pleasvre and exaltation of spirit which goes 
with these things, so we set ourselves to bear the sorrow 
‘which not unseldom goes with them also. We shake off 
these griefs in a way which perhaps the sentimentalists 
of other times would think contemptible and unheroic, 
but which we think necessary and manlike. As on the 
other hand, therefore, we have ceased to be commercial in our 
Jove matters, so also we have ceased to be artificially foolish. 


NO MORE MRS. GRUNDY ! 


You did not seem shocked when I tvuld you that there 
‘were no law-courts to enforce contracts of sentiment or 
passion ; but so curiously are men made, that perhaps you 
will be shocked when I tell you that there is no code of 
public opinion which takes the p'ace of such courts, and 
which might be as tyrannical and unreasonable as _ they were. 
I do not say that people don’t judge their neighbours’ con- 
<luct, sometimes, doubtless, unfairly. But I do say that 
there is no unvarying conventional set of rules by which 
people are judged ; no bed of Procrustes to stretch or cramp 
their minds and lives; no hypocritical excommunication 
which people are forced to pronounce, either by un- 
considered habit, or by the unexpressed threat of the 
lesser interdict if they are lax in their hypocrisy. 
At any rate, one thing I think I can answer for: whatever 
sertiment there is, it is real—and general ; it is not confined 
‘to people very specially refined. I am also pretty sure, as I 
hinted to you just now, that there is not by a great way as 
‘much suffering involved in these matters either to man or to 
woman as there used to be. The men have no longer any oppor- 
“tunity of tyrannising over the women, or the women over the 
‘men; both of which things took place in those old times. 
The women do what they can do best, and what they like best, 
and the men are neither jealous of it nor injured by it. This 
“is such a commonplace that I am almost ashamed to state it. 


TAKING THE STING OUT OF HEREDITY. 


How could it possibly be but that maternity should be highly 
honoured amongst us? Surely it isa matter of course that 
the natural and necessary pains which the mother must go 
through form a bond of union between man and woman, 
an extra stimulus to love and affection between them, and 
that this is universally recognised. For the rest, remember 
that all the artificial burdens of motherhood are now done 

saway with. A mother has no longer any mere sordid 
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anxieties for the future of her children. They may indeed 
turn out better or worse; they may disappoint her highest 
hopes ; such anxieties as these are a part of the mingled 
pleasure and pain which goes to make up the life of 
mankind. But at least she is spared the fear (it was most 
commonly the certainty) that artificial disabilities would make 
her children something less than men and women: she knows 
that they will live and act according to the measure of their 
own faculties. In times past, it is clear that the “Society ” 
of the day helped its Judaic god, and the “ Man of Science” 
of the time, in visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children. How to reverse this process, how to take the sting 
out of heredity, has for long been one of the most constant 
cares of the thoughtful men amongst us. So that, you see, 
the ordinarily heaithy woman (and almost all our women are 
both healthy and at least comely), respected as a child- 
bearer and rearer of children, desired as a woman, loved as a 
companion, unanxious for the future of her children, has far 
more instinct fur maternity than the poor drudge and mother 
of drudges of past days could ever have had; or than her 
sister of the upper classes, brought up in affected ignorance 
of natural facts, reared in an atmosphere of mingled prudery 
and prurience. 
CONCLUSION, 


But I have quoted enough to give the reader an idea 
cf the Vision of Things To Be which Mr. Morris describes 
in his ‘‘ News from Nowhere.” There is plenty more to 
quote, but the foregoing must suffice, although I have 
not given a single extract from the lovely idyll of the 
journey up the Thames; which has become as beautiful 
and as divine as the river of the four streams which 
watered the Garden of Eden. Ihave omitted also all his 
descriptions of the new West End, with the great forest 
which stretches from Kensington over Paddington and 
Primrose Hil], and regretfully pass over his theory of 
Education. The Look abounds in characteristic touches, 
as that, for instance, in which he alludes to the’ ‘‘ great 
clearance which took place of the beastly monuments to 
fools and knaves which once blocked up Westminster 
Abbey.” The book is bright as the roses and the 
sunshine of June. ‘‘O me! O me!” cries his heroine. 
‘© How I love the earth, and the seasons, and weather, 
and all thir gs that deal with it, and all that grows out of 
it. The earth and the growth of it and the life of it! 
If I could but say or show how I love it.” There is the 
passionate joy of living ; the revel of grown-up children 
in the sunlit air tremulous with the song of the birds, 
edorous with the scent of may blossoms. All is fresh 
and intoxicating like the fragrance of new-mown hay 
or the bloom of the hawthorn. Joyous beauty, radiant 
health, exuberant life—from the midst of all these the 
dreamer was suddenly recalled to the sombre realities 
of life. And those with whom he had been companying 
seemed to say— 

No, it will not do; you cannot be of us; you belong so 
entirely to the unhappiness of the past that our happiness 
even would weary you. Go back again, now you have seen 
us, and your outward eyes have learned that in spite of all 
the infallible maxims of your day there is yet a time of 
rest in store for the world, when mastery has changed into 
fellowship—but not before. Go back again, then, and while 
you live you will see all round you people engaged in making 
others live lives which are not their own, while they them- 
selves care nothing for their own real lives—men who hate 
life though they fear death. Go back and be the happier for 
having seen us, for having added a little hope to your 
struggle. Go on living while you may, striving, with what- 
soever pain and labour needs must be, to build up little 
by little the new day of fellowship, and rest and happiness. 

Yes, surely ! and if others can see it as I have seenit, 
then it may be called a vision rather than a dream. 
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A PAGE FROM THE CHRONICLES OF MILLBANK. 
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CHAPLAIN MERRICK’S ‘‘WORK AMONG THE FALLEN.” 


As a pendant and a contrast to the glowing vision of 
the poet-seer of Hammersmith as to the millennium that is 
to come, I append a notice of a very tragic and mournful 
little book which Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. have just 
published, entitled “Work among the Fallen,” by the 
Rev. Mr. Merrick, the Chaplain of Millbank. 

There is no man in London who has had oppor- 
tunities of studying the sombre problem of prostitu- 
tion more closely than the Rev. Mr. Merrick, 
of ~Millbank Gaol. Millbank, for many years, has 
been the great woman’s prison in London, and Mr. 
Merrick, as chaplain, had plenty of opportunities of 
studying the unfortunates who were for the time perforce 
under his pastoral supervision. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND CASES. 


Mr. Merrick says it has been his practice during his con- 
nection with the prison service to make shorthand notes of 
whatever his charge has told him about herself and her 
circumstances. He has now the particulars of the lives of 
considerably over 100,000 women written down. A wise 
Government would at once release Mr. Merrick from 
any other active service until he had transcribed from his 
shorthand notes the particulars of these 100,6C0 
cases. They would form an invaluable repository of 
authentic facts—soiled and stained pages torn from the 
book of life, which would be invaluable to the legislator 
and to the social reforme:. 


. * WHERE THEY CAME FROM. 


In his little book he gives some extracts from his 
marvellous accumulation of facts. He gives particulars of 
more than 14,000 fallen women who have gone to Millbank 
from the streets. Of these 7,000 were London born 
and bred, 300 were Scotch, 413 Irish, 127 were German. 
These, it may be noted, were all Protestants, for 
Mr. Merrick had nothing to do with Catholics. This 
makes the proportion of Irish, for these must have been 
Ulster Irish, abnormally high. Mr. Merrick says that the 
majority came from the West End, and not from the 
East. So far as the gaol record can be relied upon, the 
east has a smaller criminal and dissolute population than 
any other large area in London. Mr. Merrick then gives 
the parentage of 11,413 women. It is curious to note that 
3,514 of these were carpenters ; 2,068 were labourers. The 
number of other callings do not reach 1,000, but it is note- 
worthy that 181 were daughters of clerks, 190 daughters 
of costermongers, 157 daughters of policemen, 128 were 
children of professional men, 66 of artists of various kinds. 


HOW THEY GOT THERE, 


Of 14,790 women whcse occupations he took, 8,CCO were 
domestic servants, 2,667 needlewomen, 1,617 tiade girls, 
1,050 barmaids, 228 theatre and music-hall performers, 
183 governesses, while 828 were of no calling. The great 
majority of these women were sent to gaol for drunken- 
ness. Although 11,000 out of the 14,000 were imprisoned 
directly or indirectly for excessive drinking, it is very rare 
to find a woman who took to prostitution for the sake of 
drink. On the other hand, not one in ten carries on the 
wretched calling without the drink. He does not think 
that 100 out of the whole 100,000 women under his 
care ever professed to like the life of prostitution. He 
bears testimony also to the fact that a great deal of 
occasional prostitution is due to the necessity of getting 





money to pay the rent when work is slack. It is resorted 
to unwillingly as a financial resource. About 3,000 of 
them had been married; these women had 2,918 children, 
of whom 546 were dead—the remaining 11,000 had only 
3,447 children, of whom 1,854 were dead. 

WHEN THEY FELL. 

Of the 14,000 cases 11 were seduced before they were 11, 
86 before they were 12, 62 before 15, 104 before 14, 
358 before 15, 1,192 before 16. The most dangerous time 
is between 16 and 18, the figures being 1,425 and 1,369. 
Of 14,000 cases taken consecutively, only 4,790 ascribed 
their fall directly to men, while 11,000 attributed it either 
to their own choice, poverty, or to being led astray by 
other girls. Of the 2,836 cases in which women had been 
led astray by men, only 657 were laid to the charge of 
gentlemen, using that term in the wide sense of sume one 
who wore other than ordinary workman's clothes. Of the 
women who began an immoral life by entering a state of 
concubinage, 2,250 were deserted by the men, while in 
535 cases it was the women who deserted their partner. 

WHY THEY TOOK TO THE STREETS. 

He found 37 women who had taken to the streets in 
order to maintain their fatherless children, 233 to 
maintain their mothers, and 270 to keep their 
husbands. Of the 2,735 cases in vhich immorality 


began in concubinage and ended in p-ostitution, in 59 


cases concubinage ended in a month, 1 75 in two months, 
in 156 in three months, and 1,000 had terminated at the 
end of two years. Of the 14,000, 12,000 were members 
of the Church of England, 3,445 of whom had been con- 
firmed ; 441 still regularly attended church; 1,899 were 
Dissenters, of whom 275 regularly occupied pews in their 
favourite places of worship ; 321 were fuirly well versed in 
religious knowledge, and 130 were able to pass a search- 
ing examination in the subject generally ; 695 of the 
11,000 were blankly ignorant about everything in tle 
Bible ; 3,287 could neither read nm ¢ write. 
HOW LONG THEY LIVE. 

Mr. Merrick thinks that the average number of years 
that they live after having taken to a life in the streets is 
about three years and six weeks. He suggests that the 
keeping of disorderly houses should be treated as a crime 
instead of being merely an offence which can be com- 
pounded for by the payment of a fine. He also wishes to 
see something done to remove fallen women from the 
streets, but he wisely refrains from explaining how he 
would effect this change without inflicting greater evils 
than those which he proposes to abate. He brings his 
little book to a close with some wise and well-considered 
remarks as to the importance of making discrimination 
between cases, and cases in refuges and homes, and 
he urges that the rooms and furniture in such institu- 
tions should be made to look bright, comfortable, and 
inviting. Religion and virtue are not always well and 
appropriately dressed when their garments are coarse and 
sombre. “ Work Among the Fallen ” is only a little book, 
but its sixty-two pages contain more facts about the great 
open sore of London than could be found in any number 
of pages that have been issued from the press fcr a 
number of years. It is to be hoped that Mr. Merrick will 
soon be placed in a position in which he can have leisure: 
to draw up an exhaustive treatise upon a subject of which 
he probably knows more than any other Englishman. 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Norice.—For the convenienc? of such of cur raders as may live ata distance fram any biokseller, any Bok they may require, whether or not ti is 
mentioned int ve fullowins List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from th: Office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, on 


riceipt of l’ostal Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 


2MMIiS been issued by 


March there was but one answer 
to the question; this month there 
may be several. The book which 
will give the greatest amount of 
pleasure to many readers is the 
Memoir of Jenny Lind, by Canon 
Scott Holland; the best written 
‘books are probably Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s “ Canada,” and the late 
Dean Church’s ‘Oxford Move- 
ment,” published in March; the 
most polemical is unquestionably 
Mr. Buchanan’s “The Coming 
Terror ;” while from many points 
of view the most useful is Mr. 
Sonnenschein’s “ Best Books.” 

In the Memoir of Madame 
Jenny Lind - Goldschmidt 
(John Murray: price 32s.), CANON 
Scort HOLLAND and Mr. Rock- 
STRO tell the story of the great 
artist’s career from her birth in 
1820 down to the time of her 
quitting the stage in 1851. The 
more general portions of the work 
are from the pen of the Canon 
who has the advantage of having 
Anown the “ Swedish nightingale ” 
personally), the technical matter 
being supplied by Mr. Rockstro. 
‘Only if we had three or four pages 
at our disposal, might we be able 
‘to do justice to the book. 

The Oxford Movement: 
‘Twelve Years, 1833 — 1845 
{Macmillan and Co.), is from the 
pen of the late DEAN CHURCH, 
‘and may be regarded as history 
written from a personal stand- 
‘point. “If I ever publish these 
papers”—so the Dean wrote to 
Lord Acton some three years ago 
—“T must say distinctly what I want to do, which is not to 
‘pretend to write a history of the movement, or to account 
for it, or adequately to judge it, and put it ints due place 
ain relation to the religious and philosophical history of 
the time, but simply to preserve a contemporary memorial of 
what seems to me to be a true and noble effort which passed 


3 pHICH, among the numerous publications that have 
the press during the past four 
weeks, is really “the book of the month”? In 





MR. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 


before my eyes—a short scene of religious earnestness and 
aspiration—all that was in it of self-devotion, affectionate- 
ness, and high and refined and varied character, displayed 
under circumstances which are 
scarcely intelligible to men of the 
present time, so enormous have 
been the changes in what was 
assumed and acted upon and 
thought practicable and reason- 
able ‘fifty years since’” The 
larger portion of the work had 
been revised when tl Dean’s 
death took place. 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH’s 
Canada and the Canadian 
Question (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is, 
as might have been expected, 
brilliantly written. Here is the 
method which the author has 
adopted, as explained in his own 
words :— 


For the spesial purpose of this work, 
which is neither elaborate description 
nr de ailei history, but the presenta- 
tion of a case and of a problem, it 
seemed best fist to delineate the 
provinces which are fac'ors of the 
case, then to sketch their political 
history leading up to confederation, 
then to give an account of the con- 
federation i*eelf, with its political 
sequel up to the present time, and 
finally t> propound the problem. 


The problem which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith discusses with so much 
literary skill, is whether Canada 
can or cannot be prevented from 
merging in the United States. 
Separation from the mother 
country is, in his opinion, in- 
evitable. 


Mr. WILLIAM Swan SONNEN- 
SCHEIN (whose portrait we give) 
is the head of the publishing 
firm which bears his name. His 
claim upon our attention lies in the fact that he has 
compiled one of the most complete, most trustworthy, 
and most indispensable guides to good literature that have 
ever been made. His Best Books is a monument of wide 
and varied knowledge and of patient and unremitting 
industry. 





ART. 


FAGAN, Louis. An Easy Walk Through the British 
‘Museum. (Dallas, 5, Furnival Street, E.C.) 8vo. Paper 
wrapper. Pp. 98. Photographic illustrations. Price 1s. 
Mr. Fagan is the assistant-keeper of drawings and priats in the British 
useum, and may therefore be assumed to know the great national 
collection well. is remarks in the little book before us are brief and 
informative. Mr. Fagan’s object, it may be added, is to teach 
people ‘‘ how to seeit ina few hours.” 


_,.liDDLETON, J.H. The Engraved Gems of Classical 

Times, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitz- 

William Museum. (University Press, Cambridge.) Pp. 

1—157, i—xxvi, with 2 Plates. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

™ Fine Greek or Greco-Roman engraved gems are among the most 
beautiful works of art that exist.” This opinion Professor Middleton 


justifies, not only by his illustrations, but also by a ay description 
of ancient gems. He points out their merits, describes the technique 
of gem-engraving, and has many stories to tell of the adventures of 
particular stones. The use of the study is illustated by what he has 
to say of the portraits cut on stones and of gems r: cording for us 
important works of Greek art, now lost. In short, the Slade Professor 
of Fine Art has written a very curious and readable book on a rather 
minute subject. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Bryson, Mary F. John Kenneth Mackenzie. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 404. Portrait. 
Price 6s. 

Dr. Mackenzie was a medical miss‘onary in China, who devoted his 


life not only to the cure of bodily but also of spiritual disease. The 
record of his life’s wors is an exceeding’ y interesting one. 
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Parry, Epwarp A. Charles Macklin. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 208. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


This is the third vw lume of tke excellent sri:s of ‘‘ Emin-nt Actors’, 


which Mr. William Archer is editing. Mr. Parry seems to have done 
his work with gre+t care and skill, and bas beenat great pains to char 
up a number of disputed points in the ector’s career—notably his age, 
which is now proved to have bren n nety-seven and n t cne hundred 
and seven as his two previous (a ad unreliable) biographers have 
stated. This bovk will not ouly te uf use as a bivgrapby of an actor, 
but also a hi:tory of the Restoration drama. 


_ The Weekly Gallery of Celebrities. 
Publishing Company.) Price 2d. weekly. 
Althrugh nt a book of the month, this new pericd’cal deserves a 

favourable notice, as it certain y hills a long-felt wsnt. Each week 
excelent process portraits of come Talf dozen celebrities are given, 
accompanied with a concise and wel writte.a biographical sketch. 
The *‘ get up ”’ is exceedir gly god. 

THURSFIELD, J. R. Peel. (Macmillan and Co.)  8vo. 

Pp. 232. Price 2s. 6d. 

In the March numb-r of th? R+view or R+ Views we referred t» Mr. 
Jus in McCartby's ‘Sir Robert Peel” +s ‘* vleasantly readable.” 
Still higher praise can bs giten to the ‘ Peel” volume which now 
lies before us. I+ is in eve y respect worthy of the series to which it 
belongs—the series which i: ¢ udes Mr. Frederic Harrison's ** Crom- 
well,” Mr. H. D. Trailis *‘ William the Third,’ and Mr. J»bn Morley's 
‘Walpole.’ Higher praise it would be impossible to bestow upon the 


book. 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


BuérkMan,C. G. Swedish and English Dictionary. 
(P. A. Norstedt and Séner, Stockholm ; Dulau and Co., Soho 
Square). Medium 8vo. Vol. I. Swedish-English, pp. 1360. 
Vol. II. English-Swedish, pp. 1758. Price 18s. each. 


These two volumes are decidedly welcome adcit’ons to the limite list 
of realiy good foreign dictionaries. Tne ¢ditor ani comp ler appea s 
to have spared no pains to do bis work wi h thoroug! nes: and con- 
scientiousnes:, and bas not limited himself to merely adding a fe v 
hundred words, more or le s ay thy choren, to the repertory of existing 
dictionaries. 
Ciecc, JAMES. The Directory of Second-hand 
Booksellers. (Elliot Stock.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 308 
Price 6s. 
A wonderful amount of otherwise inacce:sible information is to be 
found within the covers of this small volume. B sides the lis* of 
second-hand b oksellers, Englis) and foreign, there ara | sts of ail the 
public librari:s, of book auctioneers, of the tictitio is and 1:eal names of 
authors, of initials used by authors (giving the real names), of the 
values of autographs, and a thousand aud one oth-r useful and in- 
teresting fac’s of the greatest importance to bock-lovers and to boo‘- 
dealers alike. 
Farmer, Jonn 8. Slang and its Analogues. 
Nutt.) 4to. parchment. Volume I. A to Byz. 3. 
Volume II. C to Fizz. Pp. 406. Price 32s. each. 
Although we have had other slang ictionaries, no one has ever trea‘ed 
the subject so fully and s» scientificallyas Mr. Farmer bas in the two 
volumes here bef .re us. Every student of folk-lore and «f ,hilology 
owe; tbe author a debt of gratitude for his dic inary, which not only 
gives the meauing f the slang wor 's of all classes of society for the 
tt three hun‘red years, but alsothe synonyms and parallels from 

rrench, German, Italian, etc. The edicion is limited tos: ven hundred 
aad fitty copies, and is likely to go upin price. 

Moon, G. WASHINGTON (Editor). Men and Women 
of the Time. (Routledge.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp.1016, Price 
15s. 

The new editor of the thirteenth edition of ‘‘Me1 of the Time,” 
enlarged, and with an_ extended title, cannot be  congratu- 


lated unreservedly on the success of his present effort. The 
preface—one of the most infil ted in style it has ever been 


(General 


(David 
Pp. 405. 


our lot to read — is scareely flattering to the apostle of, 


literary precision, the glamour of whose rbetoric seems to have 
blinced his sense of proportion and rendered him oblivious to other 
editorial minutie. For instance, Mrs, Reaney has a page and a. half 
devoted to her praise, while Mr. A. J. Balfour's career is chronicled in 
little over half a column, and Sir John Gorst is treated with the same 
scant brevity. Lord Hartington and Mr. Stansfeld are alloted less 
space than Miss Ormerod, and Olive Schreiner, ‘‘ of whom the editor 
hopes to have more to report in the next edition,” has to be content 
at present with an eight-line notice. There wre many other instances 
of a similar kind. Among important omissions which occur to us 
at the present moment may be mentioned Mrs. Besant and Madame 
Novikeff (*O. K.”). We may also remark that Mr. W. T. Stead, 
yong a visited the Vatican in 1889, did not go there “‘ to report to ths 
ew Era.’ 
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SONNENSCHEIN, W. Swan. The Best Books. (Swan 
Sonnenschein.) Second Edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 


cix. 1009. Price 31s. 6d. 

This bcok, which the author mrdestiy describes as ‘‘a contribu’ ion 
towards sys'ematic bibl:ography,” is undoubtedly the most useful 
work of the year. Every etucent has often felt the want of some 
large and comprehinsive index to the beet avai'able works cn any 
special subject, and this is that work—ermpiled with a care aud 
eccuracy which it would be impossivle to surpass. To give some idea 
of its scope, we may meuti n that it con'ains references to 50,010) 


works, that it has taken eight years of almost unceasing labour to- 


compile, and that, search as we may, we have been unable to find 
any flaw. Every branch of knowledge seems to be represented, ani 
the arrangement, as a whole, leaves no hing to be Cesired—in fact, ic 
is a bouk wh.ch nv li rary should be without. 


The War Ships of the World. 
Large 4to. Cloth. Pp. 98. Price ds. 


A vast amount of st tistical snd other information relating to the war- 
hips of this and« f every other ccuntry is to te found in this volume, 
which also contains comrarative tab!es of the merchant navy of each 
¢ untry in relation tothe war navy, end statistical lists of all the 
faster ships in tte different merchant navies. 

TRENDELL, A. S. R. The Colonial Year Book. 

(Sampson Low.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 836. Price ds. 

Excellent maps and practical informatioa concerning our col nies ard 
eCependencies make this work one of the greatest importance and 


value. The mat‘er is brought well up to date, and tle bovk, as a 
wole, is well wiit’en ani 1eidable. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND LAW. 


Novikorr, MADAME. The Philo-Jewish Meeting at 


the Mansion House. 

This is a shilling pamphlet, published by the Carlyle Press, in which 
Madame Novikoff reprints several of the letters she address d from 
time to time to the Times and Pall Mall Cazette, together with notes 
and elucidatory remarks. 

WesB, SIpNEY, LL.B., and HaroLtp Cox, B.A. The 
Eight Hours Day. (Walter Scott.) 8vo. Paper covers. 
Pp. 300. Price 1s.- 

An exhaustive account of the Eight H-urs Morement is followed by 
particulars of the present hours of labour and factory legislation. The 
hygienic, social, and juri-tic aspects of the question als» receive con- 
sideration. Lastly, there are exact refe ences to authorities anda 
complete index, either of wh‘ch a'one would make the work an 
exceedingly us-ful gu‘de to ths whole q «stion cf the reduction of the 
hours of labour. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
BRAYBROOKE, RicHARD Lorp (Editor). Diary and 


Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) S8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Four 


volumes. Price 18s. net. 

This is one of the cheapest, neatest, and mo:t worthy reprints that we 
bave come across for sometime. It reor duces, verbatim, the edition 
of 1848-49-the scholar’s elition—and is supplied with a copious 
index. Literary and histo:ical students, as well as the general 
reader, ought heartily to welcome the handsome edition now pla ed 
within their reach. 


BucHaNanN, Ropert. The Coming Terror. 
Heinemann,) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 385. Price 12s. 6d. 


The purpose of Mr. Buchanan (poet and novelist of the past) in writing 
these entertaining essays, republished from the magazines and 
newspapers, can be seen from the following quota‘ions from the 

reface:—‘‘I have endeavoured to vindicate the freedom of 

uman personality, the equal ty of the sexes, and the rights of revolt 
against arbitrary social laws conflicting with the happiness of 
human nature.” And “At this moment a great wave of mock 
morality is threatening to destroy much that is beautiful and pleasur- 
able in li‘e, in literature, and inart.” Asa matter of fact, Mr. Buchanan 
is angry—angry with every ne ard with everythirg. and hasa 
new pbrase of abuse for every .ne he mentions. Men so different a‘ 
Ibsen, Zola, George Moore, Henry James, Pinero, Grundy, W. S. 
Gilbe:t, R. L. Stevenson, and Andrew Lang, have all neatly turned 
epithets of abuse tacked on to their names. Neither does Mr. 
Buchanan love our modern press. To him the Times is ‘* the great 
Cockney organ of British Philist‘a,” and the Pall Mall Gazette ‘‘a. 
journal of abominations.” However, in spite of the angry passions 
fhe volume is worth reading. Future editions should be indexed; 
one could then immediately turn up an abusive epithet fur 
any andevery author of note. Aa anecdote told of this book is to’ 

‘ood to te Ist, The first copies were inscribed ‘‘ Tbe Ccming 

errer”—Robert Buchanan. The author saw it, the copies were’ 
recalled, and a ‘‘ By” was inserted. 


(Lloyd’s, Cornhill.) 
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THE NEw Books 


FitzGeRALp, Percy. .The History of Pickwick. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 374. Price 8s, 

Mr. Fitzgerald, a notable book-maker, has put together an agreeable, 
ippy, slipshod kind of book on the whole environment of the 

mes Mr. Pickwick. With bis aid the meauest intellect could 
do Calverley’s famous examination paper nearly as well as Mr. Besant 
and Prof. Skeat did without it, Indeed, Mr. Fitzgerald is too prone 
ex equare ingenia, for he even tells us what to laugh at, and why. It 

is nothing short of a crime to issne a book like this without even a 

table of contents, to say nothing of an index; the bibliography is 

arranged neither alphabetically nor chronologically; and ‘‘ Miss 

Withersfield”” and *‘ Lord Mutinhed” will be resented by all honest 

Pickwickians. 

Hunt, Leian. Poems.and Essays. 
The Temple Library, Two volumes. Post 8vo. 
Pp. 235, 268. Price 10s: 6dy 
Every one who has the failing, if its a failing, of liking his favourite 

books in dainty form, will owe a debt of graticuce to Mr. Dens 

for adding Leigh Hunt to his well-chosen iemple Library. Many 
buy 2 book for its form and appearance alone, but when neat binding. 
beautiful print and illustrations, and excellent pper, with wide 
margins, are combined with literary excellence, theu indeed perfection 

is reached. The editor of these two volumes is Mr. Reg:nald B. 

Jobnson, who has done his work with a scholarly care and aiseretion, 

makiog an excellent selection both of poems and essays. The edition 

is limited to five hundred copies. 


Jacoss, JoserH. George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Browning, Newman—Essays and Reviews. (David 
Nutt.) Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 152. Price 2s. éd. 


These necrologies—or critical obituaries—of the four writers who are 
mentioned in the title were written for the Atheneum, and generally 
(for the author deprecates the system of keep ng obituaries filed 
against the death of a celebrity) in the rush of going to press, but 
they are well worth reprinting, eaoh essay being in its way perfect. 
In his preface the author states that his work differs from the 
ordinary obituary, in that it deals rather with the work than with 
the life of each author. The book:is charmingly ‘* got up.” 

JacosB!, CHARLES T, On the Making and Issuing oi 
Books. (Elkin Mathews.) Post 8vo. Half parchment. 
Pp. 70. Price 2s. 6d. eiters- 

Nothing could be daintie#ormoredeautifully printed than this work 
which Mr. Jacobi (the manager of the Chiswick Press) has just 
issued. He cails it ‘a brochure addressed to authors,” and certainly 
amateur authors will find it invaluable. It gives instruction as to 
the preparation of MS. for the press, the correction of proof-sheets, 
the different sorts of paper and of type—indeed, one can learn the 
whole technique of book producing here. The edition is limited to 
430 copies. 


Japp, ALEXANDER H. (Edifor.) De Quinesy Memorials. 
(Heinemann.) Two volumes. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 289, 274. 
Price 30s. 


That the ‘‘boom”in De Quincey-still contmues is evidenced by the 
appearance of these two handsonre-volumes, containing a large num- 
ber of hitherto unpublished letters.and personal memoranda, which 
Professor Japp has edited and arranged with great skill, adding an 
introductory and explanatory chapter and a sketch of the history of 
the De Quincey family, and of the early life and education of the 
essayist himself. Besides De Quimcey’s own letters, a large number 
of communications from Ooleridge, the Wordsworths, the Brontés, 
Hannah More, and “ Oristopher North” to the Opium-eater are 
added, containing much interesting information about the literary 
lights of the earlier part of this ezntury. For illustrations, the 
volumes cont1in a number of portraits of De Quincey himze!f and 
the different members of his family. 


Mitrorp, Mary Russesn.. Our Village. 


Scott.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 290. Price 1s. 


A new volume of the ‘‘ Camelot Series,” edited, with an introduction, 
by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 


SAINTSBURY, GrorGm Essays on French Novelists. 
(Percival and Co.) Crown 8vo, Buckram. Pp. 460. 
Price 7s, 6d. : 

This volume of essays—allofwhich.first saw the light in the Fortnightly 
Remew—appears v ene the French novelists are being 
80 widely discussed both in and out.of the public press. The novelists 
treated of are Anthony Hamilton, Lesage, de Bernard, Dumas pére, 
Théophile Gautier, Sandeau, Octave Feuillet, Gustave Flaubert, Hery 
Murger, and Victor Cherbulfez. It was at the suggestion of Mr. John 
Morley (then editor of the Fortnightly) that these essays were written 
in 1878, and it was Mr. Morley who chose the subjects. But twelve 

: pene along time, and we hope that Mr. Saintsbury may give us 

‘is more extended impressions of the French novelists of to-day ina 

_future volume, The binding and print of the volume before us leave 
nothing to be desired. 


‘J. M. Dent.) 
Cloth. 


(Walter 
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OF THE MONTH. 


FICTION. 
The following list contains a selection of the innumerable 
works of fiction published during the past month :— 


A Dead Man’s Diary. (Ward and Lock.) 
Cloth. Pp. 218. Price3s. 6d. Third edition. 
That this book—which we hear is writ:en by Mr. Coulson Kernahan— 

has reached a third edition in so shorta time after publication, is suffi- 
cient evidence that it has caught the taste of the reading public. It 
is well worth reading, being—although somewhat duii in parts— 
intensely interesting and exceedingly well written. As the title 
indicates, it claims to be the story of the new life after death. 

A “‘Novel” Novel. (The Gentlewoman Office.) Crown 
8vo. Paper. Pp. 156. Price 1s. 

The result of a competition in the Gentlewcman, in which Lady 

Constance Howard wrote the first chapter, and then every week a 


chapter was added ‘rom those which were sent in for competition. In 


this way twenty writers have contributed, the result being a very 
good story. 
BaARRIE, J. M. Better Dead. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Crown 8vo. Buckram. Pp. 145. Price 2s. 6d. 

A new edition, uniform with the author's previous works, of Mr. 
Barrie’s first book—published some few years back. It is very short, 
but delightfully humorous and clever—the hero, Andrew Riach, 
being a wonderful creation. The writing is particularly witty and 
epigrammatic. 

CoTTINGHAM, Barry. Forbidden by Law. (Trischler.) 

Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 250. 
Graves, CLo. Dragons’ Teeth. (Dalziel Bros.) Crown 

8vo. Paper. Pp. 292. Price 1s. 

A clever and powerfully written novel, which is likely to make a sensa- 


tion. It is the story of a woman who has sinned, but who attempts 
to escape from the consequences of her sin and to lead a good and 


honourable life. 

Hay, Mary Cecrt. Nora’s Love Test. Old Myddle- 
ton’s Money. The Arundel Motto. (Spencer Blackett.) 
Crown 8vo. Boards. Price 2s. each. 

A welcome reprint in cheap form of this author’s more popular works. 


HAYWARD, W. StepHeNns. Love Against the World. 
(Spencer Blackett.) Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 380. Price 2s. 
Weare glad to notea new and cheap edition of this author's books. 

They are among the very best examples of sensational fiction which 

we have read. Some years back Mr. Hayward was one of the pepular 

writers of sensational fiction, 

THe Same. Hunted to Death. (Spencer Blackett.) 
Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 312. Price 2s. 

A tale of adventure in the two hemispheres, full of incident and excite- 
ment. 

HUNGERFORD, Mrs. A Little Irish Girl. (Henry and 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 208. Price 2s. 6d. 

A new volume of the “‘ Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour,” by 
the authoress of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.” 

JEANS, THomAS. Always in the Way. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 201. Price 3s. 6d. 

A series of amusing sporting and travelling experiences, strung 
together by a slight tale. Some comical illustrations are by Mr. 
Finch Mason. 

Kyicut, E. F. Save Me From My Friends. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 400. Price 6s. 
An exciting and well-written novel, dealing with theosophy and 

spiritualism. The hero becomes convinced of the truth of these new 

creeds, but at the lastthey fail him, and heis left utterly helpless. The 
novel can be taken as a protest against theosophy, which the author 
says ‘‘ has inflicted much injury, whatever geod it may have done. 

Many are the strong men and innocent womenit has wrecked. It 

has its car of Juggernaut for its faithful.” 

MacCoLt, HueH. Ednor~Whitlock. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 342. Price és. 

An insufferably dull novel, full of religious controversy, and utterly 
devoid of incident. 

PRAED, 
Adrian. 
2s. 6d. 

A novel of hypnotism, occultism, and electro-megneti: m. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price 2s. 








(Trischler. ) 


Mrs. CAMPBELL. The Soul of Countess 
(Trischler.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 192. Price 








“Q.” Noughts and Crosses. (Cassell and Co.) Crown 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 263. Price 5s. 

These short stories, the majority of which first appeared in the Speaker, 
are among the very best specimens of this style of fiction in t « 
English language. All the stories are ee ee short, but in 
that lies their chief power, very pathetic, and full of beautifully 
turned pbrases and sentences. Let us hope that the publishers may 
be induced to itsue‘another volume, for the tales still leftare too good 
to lie buried in a weekly review. 


ROBERT, SiR RAnpAaL H. Highflier Hall. (Spencer 
Blackett.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 310. Price 7s. 6d. 
A novel of sporting adventure, well illustrated by Mr. G. Bowers. 


_ The Lost Inca, (Cassell.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 286. 
wPrice 2s. 


_ An interesting novel of exploration in unknown countries, the scene in 
this case being laid in South America. 


TOWNLEY, HovueutTon. Dazzled. 
-8vo. Paper. Pp. 154. Price 1s. 

WARDEN, Fiorence. Pretty Miss Smith. (William 
Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 268. Price 3s. 6d. 


The authoress of the ‘‘ House on tte Marsh” has always a good tale to 
tell, and ‘this novel is no exception to the general rule. Miss Smith 
is a young woman with a large fortune, on whem all sorts of villainies 
are practised (sometimes, we must confess, the means by which they 
are accomplished seem rather clumsy) with the purpose of driving 
her mad. After many exciting incidents, the villain turns out to be 
the one person whom one wouldn't suspect. The interest is well 
sustained, the mystery being kept up to the last. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
BARTHOLOMEW, JoHN. Handy Reference Atlas of 
the World. (John Walker.) Crown 8vo. Half Leather. 

120 Maps. Price 7s. 6d. New edition. 

The great difficulty with atlases, however full and however accurate 
they may be, is always that they are awkward in shape and size, and 
consequently inaccessible to any one but the student. This atlas we 
can rcommend, however, for it has none of these disadvantages—its 
size lends itself to perfect convenience, being identical with 
“‘ Nuttall’s Dictionary.” The maps are all excellent, both in the 
colouring and the lettering, and at the same time are thoroughly 
accurate. This, the new edition, has been revised and brought up to 
date. 

* BARTHOLOMEW, J. G. The Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer 

-of the World. (John Walker.) 32mo. Cloth. Pp. 630. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

The b-st pocket gazetteer that we have seen. There are 35,000 entries, 
together with a large amount of geographical information and a 
number of statistical maps. 


Cycling Road Map Twenty Miles around London. 
(Bacon.) In Four Sections. Cloth cases. Price 1s. each. 


Very handy and very distinct road maps, which will be useful to the 
cyclist and to the walker alike. 


Map and Guide to London. (Gall and Inglis.) Price 1s. 

An excellent map of London with an index to over four thousand streets, 
enabling one to find any place, however obscure, by a simple 
reference. : 

MEIKLEJOHN, J. M.D. The British Empire. (Simp- 
kin and Marshall.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 336. ' Price 3s. 
The author has successfully attempted to present a vivid portraiture of 

our vast Empire in such a way as to make it quickly seized by the 

mind and permanently held by the memory. The informaticn is well 
condensed and well arranged. 

Peters, Dr. CARL. New Light Upon Dark Africa. 
(Ward and Lock.) Medium 8vo. Pp. 600. Price 16s. 

Mr. H. W. Dulcken has provided the translation of this work, which 
is yet another of the apparently endless books of African travel. Dr. 
Peters, however, has plenty to tell that is pore and the illustra- 
tions are all unusually excellent. Much new light is thrown upon 
the political situation in Africa,on the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, 
and on the character, manners, and customs of the tribes in the 
interior. 

The Universal Atlas. 
Price 1s. 

The first part (containing Europe, Egypt, South Africa, and France) of 
a new atlas, which will be completed io twenty-eight monthly parts. 

The maps are excellently coloured. and are not too overcrowded. 


(Trischler.) Crown 


(Cassell and Co.) Part I. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


HISTORY. 


WHEATLEY, Henry B., F.8.A._ London Past and 
Present : Its History, Associations, and Traditions. 
(John Murray.) 8vo. Half bound. Three volumes. Price 


£3 3s. 

The matter contained in this work, which is founded upon Peter Cun- 
ee “Handbook of London,” is arranged alph»betically, and is 
of the utmost value to lite: and historical students. A feature of 
the volume is the numerous illustrative quotations from contemporary 
poets, novelists, and essayists which it contains, 


ANDERSON, J. H. History of George the Third’s 
Reign. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 13. 
Maps. Price 4s, 6d. 

This is distinctly a ‘‘ cram book,” compiled for those who desire not to 
learn history but to pass examinations. Theauth: r regrets that want 
of time has prevented him from imparting to the work “‘ the literary 
finish indispeneable to historical writing”; and it must be confessed 
that the style is not exactly what one would expect from a “late 
lecturer on English Literature at King’s College, London.” But, 
literature apart, the book will no doubt prove useful to Civil Service 
candidates and others for whom the “ period ” is “* set.” 


DucouprAy. The History of Modern Civilisation : 
a Handbook. (Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
xx. 586. Price 9s. 

A handbook based upon Monsieur Ducoudray’s ‘‘ Histoire Sommaire de 
la Civilisation.” Its aim is to give to young students and general 
readers a comprehensive view of the progress of the nations, as far as 
it is known, cut of the decadence of ancient civilisation, through 
medizval barbarism, until they emerge in modern and advance to 
contemporary civilisation. 


FIELD, E.M., Mrs. The Child and His Book. (Wells 
Gardner.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 356. Price 6s. 


A history of the progress of children’s literature in England, illustrated 
with a number of engravings taken from old books. 


FREEMAN, EpwArpD A.,M.A. A History of Sicily from 
the Earliest Times. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press.) 
8vo. Cloth. Two volumes. Price 42s. 

The first volume deals with the native nations, and the Pheenician and 
Greek settlements; the second with the history of the island from 
the beginning of the Greek settlemerts to the beginning of Athenian 
intervention. The greater part of the volumes has been written or 
revised, often both, on or near the spots of which the author has had 
to speak. Professor Freeman is the first writer who has attempted to 
deal with Sicilian history as a whole on anything like the scale of the 
present volumes. 


GARDINER, SAMUEL Rawson. A Student’s History of 
England. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Pp. 294. 
Price 4s. 


The second volume of a “ History” which deals with England from the 
earliest times to 1°85. The instalment before us covers the period 
1509—1689, from the accession of Henry VIII. to that of William IIT. 
The letterpress is lucid and correct, and the illustrations, which form 
a feature of the ‘‘ History,” are exceedingly he'pful. 


SterHens, H. Morse. Portugal. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 450. Price 5s. 


This work. which forms a volume of ‘‘ The S‘ory of the Nations” series, 
has been written ona different plan from most of the volumes which 
have preceded it, and attempts to give a sbort chronological history 
of Portugal. No oneis better fitted for the task than Mr. Stephens, 
whose work is admirably illustrated with maps, portraits, and views. 
The volume comes out opportunely, Portugal being at present so 
much to the front, and will do much to destroy the ignorance 
which always merges Portugal in Spain. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


HinpD, Lewis. Souvenir of ‘ Ivanhoe.” 
Boards. Pp. 32. Price ls. 
An account of the opera at the Royal English Opera. Illustrated by 
Mr. Maurice Grieffenhagen and Mr. Herbert Railton. 
KNIGHT, CHARLES (Editor). The Works of Shake- 


speare. (Routledge.) Long post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 520. 


(Virtue.) 


Price 2s. 6d. Volume II. 
The second «lume of the beautifully printed and bound “ Mignon 
Shakespea:'., vith reduced illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. 
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THE NEw Books oF THE MONTH. 


GoDDARD, ARTHUR. Players of the Period (Dean and 


_ Son.) Twovolumes. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 368. Price 6s. each. 


A series of anecdotal, biographical, and critical monographs of some 
two dozen of the leading living English actors. Numerous excellent 
portraitse—one of which, that of Mr. S. B. Bancroft, who will be 
remembered as the donor of £1,000 to the Saivation Social 
Scheme, we have reproduced—and illustrations trum sketches by 

Barnard, Alfred Bryan, Phil May, J. Bernard Partridge, and 

F. H. Townsend, are added. The volumes are more or less spoiled 

by careless printing, but will, however, be inieresting to all 
goers. 

Metcuim, B. Wild West Poems. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 87. Price ls. 

A very poor imitation of Bret Harte’s poems—the author’s illustrations 
are amusing, however. 

RADFORD, DoLLIE. A Light Load, (Elkin Mathews) 

Post 8vo. Boards. Pp. 64. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘The *‘ get up” of this charming little book is perfect, both in the printing 
and paper. The poems themselves do not call for any special mention, 
although some of them are pretty. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND 


519 


to read the medical literature of other countries, and in pursuance of 
this obj-ct he has given the foreign equivalents of every Boglish 


medical term in general proje-sional use. 
SPORT. 
Grace, W. G. Cricket. (J. W. Arrowsmith.) 8va, 
Cloth. Pp. 488. Price 6s. . 
Full of anecdotes of the cricket and the cricketers both of the past and 


of the present, Dr. Grace’s book is sure to be pular and to 


become the standing work on the game, if for no other reason 
that it was written by the ‘‘ Grand Old Man” of cricket himself. Dr. 
Grace gives critical and biographical notices of all the leading 
cricketers of to-day, and the work is illustrated with numerous 
portraits. Toe averages, both bowling and batting, of the last few 
years, a:e also added. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
I, LITERATURE, 


MAILLARD, L. COLONEL. Elements de la Guerre 
(Librairie Militaire Baudouin, Paris.) 





PHILANTHROPY. 
ABBOTT, Epwin A. Philomy- 
thus: An Antidote against 


Credulity. (Macmillan.) Crown 

S8vo. Cloth. Pp. 259. Price 3s. 6d. 

The late headmaster of the City of Lon- 
don School describes his work (which is 
a criticism of Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘ Es- 
say on Ecclesiastical Miracles ”) as ‘an 
antidote against that kind of uncon- 
sciously dishonest and conveniently 
credulous assent which springs from a 
misplaced application of faitn to hi»- 
torical facts.” 


Coit, STANTON, Ph.D. An In- 
troduction to the Study of 
Ethics. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 304. 


Price 4s. 6d. 

This work, which is one of Messrs. 
Sonnenschein’s ‘‘Introductory Science 
Text_Books,” has been adapted from 
the German of Professor von Gizycki, 
and deals with the subject in its more 
practical aspects. The “‘ highest stand- 
a:d of good,” as taught by ethics, will, 
Dr. Coit thinks, ‘‘ furnish counsel to the 
individual citizen in the conduct of his 
own life, and enlighten‘his conscience, 
so that he may judge and rule aright 
both his own actions, wishes, and 
thoughts, and those of his fellow-men.” 
Hawets, H. R. The Broad 

Church, or What is Coming. 

(Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 276. Price 6s. 

An idea of the purpose and scope cf this 
work can be gathered from the subjects 
given in the headings of the different 
chapters. Hach chapter, in fact, is a 
short essay on such subjects as, ‘‘ Is the 
Broad Church Dishonest ?” ““No!” * Are the Creeds Credible ?” 

Yes and No! “Is God Omnipotent?” ‘‘Yes and No!” ‘ Was 
Jesus God Incarnate ? * Yes and No!” “Is the Imitation of Christ 
ee Me... =e sooty Songs 1 ?” “Yes!” ‘*Is the Great 

a Dream “Nol” e positi k by th hb 
is evinced by the answers given. \ gpipaletaa ne taliiatiaarse int 


Kinns, SAMUEL. Graven in the Rock. (Cassell and Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 694. Price 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Kinns (who is the author of ‘Moses and Geology”) attempts t 
prove the historical accuracy of the Bible by , he ". the 
a ao an monuments in the British Museum and 

e rk is i vi 
and reproductions from dioumente og ere ee 
MAXWELL, THEODORE. Terminologia Medica Poly- 
Blotta., (J. and A. Churchill.) Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 460 
Price 16s, 


Described as ‘“‘a concise international dictiona’ of medical terms.” 
The author’s object is to assist medical men a various nationalities 


From a photo] 
rom “Players of the Period.” 


MR, S. B. BANCROFT. 


8vo. Price 12 fr. 


First volume of an important work on 
modern warfare, illustratedwith twenty 
eight plans aud maps. 


Talleyrand Intime. (&. Kolb, 

Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 

Most curious addition to Talleyrandiana. 
Consists of extracts from his correspon- 
dence with the Duchesse de Courlande. 

LANESSAN DE, L.J. L’Indo- 

Chine Frangaise. (Felix Alcan, 

Paris.) 4to. Price 15fr. 

Political, economical, and social account 
of Cochin China, Gam e, x 
and Tonkin. Fine coloured illustrations. 

NISARD, DESIRE. Essais sur 

Ecole Romantique. (Calmann 

Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


Volume of critical essays on the French 
Romancist school of literature, by well- 
known Academicians. 

, 
THOUMAS, GENERAL. Le Mare- 
ehal Lannes. (Calmann Lévy, 

Paris.) 4vo. Price 7fr.50c. Fine 

portrait. 


II. FIcTION, POETRY, AND THE 
BELLES LETTRES. 


MARGUERITE, Pau. La Foree 
des Choses. (E. Kolb, Paris.) 
8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 

New novel by risi French novelist, 
author of “* Pascal Géfosse.” 
Bovurcet, Pau. Nouveaux Pastels. (Alphonse Le- 

merre, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 

This volume bears as sub-title ‘‘ The Portaits of Ten Men,” and will 
form a sequel to Bourget’s former book, ‘‘ Pastels.” 

O’Moyroy, RicHaRD. Soyons Gais! (Calmann Lévy, 
Paris. 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 

Collection of short stories 4 la Gyp. 


Pensees de la Solitude. (Calmann Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. 


Price 5fr. 
a a eg collection of maxims, with admirable preface by Alexandre 
umas fils, 


IBSEN, HENRIK. Le Canard Sauvage. 


Savine, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 80c. 
Admirable translation by M. Proyer of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Wild Ducks.” 


[by Walery, 


(Albert 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 23. 6a. 
The Iron and Steel Industries of America. 
Sir James Kitson, Bert. 
The Shadow of the Kurd. Mrs. BisHoP 
(Miss Isabella Bird), F.R.5.G.S. 
The Humble Remonstrance of an Irish 
Nationalist. 
Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 
Democracy cnd Diamonds. GRANT ALLEN. 
Greek Taddence on Christianity. 


Professor SANDAY. 
Italian Secret Societies. L. WOLFFSOHN. 
Sedgemoor. 


Francis A. KNIGHT. 


' The Coming Factory Act. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
Wit in the Pulpit. Rev. H. R HawEIs. 
A She og Justification of Peasant Pro- 
Henry W. WOLrr. 
A World Wide Democratic Church. 
A. TAYLOR INNEs. 
The Political Position in Canada. 
Sir CHartes TuppPER, Bart., K.C.M.G. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
The Journal of Sir Waltec fred, 


C. SWINBURNE. 
The Midnight Baptism. f. Harpy. 
Personal Recollections of Mazzini. 
Miss M. Burnp. 
The Transatlantic Cattle Trade. M. FREWEN 
The Ibsen Question. O. CRAWFURD. 
Trades Unionism among Women. 
Lapy DILkE and F. ROUTLEDGE. 
Private Life in France in the Fourteenth 
Century. 
A. Mary F. Roprnson (Madame James 





Darmesteter). 
Elementary Education a Municipal Charge. 
Lorp SANDFORD. 
A Chemist inthe Suburbs. F.WEDMORE. 
Virginia Mines and American Rails.—II. 
DUKE OF MaRLBOROUGH. 
The Russian Censure. . LANIY. 
South African Problems. J. 8. KEtris. 
Correspondence :— 
A Suggestioa on the Elgin Marbles. 
Hon. G. Curzon. 
One of our Conquerors (conclusion). 
G. MEREDITH. 





FORUM. April. 2s. 6d. 
What can we do for the Poor ? 
Dr. RAINSFORD. 


Rev. 
The Fate of the Election Bill. Sent. 
GEORGE F, Hoar. 
A Defective Census. RoGcerR Q. MILLs, 
Will Morality Survive Religion ? 
Prof. GOLDWiN SMITH, 
The Growth of Sentiency. 
Major J. W. PowkLt. 
Madame de Staél. W. E. H. Lecxy, 
Formative Influences. 
Prof. Simon NEwcomp, 
The Methods of Mind Readers. 
Dr. CHARLES GATCHELL. 
TradeUnionism and Utopia. W. H. MaLiock, 
Railway Passenger Rates. 
Prof, mg | T. Hapiey. 
The Flood Plains of Rivers. W. J. McGre. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
On the possess State of the Law Relating to 
the Marrie: J. Epmonxson Joe. 
The Story of Sw eamassh >. 


stain So unron CasTLe 
The Mill-men ma. A Manipur 
©. N. Bauman 


Luek, Merit, and Sucwess 
Geo, BR. Gattauan 
How I ecame « Comservative 
Bueraa Tuomas 
A Meters Migh-Geheet Girt, Buiiy OC Coon 
The Agri altaral Pretotem aco Wheate 


Ouatrtes Bas 
Th Bewwtt 4 Breyten Gleotmer Weare 
Bere Jat) Ragerton «ov bette 


©. F Beams 
The Wee pgee bangere! 
Liewt Od MH Br at mee 
Pre cer vation 4 thee Chobomiee enet thee Ff 
i tewet) Loam Gravee » kero 
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NEW REVIEW. 9d. 


Legal and Constitutional. Aspects of the 
Lynching at New Orleans. 

James Bryce, M.P. 
I. HENRY JAMES. 
Science of Criticism } a — — 
The Outcome of the Manipur Disaster. 

Sir Ricnarp TEMPLE, Bart., M.P. 
The Ideals of Art. 


e 


W. Hotman Hunt. 
A Model City ; or, Reformed London. III. 
A Bird's-eye View. 
Right dion. G. Soaw LEFEVRE, M.P. 
Stray Memories (continued). ELLEN TERRY. 
Exercise and Training. Part 
Sir MoRELL MACKENZIE, M.D. 
Our Neighbour. CouNTESS OF CORK. 
Contineutal Comments :— 
I. From Paris. JosepH REINcH (Mem- 
ber of the French 
Chamber. 
II, From Berlin. GEoRG VON BUNSEN. 
III. From Rome. R. Bonaui (Member 
of the Italian 
Chamber. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
2s. 6d. 
The Judicial Shock to Marriage. 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Italy and the United States 
Mrs. Jusste WHITE Maxio, 
Resuscitation by Oxy, 
Lieut. ‘Sol, Henry ELSDALE, 
Town and Country Parsons. 
Rev. Harry JONES. 
Kaisir-i-Hind and Hindoostani. 
RAFIUDDIN AHMAD. 
Noticeable Books— 
(1) Esther Pentreath. 
Right. Hon. Lkonarp Courtney, M.P. 
(2) Mr. Lecky’s New Volumes, 


W. S. Litty. 
(8) Untrodden Ground in Astronomy andi 
Geology. 
Mahedien. the Right Hon. Sir 
J.C. CowELL. 


(4) The Religious Renascence in Italy. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
(5) Animal Life and Intelligence. 
Prof. G. J. ROMANES. 
(6) Philomythus. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The Royal Society of Painter Etchers. 
F. Seymour Hapen. 
The Warfare of the Future. 
ARCHIBALD FoRBES. 
On the “ Enormous Antiquity” of the East. 
. Max MULLER. 
The Realm of the Microbe. 
Rainog.sr. 
“Prusts” : 


Gsirvin, Prov. 
Is it Aristotle's Tomb ? 
Dr. OgaRiEs WALDSTEIN. 


an Alarm, 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. April. 


Wealth and its Obligations. 
His Bminence Cardinal Ginpons. 
Pouperism in the United States. 
Prof. Ricuarp T. Bry, 
The Example of a Great Life. (Mr. Peter 
Cooper and the Cooper Union Building.) 
Tax Borron 
The Duty of the Hour. (The Condition of 
the Amertean Farmer.) 


Hon, Jenemian M. Buen, US 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Marie! Women in Pletion 
M.W. Hacecrere 
Men the Gallebary Prag begmer.t 
pony W. Lex 
“ ( (bee © o@ewy Beek 
Aowrme Bee Ts 
' beatin att Be ‘e 
Weisstee Marvrmewes, 
‘te 4 Tremere  Pheem. et 
& : awt & tet te Bor ge 
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UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


General Sherman. 


t 
Is. | 
| 


he Viscount WOLSELEY. 
The British Army in India. How to Im- 
proveit. Coionel M. J. Kina-HaRMaN, 
Fallacies Respecting Coaling Stations. 
Rear-Admiral P. H. CoLoms. 
British Outposts on Actual Battlefields. 
Colonel CoopER KING. 
Our French Contemporaries. 
Colonel J. GRAHAM. 
France and Cormey> or 1806 versus 1870-1 
—A Contrast. 
Colonel G. B. Matson, C.S.I. 
Tactical Guides for the Cavalry Division. 
By Captain G. F. LEVERsoN. 
The Recruiting question. ie 
lonel J, W. KNOLLYS, 
The Naval Exhibition, 1891. 
Admiral Sir GzxorGr Exxrort, K.C.B. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
The Primrose League. 
The History of Canada, F. R.C. J. 
Lhe Paris Municipal Refuge for Working 

Women, E. R, SHEARMAN. 
The Sentiment of ecm en 
. R. EDWARDS, 
Defoe’s Political Career. “a. HARBISON, 
The Sufferings of a Bulgarian Patriot. 
W. R. MorFict. 
The Early Inhabitants of Britain. R. S. Lona. 
Professor Burgess's Political Science. 
The Centenary of the Polish Constitution. 
A. GIELGUD, 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 
April Ist. 
French Exhibition at Moscow. 
The French Fourth Estate. 
MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE. 
CROQUEVILLE. 








*# *% * 


Paris on Wheels. 
The Force of Things. PauL MarGUERITE. 
Ibsen’s Historic Dramas. ERNEST TIssor. 
The Political Future of Canada. 

Cu. GAILLY DE TAURINES. 


Disgraziata. CoMTESSE LARA. 
Truth and Seeming. FUNCK BRENTANO, 
The Dead. . Loic and M. Fuster. 


The Customs of Dahomey. M. DE WarLLy. 
Universal Time. TonDINI DE QUARENGHI. 
Foreign Politics. Madame JULIETTE ADAM. 
April 15th. 

Armament and Tactics (1st Art.) G. G. 
Paris on Wheels: CROQUEVILLE. 
The Force of Things. PauL MaRGUERITE. 
Cardinal Maury. Henry JOvuIN. 
Adam Mickiewicz and Maryla. 

ComTE WoDSYINSKI. 
A Shot. BAUDE DE MAURCELEY. 
The Partition of Africa. od odlkeg 
The Great Nation. A FRENCHMAN. 
The New Orleans Executions. 

M. pe MASSERAS. 

Foreign Politics. MapDAME ApAM. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
April lst. 


Constance (2nd Part). M. Ta. Benrzoyn. 
ba Prophets of Israel and their New 
storian. J. DARMESTRTER, 

The Eight Hours Day and Protection. 
VicomTs Gronce D' AVENEL. 

The Academy of Fine Arts. 

ComtTs Hennt Detaporps. 
Paris as & Seaport. M. J. Fiewny. 
A Russian Ophelia. K. Gornounor, 
M. Wimthorst and the Central Catholic 
Party OG. VaLennr 





Contemporary Sym bolt FP. Bauneriens 
April 1th 
Cometanee (Ord Part) M. Te. Bewrece 


The Academy of Pine Arte 
Cowre Hevea: Der. soups 
iy renastioe at Stambheodes 
Prevare Lactares 
The Tart? amet the ( wetoame Crqnantectan 
Owscmewe Lavoaes 
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CONTENTS OF THE CURRENT QUARTERLIES. 








Church Quarterly. April. 6s. 
Bishop Westcott on the Hebrews. 
Recent Works on the Gospels 
Bishop Lightfoot’s St. Clement of Rome, 
Perpetua. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

The Poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris. 

Bishop Kingdon on the Incarnation. 
The Loss of the Succession in Denmark. 
The Marian Persecution. 

The Intermediate State. 

Darkest England. 


Dublin Review. April. 63. 


Hypnotism. Dr. J. R. Gasqu 

whe Scholastic Movement = Catholic 
Philosophy. Wilfrid Ward. 

Pope Leo XIII, and Catholic Philosophy 
in England. 

Talleyrand Letters, 1792—1799. Rev. T. B. 
Scannell. 

The Insurrection in Chili. Miss E. M 

lerke. 

The ‘Constitution of the Atheni ans” 
attributed to Aristotle. Rev. Dr. H. 
Hayman. 

The Anglican Claim to Historical Chris- 
tianity. Rev. L. Rivineton. 

Letters of Pope Leo X {II : 

On the Government of the Anglo-Bene- 
dictine Congregation. 
On the Abolition of Slavery. 


Economic Review. April. 3s. 

The Question of Population. Rev. and 
Hon. Arthur Lyttelton, M.A. 

Rodbe:tus-Jagetzow and Scientific Social- 
ism. Professor Emile de Laveleve. 

Social Conditions in New England. 
Bishop Barry, D.D. 

The Joining of Issues. T. Mackay. 

Toe American Copyright Bill. ©. J. 
Longman. 

+ Frederick Denison Maurice as Christian 
Socialist. Judge Hughes. 

Gross’s Gill Merchant. Rev. W. Cunning- 
ham. 

Report on Social Legislation in the 
United States for 18:9 and 1890. Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely and L. S. 
Merrian. 


Edinburgh Review. April. 4s. 

The Correspondence of Wflliam Augustus 
Miles. 

Scandinavian Antiquities. 

The Judicial Syster. 

The Antarctic Circle. 

The Civil Warin America. 

Cyprus. 

A-istotle on the Athenian Constit 

The Baffling of the Je pouite. 

Newman in the FE: 

Tilsit and  UErfur rt 
Alliance. 

English Historica] Review 

The Unity of 
Ge ~~ ken 

The Origin of th 
he ensor T 

Riehard II 
viewed ler 

The Dat ant 
amina’ ion 
te Willem 


Germany 


Stall 


| 
| 
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The Moral Philosopher and the Moral 
Life. Professor William James. 

Another View’of the Ethics of Land 
Tenure. Professor Simon N. Patten. 

Moral Tales. Clara E. Collet. 

School of Applied Ethics. Announce- 
ment. 


Jewish Quarterly Review. 3s. 


Rat bin 8. Debré. 
I. Abrahams. 
Prof. 


Thé Jews of France. 

Jewish Ethical Wills. 

Jair Chayim Bacharach, II. 
Kaufmann. 

Juridical Review. April. 

The Recect Progress of Ccdification, 
D, Wilson. 

Possession in English Law. C. Sweet. 

Une Bataille de Livres: An Episode in 
the Literary History of International 
Law—II. 

The Law of Riot. J. B. L. Birnie. 

The Administration of Justice in the Le- 
vant.—I. D. Démetriades. 

The Criminal. C. Scott. 


London quarterly Review. April. 4s. 
Some Men and Women of tte Revolution 
Philip Henry Gosse: A Puritan Natura- 
ist 

The Writings of Dean Church. 

Professor W. Kitchen Parker. 

A Plea for Liberty. 

Lord Houghton. 

The Rewards and Responsibilities of Me 
cal Practice 

The Crisical Probl m of Isaiah, 


Mind. April. 2s. 
Free-Will: An Analysis. S. H. Hodgson. 
Thought and Language. G. F. Stout. 
The Nature of Consciousness. A. F. 

Shand. 

Arnold Genlinex and his Works. Prof. 

J. P. N. Land. 

Monist. (Quarterly.) April. 2s. 6d. 

e Factors of Evolution : Their Grades, 
— the Order of their Introduction 
Joseph le Conte 

The Physiognomy of t he Anarchists. Illus 
trative Studies in Criminal Anthrovco 
—III. Prof. Cesare Lombroso 
and Inertia in the World 

Misoneism and P! 
Lombroso 
of Mind 


nnovation 
Psychology. 
neism. Prof. Cesare 

Question of Duality 
Men le Beache 
mmortality Dr. George M. G 

antions and t Element 
Prof. Ernest Mac 


nai 0) hl nts 


Journal c 
oclety 


ee 


Prof. H. G. Seeley on Saurodesmus 
Robcrtsoni. 

Mr. T. H. Holland on Rock Specimens 
from Korea. 

Mr. Jukes-Browne and Prof. Harrison on 
the Geology of Barbadoes, with two 
Appendices by Mr. W. Hill. With 
plate. 

Mr. O. A. Derby on Nepheline Rocks in 
Brazil. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. April. 
2s. 6d. , 
Land Tenure, Agriculture, etc., 
tine. Rev. G. E. Post. 
Proverbs and Sayings among the-Spanish 

Jews. KR v. J. K. Hanauer. 

The Lachish Inscription. Prof. Sayce, 

Comparison of Tem perat ures in Palestine 
and in E we in the Ten Years 
ending 1 J. Glaisher. 


in Pales- 


Photographic Quarterly. April. 2s. 
The Cam«e 1s Service to Art. James Stan- 
ley Littl 
The Relation between Absorption and 
Sensitiveness of Sensitised Plates. J. J, 
Akworth. (lllus.) 
The Teachings of a Chemical Actinometer. 
Charles A. Kohn. 
Round Europe. Illus. Cyril S. C-bb. 


byterian and Reformed Review. 
April. 8 cents, 
Recent Dogmati c Thought in Scotland. 
Jobn Cairns. 
Christianity and Tolerance. 
Sloane. 
Ir. Gore on the Holy Sy irit and Inspira- 
tion. Robert Watts. 
Federal Union between the 
Churches: A Symposium. 
Presbyterian Union in India: 
posium. 
Kh +. rman non the Pentateuch. 
B. 


Villiam M. 


Reformed 
A Sym- 


Lewis 


lir of the Society for 
Psychicai "Research. April. 2s. 6d. 
Experimental Studies in Thought Trans- 
ference. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. 
} Bs eee nts in Automatic 
rkworth. 
On_ the for Clairvoyance.—I. 
M 


» Virgin in Dordogne. 


Quarterly Review. Apri! 
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“Q@.” Noughts and Crosses. (Cassell and Co.) Crown 
ovo. Vioth. rp, 200 rice o 

These short stories, the mayority «! «hich Great ag 1 in the Spewter 

the were best epectmene of thie style of Getion int + 
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The Lost Inea 
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Wanpewx, Fron Pretty Miss Smith. 
Heinemann.) Crown % 208, Price de. Gd 


William 


The suthoress of the '' Hou ' areh ve always «@ gol tale to 
tell, amd this novel is no exception t © general rule lee Smith 
ie a young woman with a |i rge f n wh: m all sorte of villainies 
are practised (sometimes, we must c nfess, the means by which they 
are accomplished seem rather clumsy) with the purpose of driving 
her mad. After many exciting incidents, the villain turns out to be 
the one perron whom one wou'tn't suspect. The Interest is well 
sustained, the mystery being kept up to the last. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
BArTHoLomew, Jonyx. Handy Reference Atlas of 
the World. (John Walker.) Crown 8vo, Half Leather. 

120 Maps. Price 7s. 6d. New edition 

The great difficulty with atlases, however full and however accurate 
they may be, is always that they are awkward in shape and size, and 
consequently inaccessible to any one but the student. This atlas we 
can rcommend, however, for it bas none of these disadvantages—its 
size lends itself to perfect convenience, being identical with 
** Nuttall’s Dictionary.” The maps are all excellent, both in the 
colouring and the lettering, and at the same time are thoroughly 
accurate. This, the new edition, has been revised and brought up to 
date. 


» BARTHOLOMEW, J. G. The Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer 
of the World. (John Walker.) 32mo, Cloth. Pp. 630. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


The b-st pocket gazetteer that we have seen. There are 35,000 entries, 
together with a large amount of geographical information and a 
number of statistical maps. 


Cyeling Road Map Twenty Miles around London. 
(Bacon.) In Four Sections. Cloth cases. Price 1s. each. 


Very handy and very distinct road maps, which will be useful to the 
cyclist and to the walker alike. 


Map and Guide to London. (Gall and Inglis.) Price 1s. 

An excellent map of London with an index to over four thousand streets, 
enabling one to find any place, however obscure, by a simple 
reference. 

MEIKLEJOHN, J. M.D. The British Empire. (Simp- 
kin and Marshall.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 336. ‘ Price 3s. 
The author has successfully attempted to present a vivid portraiture of 
~ our vast Empire in such a way as to make it quickly seized by the 

mind and permanently held by the memory. The informaticn is well 

condensed and well arranged. 

Peters, Dr. Cart. New Light Upon Dark Africa. 
(Ward and Lock.) Medium 8vo. Pp. 600. Price 16s. 

Mr. H.W. Dulcken has provided the translation of this work, which 
is yet another of the apparently endless books of African trav+l. Dr. 
Peters, however, has plenty to tell that is —s and the illustra- 
tions are all unusually excellent. Much new light is thrown upon 
the political situation in Atrica,on the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, 
and on the character, manners, and customs of the tribes in the 
interior. 


The Universal Atlas. 


Price 1s. 

The first part (containing Europe, Egypt, South Africa, and France) of 
a new atlas, which will be completed ia twenty-eight monthly parts. 
The maps are excellently coloured. and are not too overcrowded. 


(Cassell and Co.) Part I. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


HISTORY. 


Wueatter, Hewex B, FSA. London Past ang 
Present : Its History, Associations, and 
(John Murray.) fro Half bound, Three volumes, Pele 
ii’ 
8 emt tee com etmedt in thie Gee eh teh te femcnemet «gene 

i ie cos ehwe to s — Deo A... A tee 


Se ee ee ee el COAG eo qeembat ome fr owe 
fe eee heehee art eeeagtate @tted 4 combetae 


| 0 History of George the Thingy 
Relgn (Longreane Ureom ard ( | io Cleth Pp is 
Mam Price t. 
Tite te Gigtinetiy « ~ ram toot,” & ter these whe desire nod 
learn hiwtery bot te page csaminations Tle ; 
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coturer on Literatere at King’s . r 
| terature apart. the beck will no dowkt prove ul te Civil 
oondidates and others for whom the “ perteat ” te * eet,” 


The History of Modern Civilisation: 
(Chapman and Hall.) §vo. Cloth. Pp. 


A) frets 


DvucoupRAY 
a Handbook. 
xx. 586. Price 0s 
A handbook based upon Monsteur Ducoudray’s “ Histoire Sommaire 
ia Civilisation.” Its aim is to give to young students and — 
readers a comprehensive view of the progress of the nations, as far 
it is known, out of the decadence of ancient civilisation, th 
medieval barbarism, until they emerge in modern and advance 
contemporary civilisation. 
Fievp, E.M., Mrs. The Child and His Book. (Wells 
Gardner.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 356. Price 6s. 
A history of the progress of children’s literatore in Eogland, illustrated 
with a number of engravings taken from old books. 
FREEMAN, Epwarp A.,M.A. A History of Sicily from 
the Earliest Times. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Pregs,) 
8vo. Cloth. Two volumes. Price 42s. 


The first volume deals with the native nations, and the Phcenician and 
Greek settlements; the second with the history of the island from 
the beginning of the Greek settlemer.ts to the beginning of Athenian 


intervention. The greater part of the volumes has been written or _ 


revised, often both, on or near the spots of which the author has had 
to speak. Professor Freeman is the first writer who has attempted to 
deal with Sicilian history as a whole on anything like the scale of the 
present volumes. 


GARDINER, SAMUEL Rawson. A Student’s History of 
England. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Pp. 294 
Price 4s. ; 
The second volume of a ‘‘ History” which deals with England from the 

earliest times to 1°85. The instalment before us covers the period 

1509—1689, from the accession of Henry VIII. to that of William IIT. 


The letterpress is lucid and correct, and the illustrations, which form 
a feature of the ‘‘ History,” are exceedingly he'pful. 
STEPHENS, H. Morse. Portugal. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 450, Price 5s. 

This work. which forms a volume of “‘ The S‘ory of the Nations” series, 
has been written ona different plan from most of the volumes which 
have preceded it, and attempts to give a sbort chronological history 
of Portugal. No oneis better fitted for the task than Mr. Stephens, 
whose work is admirably illustrated with maps, portraits, and views. 
The volume comes out opportunely, Portugal being at present 90 
much to the front, and will do much to destroy the ignorance 
which always merges Portugal in Spain. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


HinpD, Lewis. Souvenir of ‘ Ivanhoe.” 
Boards. Pp. 32. Price 1s. 
An account of the opera at the Royal English Opera. Illustrated by 
Mr. Maurice Grieffenhagen and Mr. Herbert Railton. 


KNIGHT, CHARLES (Editor). The Works of Shake- 
speare. (Routledge.) Long post 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 520. 


Price 2s. 6d. Volume II. 


The second «*lume of the beautifully printed and bound “* Mignon 
Shakespea:'., vith reduced illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. 


(Virtue.) 
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Tue. NEw Books oF THE MONTH. 
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wo volumes, §vo, Cloth. Pp. 368. Price Gs, each. 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
PHILANTHROPY 

Assor?T, Epwix A. Philomy 

thus: An Antidote against 


Credulity. (Macmillan.) Crown 

Svo, Cloth. Pp. 259. Price 3s. 6d. 

The late headmaster of the City of Lon- 
don School describes his work (which is 
a criticiem of Cardinal Newman's “ Ks- 
sy on Beclesiastical Miracles ") as “an 
antidote inst that kiad of uncon- 
eiously dishonest and conveniently 
eredulous assent which springs fiom a 
misplaced application of faith to his- 
torical facts. 


Cort, Stantox, Ph.D. An In- 
troduction to the Study of 
Ethics. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 304. 


Price 4s. 6d. 

This work, which is one of Messrs. 
Sonnenschein’s ‘Introductory Science 
Text_Books,” has been adapted from 
the German of Professor von Gizycki, 
and deals with the subject in its more 
practical aspects. The “ highest stand- 
ard of good,” as taught by ethics, will, 
Dr, Coit thinks, ‘‘ furnish counsel to the 
individual citizen in the conduct of his 
own life, and enlighten‘ his conscience, 
s0 that he may judge and rule aright 
both his own actions, wishes, and 
thoughts, and those of his fellow-men.” 


Hawes, H. R. The Broad 
Chureh, or What is Coming. 
(Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 276. Price 6s. 
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SOME FRENCH BOOKS OF THE NONTH. 
| LiveeaTuRe, 
Mamtamp, L. Conowm. Bloments de la Guerre 
(Librairie Militaire Baadouin, Paria.) 
Svo. Price 12 f. 


First vol of important work em 


Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 

ay of extracts oan his correspon- 
dence with the Duchesse de Courlande. 
LANESSAN DE, L.J. L’Indo- 

Chine Frangaise. (Felix Alcan, 

Paris.) 4to. Price 15fr, 

Political, and social account 

Eoin His cca Moone 
NISARD, Desmee. Essais sur 

l’Ecole Romantique. (Calmann 

Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c, 


Volume of critical essays on the French 
Romancist school of erature, by well- 
known Academicians. 

THoumMAS, GENERAL. Le Mare- 
chal Lannes. (Calmann Lévy, 

Paris.) 4vo. Price 7fr. 50c. Fine 


portrait. 
II. Fiction, PoETRY, AND THE 
BELLES LETTRES. 


MARGUERITE, PAUL. La Foree 
des Choses. (EH. Kolb, Paris.) 


An idea of the purpose and scope cf this From a pho 
photo] MR, S. B. BANCROFT. [ly Walery. 
8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


work can be gathered from the subjects 


given in the headin f the diff y “ 7 9 
gs of the different From “Players of the Period. Sie ale tatu Tames’ bebe 
1 ” 


chapters. Hach chapter, in fact, is a 
short essay on such subjects as, ‘‘ Is the 
Broad Church Dishonest?” ‘‘No!” ‘Are the Creeds Credible?” 
‘Yes and No!” ‘Is God Omnipotent?” ‘Yes and No!” “Was 
Jesus God Incarnate ?” Yes and No!” “Is the Imitation of Christ 
sible?” ‘*Is the Holy Ghost a reality 2” “Yes!” ‘Is the Great 
ereafter a Dream?” “No!” The position taken up dy the author 
is evinced by the answers given. 


Kinys, SAMUEL. Graven in the Rock. (Cassell and Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, Pp. 694. Price 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Kinns (who is the author of “‘M Geol ”) attempts to 
prove the historical accuracy of ros Bible oe cee “' the 
prod Oe ee he — British Museum and 

¥ rk is 
and reproductions from Gioumnant ae. Ser eee 
MAXWELL, THEODORE. Terminologia Medica Poly- 
glotta. (J. and A. Churchill.) Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 460 
Price 16s, 


Described as ‘a concise international dictionary of medical terms.” 
The author’s object is to assist medical men of various nationalities 


author of “ 


Bourget, Pau. Nouveaux Pastels, (Alphonse Le- 
merre, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr.50c. 
This volume bears as sub-title “‘ The Portaits of Ten Men,” and will 
form a sequel to Bourget’s former book, ‘‘ Pastels.” 
O’Mowkoy, RicHarp. Soyons Gais! (Calmann Lévy, 
Paris. 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
Collection of short stories 4 la Gyp. 
Pensees de la Solitude. (Calmann Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. 
Price 5fr. ' 
Anonymous collection of maxims, with admirable preface by Alexandre 
Dumas fils, 


InseN, HenRIK. Le Canard Sauvage. (Albert 
Savine, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 80c. 
Admirable translation by M. Proyer of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Wild Ducks.” 








CONTENTS OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 





CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
The Iron and Steel Industries of America. 
Sir James Kitson, Bert. 
The Shadow of the Kurd. Mrs. BIsHOP 
(Miss Isabella Bird), F.R.8.G.S. 
The Humble Remonstrance of an Irish 
Nationalist. 
Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 
Democracy cnd Diamonds. GRANT ALLEN. 
Greek Influence on Christianity. 
Professor SANDAY. 
Italian Secret Societies. L. WOLFFSOHN. 
Sedgemoor, Francis A. KNIGHT, 
The Coming Factory Act. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

Wit in the Pulpit. Rev. H. R HaweEIs. 
A Practical Justification of Peasant Pro- 

perties. Henry W. WoLrr. 
A World-Wide Democratic Church. 

A. TAYLOR INNEs. 

The Political Position in Canada. 

Sir Cuartes TUPPER, Bart., K.C.M.G. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The Journal of Sir si aa Scott. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
ft. Harpy. 





2s, 6d. 


The Midnight Baptism. 
Personal Recollections of Mazzini. 
Miss M. Biinp. 
The Transatlantic Cattle Trade. M. FREWEN. 
The Ibsen Question. O. CRAWFURD. 
Trades Unionism among Women. 
Lapy DILKE and F. ROUTLEDGE. 
Private Life in France in the Fourteenth 
Century. 
A. Mary F. Ropryson (Madame James 
Darmesteter). 
Elementary Education a Municipal Charge. 
LORD SANDFORD. 
A Chemist inthe Suburbs. F. WEDMORE, 
Virginia Mines and American Rails.—II. 
Duke oF MaRLBOROUGH. 
The Russian Censure. . LANIY. 
South African Problems. J.5S. KELTIL. 
Correspondence :— 
A Suggestio.a on the Elgin “gr ar 
Hon. G. Curzon. 
One of our Conquerors PMbe raha 
G. MEREDITH. 





FORUM. April. 2s. 6d. 
What can we do for the Poor ? 
Rev. Dr. RAINSFORD, 
The Fate of the Election Bill. Sent. 
GEORGE F, Hoar. 
A Defective Census. RoGER Q. MILLs. 
Will Morality Survive Religion ? 
Prof. GoLDWiN SMITH, 
The Growth of Sentiency. 
Major J. W. PowE.L. 
Madame de Staél. V. HE. H. Lecxy, 
Formative Influences. 
Prof. Simon NEWcomsB, 
The Methods of Mind Readers. 
Dr. CHARLES GATCHELL, 
TradeUnionism and Utopia. W.H. MaLLock, 
Railway Passenger Rates. 
Prof, ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
The Flood Plains of Rivers. W.J.McGEE. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
On the Present State of the Law Relating to 
e Married . Epmonson JOEL. 
The Story of Swordsmanshi p. 
Captain EGERTON CasTLE. 
The Hill-men around Manipur. 
C. N. Barwam. 





Luck, Merit, and Success. 
Gero. R. GALLAHER. 

How I became a Conservative. 

BERTHA THOMAS. 
A Modern High-School Girl. Emrty C. Cook. 
The Agricultural Problem as a Whole. 

OoMPTON READE. 
The Revolt of Srephon. GEORGE MoRLEY. 
Some Jail Experiences in India. 

C. T. BUCKLAND. 


The Mazeppa Legend. 
Lieut.-Col. H. SPALDING. 
Preservation of the Colonies and the Price 
of Bread. 


Lorp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


| 
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NEW REVIEW. 9d. 


Legal and Constitutional. Aspects of the 
Lynching at New Orleans. 
James Bryce, M.P. 
- HENRY be 
. ANDREW LANG. 
Sciente a Gritteisin} a aires yas Aieean 
The Outcome of the Manipur Disaster. 
Sir RicHarp TEMPLE, Bart., M.P. 
The Ideals of Art. 
W. Hotman Hunt. 
A Model City ; or, Reformed London. III. 
A Bird's-eye View, 
Right ion. G. Saw LEFEVRE, M.P. 
Stray Memories (continued). ELLEN TERRY. 
Exercise and ig rae Part II. 
Sir MoRELL Mackenzig, M.D. 
Our Neighbour. CounrEss OF CoRK. 
Continental Comments :— 
I. From Paris. JosepH RemncH (Mem- 
ber of the French 
Chamber. 
II, From Berlin. GEoRG Von BUNSEN. 
III. From Rome. R. Bonen (Member 
of the Italian 
Chamber. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
2s. 6d. 
The Judicial Shock to Marriage. 
Mrs. BE. Lyxn Liyton, 
Italy and the tnited States. 
Mrs. JESSIE WHITE Manxio, 
Resuscitation ys xy gen. 
ieu' ol. HENRY ELSDALE, 
Town and Country Parsons. 
Rev, Harry JONES. 
Kaisir-i-Hind and Hindoostani. 
RAFIUDDIN AHMAD. 
Noticeable Books— 
(1) Esther Pentreath. 
Right. Hon. Lkonarp Courtney, M.P. 
(2) Mr. Lecky’s New Volumes, 


W. S. Litty. 

(3) Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and 
Geology. 

Majer-Gen. the night Hon. Sir 

J. C. CowELL. 


(4) The Religious Renascence in Italy. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
(5) Animal Life and Intelligence. 
Prof. G. J. ROMANES. 
(6) Philomythus. 
Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD. 
The Royal Society of Painter Etchers. 
F. SerMourR HapeEn. 
The Warfare of the Future. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
On the “‘ Enormous Antiquity” of the Hast, 


Prof. Max MULLER. 
The Realm of the Microbe. 


4Prusts” : an Alarmé me. be) 
‘SAMUEL Priusdzi. 
Is it Aristotle's Tomb ? ‘ 
Dr/QBARLES WALDSTEIN. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. April. 


Wealth and its Obligations. 
His Eminence Cardinal G1BBons. 
Pauperism in the United States. 
Prof. Ricuarp T, Ety, 
The Example of a Great Life. (Mr. Peter 
Cooper and the Cooper Union Building.) 
THE EpITor. 
The Duty of the Hour. (The Condition of 
the American Farmer.) 
Hon, JEREMIAH M. Rusk, U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Married Women in Fiction. 
M. W. HazeELrine. 
Men of the Salisbury Parliament. 
Henry W. Lucy. 
Humours of the Cookery Book. 
AaqNeEs REPPLIER. 
Civilisation and Suicide. 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS, LL.D. 
The Best Sign of Our Times, Democratic 
Revolution and Evolution in Europe. 
Emitio CASTER. 
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UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 1s. 
General Sherman. I. 
Gen. Viscount WOLSELEY, 
The British Army in India. How to Im 
prove it. Coionel M. J. Kine-HarMan, 
Fallacies Respecting Coali goa 
Rear-Admiral P. H. CoLoms, 
British Outposts on Actual Battlefields. 
Colonel CoopER King 
Our French Contemporaries. 
Colonel J. GRAHAM, 
France and Germany, or 1806 versus 1870-1 
—A Contrast. II. 
Colonel G. B. Manxson, 0.8.1, 
Tactical Guides ss the Cavalry Division. 


Captain G. F. LEVERSow, 


The Recruiting Be Colon 


The Naval Exhibition, 1891. 
Admiral] Sir Gzorex Exxiorr, K.C.B, 


VesTelverse REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
The Primrose League. 
The History of Canada, F. R.O. 5. 
The Paris Municipal Refuge for Working 

E. R. SHEARMAN, 





Women, e 
The Sentiment of Nationality. 
a. R. Epwarps, 
Defoe’s Political Career. H. Harpison, 
The Sufferings of a Bulgarian Patriot. 
W. R. MorFint, 
The Karly Inhabitants of Brita. R.S. Lone, 
Professor Burgess’s Political Science. 
The Centenary of the Polish Constitution. 
. GIELGUD, 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 

April 1st. 
French Exhibition at Moscow. + * # 
The French Fourth Estate. 

MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE, 
Paris on Wheels. CROQUEVILLE. 
The Force of Things. Paut MarGueERITE. 
Ibsen’s Historic Dramas. ERNEsT Tissor, 
The Political Future of Canada. 

Ox. GAILLY DE TAURINES, 


Disgraziata. CoMTESSE Laka, 
Truth and Seeming. FUNCK BRENTANO, 
The Dead. . Lote and M, Fuster. 


The Customs of Dahomey. M. DE WaLLLy. 
Universal Time. ToNDINI DE QUARENGHI. 
Foreign Politics. Madame JULIETTE ADAM. 
April 15th. 
Armament and Tactics (1st Art.) G. G. 
Paris on Wheels: CROQUEVILLE, 
Theo Force of Things. Paul MaRGUERITE. 
Cardinal Maury. Hewnry Journ. 
Adam Mickiewicz and Maryla. 
ComrE WODSYINSEI, 
A Shot. BAUDE DE MAURCELEY. 
The Partition of Africa. 
The Great Nation, A vixoutleae 
The New Orleans Executions. 
M. pe MASSsERAS. 
Foreign Politics. 


REVUE uss grag MONDES. 
April 





Constance (2nd Part). “< TH. BENTZON. 
The Prophets of Israel and their New 
Historian. J. DARMESTETER, 
The Bight Hours Day and Protection. 
VICOMTE GEORGE D'AVENEL. 
The Academy of Fine Arts. 
ComTE HENRI DELABORDE. 
Paris as a Seaport. M. J. Furury. 
A Russian Ophelia. K. GorBounor, 
M. Windhorst and the Central Catholic 
Party. G. V.ALBERT. 
Contemporary Symbolism. F. BRUNETIFRE. 
April 15th. 
awry ew ® (8rd Part). mm Tx. BENTZzON, 
The Academy of Fine Art 
CoMTE Hewat DELABORDE. 
Gymnastics at Stockholm, 
FERNAND LAGRANGE, 


The Tariff and the Customs Commission. 
CHARLES 


In the Vine Country. 
VICOMTE ANTOINE DE SAPORTA, 
Social Democracy in eed. Be 


LAvVoLleE. 


BouRDEAU, 





lonel iL W. KNOLLYs, - 


MapDAME ADAM. . 
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CONTENTS OF THE CURRENT QUARTERLIES. 








| English Historical Review. 


Church Quarterly. April. 6s. 
Bishop Westcott on the Hebrews. 
Recent Works on the Gospels. 
Bishop Lightfoot’s St. Clement of Rome, 
Perpetua. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
The Poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris. 
Bishop Kingdon on the Incarnation. 
The Loss of the Succession in Denmark. 
The Marian Persecution. 
The Intermediate State. 
Darkest England. 


Dublin Review. April. 63. 

Hypnotism. Dr. J. R. Gasquet. 

The Scholastic Movement and Catholic 
em Wilfrid Ward. 

Pope Leo III, and Catholic Philosophy 
in England. 

Talleyrand Letters, 1792—1799, Rev.T. B, 
Scannell. 

The Insurrection in Chili. Miss BE. M, 
Clerke. 


The ‘Constitution of the Athenians” 
attributed to Aristotle. Rev. Dr. H. 
Hayman. 

The Anglican Olaim to Historical Chris- 
tianity. Rev. L. Rivington. 

Letters of Pope Leo XIII: 

On the Government of the Anglo-Bene- 
dictine Congregation. 
On the Abolition of Slavery. 


Economic Review. April. 3s. 

The Question of Population. 
Hon. Arthur Lyttelton, M.A. 

Rodbectus-Jagetzow and Scientific Social- 
ism. Professor Emile de Laveleve. 

Social Conditions in New England. 
Bishop Barry, D.D. 

The Joining of Issues. T. Mackay. 

Toe American Copyright Bill. ©. J. 
Longman. 

Frederick Denison Maurice as Christian 
Socialist. Judge Hughes. 

Gross’s Gild Merchant. Rev. W. Cunning- 
ham, 

Report on Social Legislation in the 
United States for 1849 and 1890. Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely and L. S. 
Merrian. 


Rey. and 


| Edinburgh Review. April. 6s. 


The Correspondence of Wflliam Augustus 
Miles. 

Scandinavian Antiquities. 

The Judicial System. 

The Antarctic Circle. 

The Civil Warin America. 

Cyprus. 

Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. 

The Baffling of the Jesuits. 

Newman in the English Church. 

Tilsit and Erfurt—A  Russo-French 
Alliance. 


April. 5s. 

The Unity of Germany. Dr. F. H. 
Geffcken. 

The Origin of the University of Oxford. 
Professor T. E. Holland, D.C.L 

Richard IIl.: A Doubtful Verdict Re- 
viewed. Clemente R. Markham, O.B. 

The Date and Authorship of the “‘ Bx- 
amination of Complaints” Attributed 
to William Stafford. Miss Blizabeth 
Lamond. 

The Political Ideal of the English Com- 
monwealth, John G. Dow 

The Second Partition of Poland, 1793. R. 
Nisbet Bain 

Ulysses de Salis, a Swiss Captain of the 
eventeenth Century. Signora Villia. 


International Journal of Ethies. April. 


Sart. aan Leslie Stephen. 

The Religious Biement in Ethical Codes. 
Professor C. H 

The Right Final Ae of Life, 
G. von Gizycki. 


Pidleneee 
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The Moral Philosopher and the Moral 
Life. Professor William James. 
Another View’of the Ethics of Land 


Tenure. Professor Simon N. Patten. 
Moral Tales. Clara E. Coliet. 
School of Applied Ethics. 

ment. 


Jewish Quarterly Review. 3s. 


Thé Jews of France. Rat bin 8. Debré. 

Jewish Ethical Wills. I. Abrahams. 

Jair Chayim Bacharach, II. 
Kaufmann. 


Juridical Review. April. 


The a Progress of Codification. J. 


D, Wilso 
Possession in English Law. C. Sweet, 
Une Bataille de Livres: 


Law—II. 


The Law of Riot. J. B. L. Birnie. 


The Administration of Justice in the Le- 


vant.—I. D. Démetriades. 
The Criminal. C. Scott. 


London quarterly Review. April. 4s. 


z me Men and Women of tbe Revolution. 
—_ Henry Gosse: A Puritan Natura- 


can Wottiogs of Dean Church. 
Professor W. Kitchen Parker. 
A Plea for Liberty. 

Lord Houghton. 


The Rewards and Responsibilities of Medi- 
cal Practice. 
The Critical Probl:m of Ieaiah, 


Mind. April. 2s. 
Free-Will: An Analysis, 
Thought and Language. 


8. H. Hodgson. 
G. F. Stout. 


The Nature of Consciousness. A. F. 
Shand. 
‘- Genlincx and his Works. Prof. 
J. P. N. Land. 
Monist. (Quarterly.) April. 2s. 6d. 


The Factors of Evolution : Their Grades, 
and the Order of their Introduction. 
Joseph le Conte. 

The Physiognomy of the Anarchists. Illus- 
trative Studies in Criminal Anthrovo- 
logy.—III. Prof. Cesare Lombroso. 

Innovation and Inertia in the World of 
Psychology. Misoneism and Philo- 
neism. Prof. Cesare Lombroso. 

The Question of Duality of Mind. R. 
Meade Beache. 

Immortality. Dr. George M. Gould, 

Sensations and the Hlements of Reality. 
Prof. Ernst Mach. 

Feelings and the Elements of Feeling. 
T ditor. 


Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society. 4s. 


Rev. Edwin Hill and Prof. T. G. Bonney 
on the North-west Region of Charnw ood 
Forest. 

Prof. T. G. Bonney ona Contact-structure 
in the Syenite of Bradgate Park. 

Dr. Chas. Callaway on the Unconformities 
between the Basal Rock-groups of 
Shropshire. 

Prof. Prestwich on the Age, Formation, 
and Drift-stages of the Darent Vailey. 
With plates. 

Prof. H. G. Seeley on Agrosaurus Macgil- 
livrayi. 


Announce- 


Prof. D. 


An Episode in 
the Literary History of International 
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7 H. G. Seeley on Ridledibiees 
rtsoni. 

Mr, T. H. Holland on Rock. Coqiiaran 3 
from Korea. 

Mr. Jukes-Browne and Prof 
the Geology of Barbadoes, with two 
Appendices by Mr. W. Hill. With 
plate. 

Mr. O. A. Derby on Nepheline Rocks in 
Brazil. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. April. - 


Fic cai Asriculture, etc., in Pales- 


tine. Rev. 
Proverbs and eh among the-Spanish 
Jews. Ry. J. EK. Hanauer. 


The Lachish Inscription. Prof.’ Sayce. 
Comparison of Temperatures in 

and in England in the Ten Years 
ending 189. J. Glaisher. 


Photographie Quarterly. April. 2s. 

The Camera's Service to Art. James Stan- 
ley Little. 

The Relation between Absorption and 
Sensitiveness of Sensitised Plates. J. J. 
Akworth. (Illus.) 

The Teachings of a Chemical Actinometer. 
Charles A. Kobn. 

Zound Europe. Illus. Cyril §. Cubb. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
April. 80 cents, 

Recent Dogmatic anda At in Scotland. 

John Cairns. 

Christianity and Tolemnee. William M, 

Sloane. 


Mr. Gore on the Holy Spirit and Inspira- 
tion. Robert Watts. 


Federal Union between the Reformed 


Churches: A Symposium. 
Presbyterian Union in India: A Sym- 
posium. 
Klostermann on the Pentateuch. Lewis 
B. Paton. 


Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. April. 2s. 6d. 


Experimental Studies in Thought Trans- 
ference. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. 

Some Recent Experiments in Automatic 
Writing. T. Barkworth. 

On the Evidence for Olairvoyance.—I. 
Mrs. H, Sidgwick. 

Apparitions of the Virgin in Dordogne. 
L. Marillier. 


Quarterly Review. April. 6s. 


Neo-Paganism. 

Ibsen's ial Dramas. 

‘The New Papyri. 

Fleets and Forts. 
Anglo-American Copyright, 
University Extension. 
Mandeville’s Travels. 

The Lambeth Judgment. 

A Plea for Liberty. 

Canada aad the United States. 


Scottish Review. Apvil. 4s. 


Modern Socialism. J, Grant. 

A French Envoy in 1745, J. G@. Alger. 

The Tell Amarna Tablets. Major OC. R. 
Conder. 

Economic Principles and University Re- 
form, Prof. J, 8. Nicholson. 

The Spread of Gaelic in Scotland. Prof. 
J. Rhys. 

The Spanish Inquisition. 7. Legge. 

Lux Mundi. 
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THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 








Amateur Work. 4d. 
. How to Re-string a Tennis Racket. C. H. 
Colson. 
Fretwork or Inlay Designs. R. Coxon. 
7 By at ag HP to Make and 
It. VI. W. A. Allen. 
Py henabeas Photographic Studio. G. 
Pirie. 


Antiquary. 1s. 

New Ligh nt on the Execution of Charles i, 
from Contemporary Sources. W. GQ: 
Thorpe. 

Notes on Archeology in 
Museums, I.—Brighton. 
Schonix. 


Argosy. 6d. 
ne Bretoms at Home. 
Wood, F.R.G.S. 
pecrmesiee Magazine. 4d. 
What Religion dves Astrology Teach ? 
Atalanta. 61, 
In the Sunny South of France. 
Wills. 
Atlantic Mcnthly. 1s. 
the Brazen Android. — II. 
O’Connor. 
A Voyage on the Grand Canal of China. 


H.-C. 


Provincial 
Roach le 


illus.) C. W. 


Cy J. 


W. OD.z. 


. H. Dana. 

The Ethics of Horse-keeping. 
Merwin. 

Jeremy Belknap. G. B. Ellis 

Modern ans of Arithmetic. 
Safford 

Goethe’s “Key to Sent. ~ EL W. P. 
Andrews. 


Banker’s Magazine. 1s. 6d. 
A Chat About the Bank of Englan?. 
(With Portrait and other Illustratious). 
Commercial Argentine. 
A Financial Retrospect (1889-90). 
Census Taking. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 2s. 61. 
Some very Noble Savages—Zulus. Lieut.- 
Col. H. Knollys. 
The Training of Polo-Ponies. J. Mora, - 
Brown. 
From Bannockburn to Poitiers. 
Talleyrand. 
Labour versus Capital in Britain. A Fore- 
cast by a Working Man. 
John Murray and his Friends. 
Despotism, Anarchy, and Corruption in 
the United States of America. 
Boy’s Own Paper, 6d. 
ur Canine Frienis and Favourit s 
Gordon Stables. 
The Birth of the Locomotive. 
T. C. Heath. 
A United States Training Ship for Boys. 
illus.) 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, 7d. 
Strange Family Histories.—I. 
Henrv Frith. 
How Wills are Proved. (Illus.) A Family 
wyer. 
The Profession of Electrical Engineering. 
(Itlus.) T. Munro, C BE. 
me ie of Cookery in Board Schools. 
llus 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 64. 
Olga’s Crime. New Serial. F. Barrett. 
By Right, not Law. New Serial. R.H. 
Sherard. 

Dr. Samuel Smiles at Home. (II'us.) 

An Interview with Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Phipps Hornby. G.C.B. Suey ) 


“Games Magazine. 
— of the Florian Reef. 


T. If 


(Illus. ) 


(Illus.) 


(Illus.) 
Holder. 
doe of the Empire and Restoration. 
(With Portraits and other  Illus- 
trations.) Amelia G. Mason. 
The uirrel Inn. (New — Serial.) 
Frank R. Stockton. 
be Figures. (Illus.) Mrs. Watts 


ughes 
Louie M. Alcott. (With Portraits.) 
Josephine Lazarus. 
A_ Bulgarian Opera - Bouffe. (lllus.) 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Contemporary Pulpit. 6d. 





At the Court of the Czar. (Illus.) I. 
G. M. Dallas. 

Exhibition of Artists’ Scraps and Sketches. 
(Iltus.) W. L. Fraser. 

The Confederate i ag and their 
Shirt of Nessus J. Big lo 

Pione-r Mining in California. (Illus.) 
E. G. Waite. 


Chambers’s Journal. 7. 
An Asvent of Mount Etna, 
A Walk round Woolwich Arsenal, 
Railway Booking Clerks. 
Music among the Wild Cattle. 
The Trout Fishings of Lovhlcven. 


Chautauquan. Yearly, 2 dols. 
English History.—Series of Articles. LE, 
. Freeman, and others. 
England s Possessions in Africa, H 
Chatelaine. 
The American Cabinet. E. L. Didier. 
ae Booth's “jn Darkest Englaod.” 
Vi 
The Womai me World of London. KE. R. 
Pennell. 
Shail Women Work for Pay? Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney. 
The Conservati-‘m of German Women. 
Friulein H, Buzello-Stiirmer. 
The Home of Frances E. Willard. S. K. 
Bolton. 


Chronicle of RA ponden Missionary 
ety. lc 
Bhot and the Bhotiyas. (Illus.) 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. 6d. 
The indo-Chinese Opium Trade. Arch- 
deacon Moule. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. 6d. 
The Police: An Assize Sermon. Rev. A 
L. Williams. 
New Testament Prophetic Teaching. 
(Sermon.) Rev. A. Brown. 


The Oracles of Goa. Bishop 
of Carlisle. 
The Springs of Salvation. 


Rev. W. J. Woods. 


Cornhill Magazine. 6d. 
Cham nix in May. 
In “ The Pack.” 
The Greenwood Tree. 
Grasse : Its Perfumes and Pictures. 
Across the Atlantic, ‘* Steerage”. 


Economic Journal. March. 5s. 
bi British Economic Association. The 
ditor. 

~~ a Hours Day in Victoria. John 

hel Blecenth Census of the United States. 
Prof. Richmond Mayo Smith. 

French Peasant Proprietorship. Dr. F. 
Seebohm. 

Economic Doctrine in England during the 
a Century. Rev. Dr. Cunning- 
1am, 

The Living C4pital of the United Kingdom. 
Prof. J. S. N'c»olson. 

The Austrian School and the Theory of 
Value. Prof. F. Wieser 

Some Aspects of the Theory of Rent. L. 
L. Price. 

The Fall in Silver. Henry Hucks Gibbs. 

The Boyco't as an Element in Trade Dis- 
putes, John Burnett. 

The Difficulties of Socialism. Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. 


Education. 64. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P. With Portrait. 

The Greek Question. ©. W. Bourne. 

English egg and Pronunciation. 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

= Headmistresses’ Association. Mirs 

juss. 

Best Books on Education. W. Swan Son- 

nenschein. 


English | Illustrated Magazine. 6d. 
House, (L'lus.) 'y Sudeley. 
Recollections of ~ and the Grassois. 
Margaret T. Amherst. 


(Sermon), 


(Sermon). 








™? River Cherwell. (Illus.) William | 
Church Patronage. Hon. H. P. Thesiger, 


Expositor. 1s. 
Glycerius the Deacon. The . ny of a 
eresy. Prof. W. M. Rami 
A Survey of the Synoptic Ques n. New 
Hy, esis, Prof 
The Descent of Christ into nae. indie A 
Correspondence between Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch and Prof. von. Hofmann. 
Dr. Martineau and the Gospel. Prof, 
J. Massey. 


Fireside Magazine. 6d. 
First Impressions of Rome. (Illus.) Rev, 
H, . Morile. 

The Mothers of Distin iohed Men— 
George Washington. H.C. Kenyon. 
Bailors Afloat and Aehore. G. Holden 

ike. 


Gontigman’s Magazine. Is. 

1e Tea Industry o dia. 

oe see | 'y ndia. Col. George 
Comet Lore. F. H. Baker. 
Stendhal. G. Smith. 
— and Penalties. W. H. Davenport 

am 
Livia te Rat, and Eating to Live. Dr, 
Yorke-Dav: ies. 

Pages on Plays. Justin H. McCarthy. 


Girl’s Own Paper. 6d. 
A Ladies Studio: Paris, A Stndent. 
In the Nordland. (Illus.) Rev. T. B, 
Willson. 
The Infant Children’s Aid Association, 
W. L. Liston. 


Good Words. 4d. 

Phosphorus and Phosphorescence. Prof, 
Thorpe, F.R.S. 

On Telling the Truth. R.W)Dale, LL.D. 

In the Faeroes. II. Caroline Birley. 

The a Hoe of Tommy Atkins, 
Rev. E. J. Hard 

Oskar Pletsch, Robert Walker. 


Great Thoughts. 4d. 
Portraits and Biographies of Edwin 
Waugh and Raymond Blathwayt. 
Interviews with and Portraits of Rev. 
C. A. Berry and Walter Besant. 


Harper’s Magazine. Is. 
The Warwickshire Avon. (Illus.) A. T. 
Quiller Couch. 
Some American Riders. (Illus.) I, Col. 
T. A. Dodge, U.S.A 
The Argentine People, and their Religious 
and Educational Institutions. Bishop 
The E be 5 
e nglis' neestry of Washington. 
(Illus.) Moneure 5 Oui, 
~~ Salvation Army. Ven. Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
The pina of Uruguay. (Illus.) Theo- 
dore 
Over Johneon’s Grave. A Causerie. 
Walter Besant. 
Roman London. (Illus.) Eugene Law- 
rence. 


Health Record. 4d. 
Ether and dag Spirit Drinking. CO. 
R. C. Tichborne. 


Help. 
A Rg “Hope for the Deserving Poor. | 
(tilas,) An Interview with Mr. Stans- / 


The Sistins Employment Scheme at 
Work. (Illus.) 

A Reformed Public- —e- An Interview 
with Mr. Macnaghten 

A Women’s Union for Women. Lady 

rdeen. 

Dinner Hour Concerts. W. Hazell. 

The Magic Lantern Mission. Proposed 

National Society of Lanternists. 


Irish Monthly, 6d. 
Waiting for the May.” 
Carthy and his Imitators. 


Journal of Education. 6d. 
Mary Astell (concluded). 


D. F. Mac- 
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Prof. 
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kins, 


A. T. 
Col. 
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Journal of the ew Colonial Institute. 


April. 6d. 
Paper on Avotralian Defence. Major- 


eneral Sir J. Bevan Edwards. 


King’s Own. 6d. 
Position of Women in English Guilds. M. 
F. Pease 


Prot. Drummond ‘ Pax Vobi.cum.” L. 
Liesching. 


Lamp. 6d. 

Twelve Days Amon 
(ilus.) KE. OC. 
Bulwer. 

The Lady Amateur Flower Girl. 
M. 8. W 


the Latian Hills. 
ansittait and A. 


(Illus.) 
. 8S. Warren. 
The Death of Mrs. Craven. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine. ls. 

The Experiences of a Photographer. A. 
Boyardus. 

Lost Treasures of Literature. W. Sheppard. 

Some Familiar Letters by Horace Greeley. 

Mrs. Cruger: A Successful Woman. 
M. E. W. Sherwood. 

Aims ml be etal Extension. S. T. 
Skidm: 

What Gouin Girls Can Do. G. H. 


Ze. 
Latent Force. J. W.K eely. 
The Personality of the Prince of Wales. 
F. A. Burr. 


Little Folks. 6d. 
Peculiar Substitutes for Money. 


Longman’s Magazine. 6d. 
On Auiogpoghe. (Illus.) I. A. Taylor. 
Dust. Dr. J. G@. McPhereon, ¥.R.S.E. 


Lucifer. April. 1s. 6d. 

The Negators of Science. ; 

The Puranas. M.N. Dvivedi. 

Problems of Life, from “ The doo of an 
Old Physician.” N. I. Pir 

The True Church of Christ "Ceatineed). 
J. W. Brodie Innes. 

Schools in Theosophy. A. Fullerton. 


Ludgate Monthly, 3d. 
Ludgate and its Memories. 
C. R. B. Barrett, M.A. 

Life in Darkest London. (illus.) James 
Greenwood. 

The Last Relief. (Illustrated Story.) 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 1s. 
be gr War-Son a. G. Saintsbury. 
a nage of well. Dr. Birkbeck 
ill 
Some Old German Humourists. 
Herford. 
Types for the Blind. L. W. Carte 
Schoolmasters in Council. P. A. ‘Wright 
Henderson. 


(Illus. ) 


O..H. 


Methodist New Connexion Magazine. 


J. R. Lowell. J. 0. Story. 


Month. 2s. 
Dr. Windthorst. 
Dean Church and the Tractarian Move- 
ment. The Editor. 
The Abolition of Serfdom in Europe.— 
III .Russia. Canon Brownlow. 
American Ambition. F. B. Scannell. 


Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend. 
ars Massacre of Amboyna, 1623. James 


John , oe Lough, Sculptor. 


Monthly Packet. 1s. 
Art as a Profession for Girls. F. Reason. 
be cease Letters of Mrs. Barbauld.— 
Rickards. 


Murray’s Magazine. 1s. 

a g aoe Minato. ‘Right. Hon. 

The Fi ime Pe Power. of the Na Rear- 
night ROR ~ 

cane” aad “7 “Memoirs, Malle. 
Blaze de Bu 

Great Steamship Lines.—IV. To the 
Cape. Morley Roberts. 


Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 

Some Thoughts about Journalism and 
Literature. Rev. H. Jones, M.A. 

Prayers for the Dead.—II. Rev. T. W. 
Belcher, D.D. 

Eminent Churchmen.—IV. Archbishop 
Laud. Rev. Canon Bright, D.D. 

A Sweet Singer in Israel: Rev. J.. B. 
Dykes, Mus. (With Portrait.) 
Rev. G. Huntingdon. 

Apple-Farming in Nova Scotia. Rev. 
W.H H. L. Cogswell, D.D. 
The ricultural Labourer. Rev. BE. W. 

wling. 


Onward and Upward. 1d. 
Through Canada with < Kodak. The 


Editor. 
A Croatian Fairy Tale, D. Crawford. 


Some Recollections of George, Fourth 
Earl of Aberdeen. 


Outing. 6d. 
Sprinters and their Methods. (Tilus.) 
M. W. Ford. 
(Tllus.) 
(Iilus.) 


(Illus.) 


The Wisconsin National Guard. 
Captain C. King, U.S.A 

The Rowing Clubs of Canada. 
Captain T. Blackwell. 

Canoe Building for Amatetrs. 
H. J. Van Alstine. 


Parents’ Review. 6d. 
Two Extremés in Education. 
derick Cavendish. 
St. George’s Guild. Julia Firth. 
Parents as Inspirers. The Editor. 


Lady Fre- 


People’s Friend. 6d. 
Women who have Enlisted. 


Photographic Reporter. 1s. 
Monthly Photographic Competition 
Snow and Frest. (Illus.) 


Phrenological Magazine. 6d. 
Dr. S. Kennedy. (With portrait.) 
Men and Women of our Times, 

portraits.) 


(With 


Presbyterian Churchman. 2d. 
The Quaker Poet—John Greenleaf Whit- 


tier. 
Rev. Prof. Richard Smyth, M.P. Rev. J. 
J. M‘Clure. 


Primitive Methodist Magazine. 6d. 
Mr. Gladstone. (Illus.) R. Shields. 


Quiver. 6d. 
Some Curious Maori Traditions. 
For Erica’s Sake. New Serial. 
M. E. Shepherd. 


(Ilas.) 


Scots Magazine. 61. 


Higher Missionary Education in India. 
ev. P. J. Gloag. 
The Solution of the Church Question. 
Rev. D, Macmillan, 


Scribner’s Magazine. Is. 


An Ocean Steamship—The Ship’s Com- 
pan (Illus.) J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 
The Transfer of ae. Cass of Ise. 

(illus.) E. H. H 
Broadway, New York. (Illus.) R. H. 


Davis. 
Shakespeare as an Actor. Illus.) A. 


Cargill. 
Dream-Poetry. B.A. Ficklen. 





} 





Strand Magazine. April. 6d. 
ms - dope. for the Pump. (Illus.) Sir 
id Lawson. 
Portraite of Celebrities at Different Times 
of their Lives. 
for Ladies. . (Market 


A New Industry 
Canis (lilus.) Miss Grace Harri- 


Orchids : From a Popular Point of View. 

us 

The State of the Law Courts.—I. (Ilus,) 

Playw slants’ Manuscripts, (Illus.) With 
Facsimile 

— 8. “the Wild Beast Merchant.) 

; us, 


Sun. 6d. 


Rome and its Relig’on. A. H. Japp. 
“4 e Music.”-VIII.—Mendelssohn. 


Rubbish as Heorestion. J. F. Mayo. 


Sunday at Home. 6d. 


Religious Life and Thought in France: 

Philip Henry Gosse. 

The Race-Types of the Egyptian Monu- 
ments. 

Social Life among the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians: The Religion of the People. 
Professor Sayce 

Dr. William Coomaee Magee, Archbishop 
of York. 

Special Forms of Christian Work -in 
Amate, 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 

Christian Manliness inGames. 
Rev. E. Lyttelton. 

Captain Coram’s Family. The Found ng 
Hospital. Rev. A. R. Bucklan 

Cardinal Newman and John Wesley. Rev. 
J. Telfo 

Madame Schumann. (With Portrait.) J 
F. Rowbotham. 

The Virtue of Fasting. Rev. Harry Jones. 


Hon. and 


Sword and the Trowel. 3d. 
Report of the Pastor’s College. 


Temple Bar. 1s. 
Sarsfield : A Jacobite Rapparee. Frederfzk 
Dixon. 
Bores and Bored. 
Through Chinese Spectacles. W. H. Wil- 
kinson. 


Theatre. 1s. 


Portraits of Miss Katie Seymour and H. 
Reeves Smith. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. ¢d. 


Billiards. (Illus.) 
Mr. J. Blundell Maple, M.P. (With por- 
trait.) 
United Presbyterian Magazine. 4d. 
oe Peddie, R.S.A. Prof. Oalder- 
wood. 


Work. 6d. 
A Hanging Music Canterbury in Fretwork, 
(Illus.) 
ss Splicing, and Working Cordage. 
Artistic Lithograph 
The Safety Bicy Nine. 
struction. 


Its Practical Con- 


Worker’s Monthly. 2d. 
Greater Poems of Tennyson. 


Young England. 3d. 


The Use of the Ambulance Class, L. E. 
Dobrée. 


Young Man. 34. 
The Young Men of To-day, Annie S. 
Swan. 


Leaders in Thought and Acicn. Rev. 
H. P. Hughe:.. W. J. wson. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

















AMERICAN. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review. 
pril. 5 dols. per annum. 
Rev. 


John sate Newman as a Preacher. 
J. V. Trace 


The Intellectual Life of the Catholic 
Chureh. A. F. Marshall. 

Transformism—Lamarck—Darwin. 
A. Orban. 

The Saat of Mercury, May 9th, 1891- 
Rev. W. F. Rigge. 

Professing Themselves to be wise they 
become Fools. St. George Mivart. 

The Popes and the Temporal Power. J. A. 
Mooney. 

Mr. Leckzy on Irish Home Rule. 
Clinch. 

Promise of the Second Spring in England. 
A. M. Grange. 

American Catholicity. Mgr. T.S. Preston 


Andover Review. April. 35 cents. 
The Life and Times of Plato. A. P. 
Peabody. 
The Poetry of Alfred Austin. 
Fay Adams. 
Bazan's Russia. 
Mr. Bellamy and 
Dawes. 

Life from a Tokyo Point of View. Pro- 
fessor Hardy. 

The Outline df an Elective Course of 
Study.— III. Pauperism. Professor 
Tucker. 


Rev. 


B. J. 


Mr. Oscar 


M. B. Norton. 
Anna L 


Mrs. 
Christianity. 


Arena. April. 50 cents. 

Prof. Jos. Raodes Buchanan: 
piece. 

Philosophy of the Future. 
Winterburn, M. 
Crooked Taxation. Thomas G. Shearman. 
Concerning a Psyehic Medium in Hypno- 
tism. R. Osgood Mason, A.M. 
Buddhism in the New Testament. 
Jas. T. Bixby, Ph.D. 

Morality and . Environment. 
Dudley Vinton. 

Popular Leaders Past and _ Present: 
Alexander Hamilton. E. P. Powell. 

Nationalisation of Land as First Pre- 
sented. Prof. Jas. Rhodes Buchanan. 

Nationalism v. Individualism. No Name 
Paper. 

The Barial of Charles Bradlaugh. 
Massey. (Poem.) 

The Heart of Old Hickory, Story. Wiil 
Allen Dromgoole. 


Educational Review. April. 

Art Education in Public Schools. 
MacA lister. 

The Pedagogic Value of Zoology. 
Forbes. 

Recollections of 
George E. Ellis. 

Adolf Diesterweg, Biography of. 
Cassel. 

James’s Principles of 
Mark Baldwin. 

Contemporary Educational Thought in 
Great Britain. J. G. Fitch. 


Homiletic Review. April. 30 cents. 


The Present Relations of the False Re- 
~ a to Christianity. F.F. Ellinwood, 


Frontis- 


Geo. Wm. 


Prof. 


Arthur 


Gerald 


1s. 6d. 
James 


S.A. 


Round Hill School. 


Henry 
Psychology. J. 


Applied Cerigmaity the True Socialism. 
teRev. F. D. Huntington. 

“ The oth to them that are Dead.” 
T. D. Witherspoon, D.D. 

Revival Agencies: Their Uses and Perils. 
Rev. H.C. Potter, D.D 

Jobn Stuart Mi'lon Sunday Amusements. 
Rev. Wilour F. Crafts. 
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Indian Magazine and Review. 


New England Magazine. April. 25 cents, 


United States Patent System. James 
Shepard. 

Canadian Art and Artists. W. Blackburn 
Harte. 

The University of France. 
tague, 

Personal Recollections of Schliemann. 
Hon. Charles K. Tuckermann. 

Later History of Electricity. 
Herbert Stockbridge. 

Hopedale and its Founder. (A aerate 
tive Colony.) Lewis G. Wils» 

The History of Historical Writing in 
America. J. F. Jameson. 

Where are Vinland and Norumbega? 
Alice L. Clark. 


George 


Our Day. April. 
The Student Volunteer Movement. Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon and Miss A. B. Child. 
The Politica Value of the Independent 
Voter, J.B. Donaldson. 
The Jewish Christian Conference at 
Chicago. Ex-Pres. G. F. Magoun. 


25 cents. 


Poet-Lore. 1s. 3d. 


Shakespearian Qualities of ‘‘ 
No King.” L. M. Griffiths. 

Fairy-Lore : Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
E Skeat. 


A King and 


The True History of the London Shake- 
speare Tercentary. J. Banks. 

Browning’s Tridute to Shakespeare. C. 
Porter. 

Magazine. 


Wilson’s Photographic 


April 4th. 30 cents. 
Photography in Germany. 
To Photograph Oneself. P. Peticlerc. 





COLONIES AND INDIA. 


Australasian Critic. March Ist. 6d. 
The Review of Reviews Reviewed. Annie 
Bright. 


Parthenon. 


Suburban Houses and Architecture. 
Poetical Nature. 


Cape Illustrated Magazine, April. 9d. 
Pioneering in Mashonaland. W. Ellerton- 


ry. 

On Colonial Names. D.R, Kannemeyer. 

6d. 

Lord Clive. OC. E. Plumptre. 

England as a Training Ground for Young 
India. Mrs. Pinhey. 

“In India.” Surgeon-General C. R. 
Francis. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review. April. 5s. 


Railways in Kashmir. Diplomaticus. 

Afghanis‘an Past and Present.—II. 
W. H. Bellew. 

Portugal and Eng!andin Africa.—II. Prof. 
G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu. 

Ancient Colonization and Modern Earth- 
Hunger. General A. C. MacMahon. 

New Light on the Emin Relief Expedition. 
Africanus. 

The Future of Hayti. General Légitime. 

Russia and the Behrings Sea Difficulty. 
C. D. Collet. 


Dr. 


W. L. Mon- } 











i: Culture as Compared 
we an S'andards—I. <I. China, 
an 


ommercitl. sa 
Tong. 


The Hindu Family. A Brahmin Official, 

The Lega Inferiot of a lish 
Mahommedan Won. onlvi Rafe bs 
Ud-Din Ahmad. 

The P and byw Modern Descen- 
dants. Patrick es and H,B, 
Wassa~Pasha, Gov. of 

The Barbary Corsairs. Col. Tyrrell. 

Notes of: ag late Sir Walter Elliott (con, 
tinued). RB. Sewell. 

Routes in Dardistan. ja Khuashwagtia 
and Dr..Eeitner. "s * 
The Oriental Congress of September, 1891, 

and its Predecessors. 





POETRY. 


| Arena. April: 


Bradlaugh’s Burial. Gerald paste 

The Moraing Cometh. Rev. W. H. Savags 1 
Argosy. 

Yne Church Garden. Christian Burke, 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The Last Bowstrings. E. L. White. 

The Ideal. F, E. Coates. 
Cape Illustrated Magazine. 

Aspirations. Ralf Renaude. 
Century. 

Illusions. R.U. Johnson. 


Of One We Love cr Hate. M. F. Egan. 
eadgr Maid. Louise M. Sill. 


English Mustrated. 
The Voice of Spring. Lewis Morris. 


Good Waris. 
The MaibOart. H. Jobnston. ) 
The Betige of the Hundred Spans. @ 
Parker. 
Harper. 
Mortality. W. D. Howells. 


Juridical Review. April. 
The Crimfinal, C. Scott. 


Lamp. 
The Angelus Bell, Magdalen Rock. 


Lippincott. 


The Singér and his Song, the Fontprint, 
and Transformation. Charles Henry 
Liidens. 

Absence. O. Wister. 

A Blossom from ‘the Hague. 
Fales. 

In Dreams. 


W. EB. S. 
M. E. H. 


Longman. 
A Theory. May Kendall. 
The Wall Paper. H. Gosse. 
Scribner. 


Translation from the Hungarian. D. 0. 
Scott. 


As to Spning. Biw. 8. Martin. 
Murray. 
Spring Thoughts. Renne!l Rodd. 
New England | Magazine. April. 
Success. 


A fone of eo Angels, Laura 


Richards 
Parthenon. Feb. 26 


Maiden with the Marvellous Lute. 
Dirge. J. Le Gay Brereton. 




















Egan. 











XUM 


All. W. All the World 

A.C.Q. American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 

AR. Andover Review 

A.A. Anglo-Austria 

A.A.P.S. Annals of the American 


emy of Pvlitical 
and Social Science 


Ant. sntigeary 
A. Arena 
Arg. Argosy 
J. Art Journal 
S. Asclepiad 
‘ Q. Asiatic Quarterly 
eo M. re a s Maga- 
Atalanta zine. 
i M, Atlantic Monthly 
Au. Author 


Bank. Bankers’ Magazine 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, 
B.T.J. Board of Trade Journal 
Bk ‘7 Bookworm 

B.0.P. Boy's Own Paper 

Cal. R. Calcutta Review 

Cape 1.M. Cape Illustrated Maga- 


zine. 
(.F.M. Cassell’s Family Maga- 


zine 
C.S.J.  Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal 
C.W. Catholic World 
C.M. Century Magazine 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal 


Chaut. Chautauquan 
Chman. Churchman 


Ch.Mis.I, Church Missionary In- | 


telligencerand Record 


Ch.M. Church Monthly 

Ch.Q. Church Quarterly Re- 
view 

Ch.R. Church Review 

Cl. Classical Review 

Cigy. §Clergyman’s Magazine 

7 Commonwealth 


C.D. Coming Day. 
Gong. R. Congregational Revie 
C.P. Coptemporary Pulpit 
C.R Contemporary Review 
C. Cornhill 

Cosmopolitan 

Crit. R. Critical Review 
Down. R.Downside Review 
D.R. Dublin Review 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. 


Past and Present, 


Belew on, 
AQ, Apr 


> on, 


a ‘Tight on the Emin Relief Expedition, 
, Apr 
Pioneering in Mashonaland, W. Ellerton Fry 


on, 


a 
South ‘ateas Probleths, by J. Scott Keltie. | 
F R, May 
Portugal aad England in Afriea, Prof. G. de} 


Vasconellos-Abreu on, A 


, Apr 
England’s ane. a. Chatelaine on, 


Chaut, 


The Zulus Mloble Sag + ge Lieut. Col. H. 


Knollys on Black, M 


tare Labourers, 4 E. W. Bowling on, 
Agrouicural Problem as a Whole, by Compton 


eade, Nat R, Ma 


mth Louisa May, Sceephine Lazarus on, C M,| A 
allen, Grant, on Democracy and-Diamonds, CR, | 
a 


Ambo z 
MC, May 
Ambulance Classes, Y E, May 












. Massacre of, 1623, James Clephan on, | 


Econ. R. Economic Review 


E.R, Edinburgh Review 

Ed. Education 

Ed. R Educational Review 

E.H. English Historical Re- 
view 

E.I English Illustrated 
Magazine 

Esq. Esquiline 

Ex. Expositor 

Ex. T. . Expository Times 

Fi. Fireside 

F.R. Fortnightly Review 

F, yorum 

G.M. Gentleman’s Magazine 

G.O.P. Girl’s Own Paper 

Gold. G. Goldthwaite’s Geogra- 

M. phical Magazine 

G.W. Good Words 

G.T. Great Thoughts 

Harp. Havper's Magazine 

Help elp 

High M. Highiand Monthly 

H.C. Home Chimes 

"H.F. Home Friend 

Hom. R. Homiletic Review 

H. Housewife 

Hy. Hygiene 

Ig. Igdrasil 

In. M. Indian Magazine and 
Review 

LJ.E International Journal of 
Ethics 

Ir. E.R. Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record 

Ir. M. Irish Monthly 

Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly 

- Ed. Journal of Education 


J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy 
and Natural Science 


J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal 


Agricultural Society 








J.R.C.I. Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute 

J.R.S.S. Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society 

Jur. R. Juridical Review 

Ke. Kindergarten 

K.0. King’s Own 

K. Knowledge 

Lad. Ladder 

L.T. Ladies’ Treasury 

Dr. W. H. 


Anarchists, 


Armies: 


The Recruiting 
Rg! on, US 


Alister on, Ed R, Apr 
| Astrology : 


| Astronomy : 


stell, Mary, ‘J Ed. May 
What Religion does nitjindts| 
Teach ? Astrol M, May 





Abbreviations of Magazine 





INDEX, 


Titles used in this Indez. 


Mis. R., 
Mon. 

M. 

M.C. 


P.F. 
Photo. Q. 
Photo. R. 


| Phren... logi 
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Schumann, vs ae J. F. Rowbotham on, Sun 


Pet ators of, Lue, Apr 
Scott, Sir Walter, Ch Q, Apr 

Journal of, A. C. a a on, F R, May 
Sedgemoor, F. A. Knigbt on, C P May 
oa Growth of, Major J . W. Powell on, 


Bhakerpenre True History of the London} 


Shakespeare Tercentenary, by Isabella Banks, | 

PL, Apr 

ene as an Actor, by A. Cargill, Scrib, 
ay 


Sherman, Gen. 
Lord Wolesley on, US M, May 
Shipping : 
The Ship’s Company, J. D. J. Kelley on, 
Serib, May 
To the Cape of Good Hope, by Morfey Roberts, 
Mur, May 
Across the Atlantic, ‘‘Steerage,” C, May 
Shrewsbury, Ir M, May 
Smiles, Dr. Sam., CS J, May 
Socialism, Miscellaneous : 
—" Socialism, John Grant on, Scot R, | 


Soekal Lestiation : in the United States, 1989- | 
1890, Econ R, A 
The Joining of See s, by T. Mackay, Econ R, | 
Apr 
Social Conditions in a New England, Bishop 
Barry on, Econ R, Apr 
Spanish Inquisition, F Legge on, Seot R, Apr 
Raaeers and their Methods, by M. W. Ford, | 
| 
Staéi, OS de, W. E. H. Lecky on, F. Apr | 
tansfeld, James, on Parish ‘and’ District! 
Councils, Help, May | 
Stendhal, G. Smith on, G M, May | 
yon, Nat R, 


Strephon, Revolt of, George Morle 
flay j 
Suicide, Civilisation and, Dr. Wm. Mathewson, | 
R, Apr 
Sunday Question : 
Folin Stua:t Millon Sunday Amusements, by | 
Rev. W. F. Crafts, Hom R, Apr | 
EP ont A. C., on the Journal of Sir Walter 
Scott, F R, May 
Switzerland : 
Idyllic Switzerland, G. C. Swayn on, Black, 
ay 
Swordsmanship, Story of, 


Captain 
Castle on, Nat R, May 


Egert 1 | 





| Talleyrand Memoirs, Black, May 
ae le. Blaze de Bury on, Mur, May 
Rev. T. B, Scannell on, DR, Apr 
Taxation : 
C: ooked Taxation, T. G. Shearman on, A, 
Ap 


Te. Industry of India, Col, Cadell en, G M,| 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Vinland and Norumbega : — are they? 
Alice L. Clark, N EM, A 


Virginia Mines and oa Rails, Duke 
arloorough on, F R, May 
| Voice Figures, Mrs. Watts Hughes on, CL 
May 


Tal” Palniens, Tablets, Major C. R. Conder a: 


Scot R, Apr 
Terriss, Wm, Portraits of, Str, Apr 


Terry, Ellen, Stray Memories of, New R, May| w 


Terry, Miss Marion, Portraits of, Str, Apr 


Theosophy : Schools in Theosophy, A. Fuller- 


ton on, Lue, A 


Thomas, ae Siew she became a Conserva- 


tive, Nat R, May 
Thought and Language, G. F. Stout on, Mind, 
Apr 


Thought Transference: Exper’mental S‘udies, | 


by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, Psy R. Apr | 
| Tilsit and Erfurt’: A Russo-French Alliance, 


E R, Apr 
Tintern Abbey, Rev. A. M. Nickalls on, K O, 
flay 


XN 
} Trade v nionism and Utopia, W. H. Mallock on, | 


F, Apr 
| Transformism—Lamarck and Darwin, Rey. 
Orban on, AC Q oer 
Trees (The ees ree), C, May 
Trusts: An Alarm, by Sam. Plimsoll, N C, May 


A. | 


| Cuited States: 
= West and the 
NAR, Apr 
Ameriean 
. May, 
Despotism, Anarchy, ¢ 


Railroads, S. Dillon on, 


Cabinet, E. L. 


snd Corruption, Black, 


The Pate of the Election Bill, G. F. Hoar on | 
F, Apr 
The Political Value of the Hede pe ndent Voter, 
by J. B. Donaldson, O D. £ 
The Iron and Stee! Tadnsteies “of 
J. Kitson on, C R, May 
Social Legislation in the United States, 1889- 
1890, Econ R, Apr 
Canada aud the United States: 
avd Present Relations, Q@ R, Apr 
Italy and the United States : 
‘Mrs. J. W. Mario, N C, May, 
The Lynching at New Grand; Jas. Bryce | 
on, New R, May. 
Universities : 
Economic Principles and University Reform, | 
Prof. J. S. Nicholson on, Seot R, Apr 
Origin of Oxford bY tity, Prof, 
Holland on, EH, A 
University of oa, W. L. 
NEM, Apr 


University Extersion, see under Education 


ee 


Montague on, 


| Uruguay °T. Child ou, Har 0, May 


Didier on 


America, Sir | 


Their Past | 


| Wales, Prince of, F. A. Burr on, Lipp, Ma 
| Waltham Abbey. J. H. Stamp on, CRM, ty 
| 


May 
Warwickshire Avon, A T. Q. Couch on, Harp, 
ay 
| Washington, George, English Ancestry of, 
D. Conway on, Harp, May “yak 
Mother of, Fi, May 
G.P., ere Me Str, Apr 
Waugh, Edwin, GT, M 
Wealth and ry ‘Opiigations Cardinal Gibbon 
on, NAR 
| Webster, Sir RPhard, Portraits of, Str 
|W Cho ape Bishop, cn the Epistle to the Hebrew, 
| Willard, ae E., Home of, 
Wiills: 


ar Songs, English, G. Saintsbury on, 


Chaut, May, 
How they Mie ed, C F M, May 
| Windthorst, Dr., M, 
| Wi oe National Gou d, Capt. C. King on, 
May 
W bale the Pulpit, Rev. H. R. Haweis on, ¢R 
| May 
| Wolseley, Lord, on Gen. Sherman, U § M, May 
Women end Women’s Work : 
What Country Girls Can Do, by Grace i 
Hodge, Lipp, May 
| The Coming Factory Act, Miss C. Black m, 
| € R, May 
Trade Unionism: 
Lady — and Florence Routledge m, 
FR, May 
| Position of Women ~" oc Guilds, Marion 
F. Pease on, K 0, M 
Paris Municipal Refuge for Working Women, 
WR, May 
The Woman's World of London, Eliz. R. Pex 
| nell on, Chaut, May 
| Shall Women Work for Pay ? Chaut, May 
—— Conservatism of German Women, Chaut, 
A Me ydern wine School Girl, by Emily ¢. 
Cook, Nat R, May 
Women who bave Enlisted, P F, May 
| | Woolwich Arsenal, C J, May 


| ora ROAD Pedegngis Value of, 8. A. Forbes on, 
| Zulus (Noble Savages), Lieut.-Col. H. Knollys 
on, Black, May 


E. HETHERINGTOX, 





veis on, CR, 


U SM, May 


by Grace H, 
C. Black om, 
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